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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. M. remarks: ‘‘ In one of Addison’s 
Papers in the Spectator, No. 477, he has 
the following passage in his discourse on 
Gardens, ‘ Wise and London are our heroic 
poets: and if as a critic I may single out 
any passage of their works to commend, 
I shall take notice of that part in the 
upper garden at Kensington, which was 
at first nothing but a gravel pit. It must 
have been a fine genius for gardening that 
could have thought of forming such an 
unsightly hollow into so beautiful an 
area, and to have hit the eye with so un- 
common and agreeable a scene as tuat 
which it is now wrought into. To give 
this particular spot of ground the greater 
effect, they have made a very pleasing 
contrast : for at one side of the walk you 
see this hollow basin, with its several 
little plantations lying so conveniently 
under the eye of the beholder: on the 
other side of it there appears a seeming 
mount, made up of trees rising one higher 
than another in proportion as they ap- 
proach the centre. A spectator, who has 
not heard this account of it, would think 
this circular mount was not only a real 
one, but that it had been actually scooped 
out of that hollow space which I have 
I never met with any 


before mentioned. 
one who has walked in this garden, who 
was not struck with that part of it, which 


I have here mentioned.’ Perhaps, Mr. 
Urban, you will inform me, to what part 
of the gardens Addison alludes ; and if 
there exists any published map, or ground 
plan of these gardens as originally laid 
out ?’’ 

Mr. James LoGan remarks, ‘“ The 
full discussion of the subject of contro- 
versy between me and Fior GuHaet will 
require, as he justly observes, some time 
and eonsideration. If I do not now come 
more closely to the object of his commu- 
nication, it is not that I decline the con- 
test, but simply because I cannot com- 
mand the leisure necessary to do it jus- 
tice. The author whose favourable opinion 
of Vallancey’s erudition I brought forward, 
is the late Godfrey Higgins, esq. whose 
posthumous work, entitled ‘ Anacalypsis, 
or an attempt to draw aside the veil of 
the Saitic Isis,’ is a monument of deep 
and extensive learning. Icited the opinion 
of this profound scholar, in vindication of 
the character of an author who zealously 
employed himself in similar investiga- 
tions, as well as in support of my own 
views ; and confident as Fion GHAEL may 
feel in the rectitude of his opinions, he 
nevertheless brings three authorities in 
corroboration of them. None of these, 
however, bear upon the plain statements 


of Cesar, Strabo, Tacitus, and others, 
some of which'I adduced in my last com- 
munication, and which I apprehend con- 
not be otherwise received than as positive 
evidence to matters of ‘fact,’ respect- 
ing the sameness of the languages of wes- 
tern Europe, or the supposed diversity 
of Keltic dialects, in the first ages of our 
era. I cannot pursue this part of the 
subject further at this time; but must 
notice another observation of FionGHAEL. 
He never saw one who had acquired the 
Gatlic language by grammars and dic- 
tionaries alone, nor ‘by long residence 
among the natives, unless the individual 
went there very young ;’ but I can assure 
him that I have,, and some of the cases 
may have come under his own knowledge. 
Mr. Souter, late minister of Durinish in 
Skye, preached in Gaélic, which he ac- 
quired by residence in that island; and 
the schoolmaster of Crathie, in Aberdeen- 
shire, qualified himself for teaching Gaélic, 
when appointed to the parish school. 
Neither Mr. MacAra, nor Mr. Butter, 
the minister and schoolmaster of Fortin- 
gal, could claim the Gaélic as their mother 
tongue, and both were accounted good 
scholars in it. Sir James Foulis, of Colin- 
toun, studied the language very success- 
fully, for the purpose of satisfying him- 
self as to the existence and merits of 
Ossianic poetry ; and I believe the present 
Earl of Aboyne, and Col. d’Este have 
become proficients solely by a course of 
study. Mr. Beamish, the respected clergy - 
man of Conduit-street chapel, made him- 
self master of the Irish Gaélic, that he 
might perform the church service in that 
tongue to a protestant congregation ; and 
many more instances could be given. 
Vallancey himself is a notable example. 
It is not indeed meant to be asserted that 
those individuals were so facile in an 
acquired language, as in their mother 
tongue, or could entirely avoid the low 
country or English tone ; but in acquiring 
the Gaélic by study, (and it is not surely 
the most difficult to be mastered,) they 
were likely to escape the disadvantage of 
provincialisms. It is probable that some 
Welsh scholar may reply to Fion GHAeL, 
in which case he will have a more able 
and congenial antagonist; yet, having 
awakened the controversy, I must beg 
leave to resume the subject in a future 
number, if Mr. Urban will be so obliging 
as to afford me an opportunity, and I 
shall then, in as brief space as possible, 
endeavour to shew, that the Welsh and 
the Gaélic, if not now to be accounted 
dialects, are assuredly cognate.’’ 
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Queen Elizabeth and Her Times, a Series of Original Letters selected from 
the inedited Private Correspondence of the Lord Treasurer Burghley and 
most of the distinguished Persons of the Period. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, M.A. F.S A. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 1838. Lond. 


THE reign of Elizabeth is a period of our history towards which Eng- 
- lishmen turn with mingled feelings of pride and affection ;—feelings which 
it would be equally impolitic and unjust to discourage. During that 
reign our Protestant establishment was settled upon the sure foundation 
of a conformity with God’s word ; and, although attacked by all the means 
which could be brought to bear against it,—by private treachery,—by open 
rebellion,—by the terrors of superstition, and by foreign armaments of 
unparalleled magnitude, yet, thanks be to God! it rose superior to them 
all. Elizabeth’s reign was indeed at once the trial and the triumph of 
Protestantism, and, so long as Protestant principles retain their hold upon 
the affections of the people, the history of that Queen and of the admi- 
rable men who surrounded her throne will be a white spot in every Eng- 
lishman’s memory. 

It has recently become a sort of fashion to depreciate Elizabeth,—to 
lower her understanding,—to magnify her failings, and even to attribute 
to her vices of an odious and disgusting character. Such a false estimate 
can only arise either from ignorance or prejudice ; from an unacquaintance 
with the proper materials upon which a correct judgment respecting the 
events of her reign may be founded, or, from a reliance upon the asser- 
tions of persons who spent their lives in vain endeavours to support the 
cause of Roman Catholicism by traducing its opponents. No one will 
contend that Elizabeth was an amiable woman, a pattern of female excel- 
lence and virtue, possessed of those mild endearing qualities which give 
to the homes of humbler life their principal and most enduring charm. 
Elizabeth, the woman, was probably vain, obstinate, penurious, crafty, 
and coquettish. Elizabeth, the Queen, was a lover of her country and 
her people ; clear-sighted with respect to the policy upon which alone 
the greatness of her kingdom could be founded, and immoveable in main- 
taining it. They who depreciate her understanding, aud represent her 
as a mere puppet in the hands of her ministers, take up opinions in di- 
rect contradiction to the representations of those very ministers them- 
selves; opinions founded, probably, upon an erroneous judgment of the con- 
formity between the practice of the constitution in Elizabeth's days and 
in our own. The author, whose work is before us, remarks most justly, 


‘“‘There can be no more convincing 
proof of the greatness of Elizabeth’s 
mind, than the self-humility with which 
her wisest counsellors bowed to her 
judgment, and the facility with which 
all allowed themselves to be ruled. The 
great Burghley, after a life spent in the 
closest communion with her, declared in 


his old age that ‘in all graces,—by nature, 
—by calling,—by long experience,—she 
was of such perfection as none can attayn 
unto ;’ and on many occasions, even when 
her opinion differed from his own, he ac- 
knowledges in private his entire confi- 
dence in the accuracy of her judgment.”’ 
(I. xxiv.) 


It is at all times pleasing to us to have our attention recalled to this 
important period, but the present day is peculiarly appropriate for the 
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revival of a knowledge of its leading features, not merely because the 
sceptre has again descended into a female hand, but because that church, 
which it is the great glory of Elizabeth to have established amongst us, 
and to which, under Providence, the people of this country have owed 
unnumbered blessings, was never more rudely shaken than it is now. At 
such a time it is well to lead back the thoughts of the people to the 
struggles by which this invaluable inheritance was acquired for us ; and 
upon that ground alone, if there had been no other, we should have hailed 


Queen Elizabeth, and her Times. 


the appearance of this work with satisfaction. 


Its design is thus explained :— 


“The object which the editor of the 
following letters has had in view was 
to do for English History what Bishop 
Percy did for old English Poetry, to give 
its documents to the public in a popular 
and amusing form. His design has been 
not only to make the witnesses of the 
facts vouch for their truth, but to let 
those who acted and counselled tell them- 
selves the actions, or explain the coun- 


out the memorable reign of Elizabeth. 
It was one of those peculiar periods, 
when every man’s character and actions 
have been so differently viewed by dif- 
ferent persons, that it is but fair to let 
them all speak for themselves ; and in so 
doing, if he mistake not, they give us a 
vivid and accurate picture of the times 
when they lived, for which we may look 
in vain through the pages of the histo- 





sels in which each was engaged through- rian.’ (I. v.) 


The letters which have been brought together with this view, have 
been principally derived from two sources, the British Museum, and a 
volume of original letters of Burleigh, preserved in the public library of 
the University of Cambridge. They amount in number to between five 
and six hundred; the greater part of which have never been published 
before ; but the Editor states that “in pursuing the plan which he pro- 
posed to himself of making a connected history of the reign, it was some- 
times not only desirable, but even necessary, to fill up the chain with a 
letter or two which had been already given to the public.’ In this way 
it has happened that in the perusal of the work, we occasionally stumble 
upon letters, with the contents of which, historical writers have been 
familiarized by their publication in Sir Henry Ellis's Original Letters, or 
in the Hardwicke or other Collections of State Papers. For our own 
part we regret that the author has not availed himseif more largely of 
papers already published. A history told by means of really important 
documents compiled from all accessible sources, whether priuted or manu- 
script, could not fail to be highly useful. 

An extensive collection of this description, containing letters relating to 
a great variety of subjects, and to events spread over a period of five 
and forty years, must contain much matter interesting to all classes of 
readers. We feel great difficulty in selecting from it, but will endeavour 
to do so in such manner as to make its importance apparent. 

Many of the early letters relate to the Queen’s interference in the 
affairs of Scotland. [t appears that she and Cecil were at issue upon that 
subject so decidedly, that the minister tendered his resignation in the 
following letter. It is difficult to say whether its beautiful simplicity or 
its devoted loyalty is the more admirable. 


** Sir William Cecil to Queen Elizabeth. 
“It may please your most excellent 


ceeding in this matter for removing of the 
French out of Scotland doth not content 


Majesty,—with a sorrowfull harte and 
watery eies, I your poore servant and 
most lowlye subject, an unworthy Secre- 
tory, besech your Majesty to pardon this 
my lowlye guite, that considering the pro- 


your Majesty, and that I cannot with my 
conscience gyve any contrary advise, I 
may, with your Majesty’s favor and cle- 
mency, be spared to entermeddle therein. 
And this I am forced to doo of necessitie, 
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for I will never be a minister in any your 
Majestie’s service, whereunto your owne 
mind shall not be agreable, for thereunto 
Iam sworne, to be a minister of your 
Majesty’s determynations and not of 
myne own, or of others, though they be 
never so many. And on the other part to 
serve your Majesty in anythyng that my- 
self cannot allow, must nedes be an un- 
profitable service, and so untoward, as 
therein I wold be loth your Majesty 
should be deceyved. And as for any 
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other service, though it were in your 
Majesty’s kytchen, or garden, from the 
bottom of my harte I am ready, without 
respect of estymation, welthe, or ease, to 
doo your Majesty’s commandement to my 
lyve’s end, whereof I wish with all my 
poor sorrowfull hart that your Majesty 
would make some proofe; for this I doo 
affirme, that 1 have not had, sence your 
Majesty’s reigne, any one daye’s joye but 
in your Majesty’s honor and weale.’’— 


(I. 24.) 


and her Times. 


A few pages further on we have the following allusion to the death of 


Amy Robsart, the heroine of Sir Walter Scott’s Kenilworth. 


It seems, as 


the Editor remarks, to contradict Ashmole’s story of her being first 
privately buried, and then, after the holding of a coroner’s inquest, re- 


interred at St. Mary's, Oxford. 


‘« This sayd berer secth the corte stuffed 
with morners, yea, many of the better 
sorte in degree, for the Lord Robert's 
wieff, who was, upon the mischancing 


death, buried in the hed churche of the 
university of Oxford. The cost of the 
funerall esteemed at better then two thou- 
sand poundes.”—(I. p. 45.) 


There are many particulars relating to the plague in London in 1563 and 


the foliowing year. 
severe winter. 
‘* We have had perpetuall frosts here 


sence the 16th of this month. Men doo 
now ordynaryly pass over the Thamiss, 


It was interrupted, but not got rid of, by a very 
On the 29th December 1563, Cecil writes : 


which I think they did not sence the 8th 
yere of the reign of King Henry the VIII.” 
—(I. 158.) 


The Bishop of London attributed the renewal of the contagion to the 
congregation of the people at the booths of the players, whom he thus 


describes. 


‘¢ An idle sorte of people, which have 
ben infamous in all goode common- 
weales ; I mean these histriones, common 
players, who now daylie, but speciallye 
on holy dayes, set up boothes, whereunto 
the youthe resorteth excessively, and there 
taketh infection: besydes that Godde’s 
word is by theyr impure mouthes prophan- 
ed and turned into scoffes. For remedie 


whereof in my judgment ye should do 
verie well to be a meane, that a procla- 
mation was sette forthe to inhibit all 
playes for one whole yeare (and if it wer 
for ever, it wer not amisse) within the 
cittie, or three myles compasse, upon 
paynes as well to the players as to the 
owners of theshouses where they play 
these interludes.’’—(I. 167.) 


This letter has been noticed by Strype (Life of Grindal, p. 82, edit. 





1710), and his notice transferred to the pages of Mr. Payne Collier 
(Annals of the Stage, i. 188): but an odd mistake, into which Strype fell 
himself and misled Mr. Collier, is worthy of notice, as it has been adduced 
by the latter as an authority for the use of play bills at the date of this 
letter. (Collier's Annals, iii. 382.) The Bishop wrote, as appears in 
our extract, that the players ‘‘ set up boothes, whereunto the youth 
resorted ;"’ Strype copied “ set up their dil/s,” and then added, as if he 
thought the words needed explanation, “ inviting to plays,” for which it 
is evident there is no authority whatever in the Bishop's letter. 

A letter from another Bishop, Parkhurst Bishop of Norwich, is worthy 
of being quoted, not only for the sake of the writer and of the person to 
whom it is addressed, Foxe, the Martyrologist, but especially for the con- 
tents of its postscript, which are very amusing. It will be perceived that 


it was written during the prevalence of the plague, and it may be inferred 
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capril, 


that Foxe had been attacked by it. Parkhurst and Foxe had become 
acquainted during their exile in Queen Mary’s reign ; and the Martyrolo- 
gist, it will be perceived, had been applying for a prebend at Norwich, 
probably, as the editor remarks, for the sake of living near his friend. 


“ Bishop Parkhurst to John Foxe. 


‘* Salutem in Christo Jesu. I have re- 
ceyved your loving letters, and do under- 
stand therby your visitation at Godde’s 
hand in this tyme of mortalytie: you are 
not ignorant that so he is wont to chastise 
whom he loveth. As touching the pre- 
bend, what I with other your friends have 
done in that behalf, I am sure you have 
heard, howbeit the successe is not suche as 
we hoped at Mr. Foule’s hands ;_ but ther 
is one Mr. Smith, in Cambridge, that 
hathe another of the prebends, who, as I 
heare, can be content to part from the 
same uppon reasonable conditions. Good 
Mr. Foxe, appointe you to come downe as 
soone as convenientlie you may, and 
doubt you not God wyll provyde for you 
either that or some other thing as good, 
whereunto there shall want nothing in me 
that I am able to do. 

‘* And thus with my hartie commenda- 
tions to my good frendes with you, I 
commyt you to the keeping of Almightie 
God. 

‘* From Ludham, this 29th of Janu- 
arie, 1563. 

‘* Your assured frend, 
** Joun Norwic. 

‘* My Lord Deane of Christ’s Churche 
was appointed by the Duke’s counsell to 
preach at the buriall of the Dutches [of 
Norfolk]. The whiche thing he had done, 
if I had not sent my letters to them offer- 
ing my service in this behalfe, for al- 
though the other could do muche better 
than I, yet I thought it my bounden duty 
to do all things that I might to Godde'’s 
glorie to do honor to the Duke’s grace. 

‘* Therefore the Deane buried her, 
and I made the funerall sermon, 24 Ja- 
nuarij. All thinges were done honour- 
ably, sine crux, sine lux, at non sine 
tinckling. There was neither torche, nei- 
ther taper, candell, nor any light elles be- 


sydes light of the sunne. Singing there 
was ynough. I have sent to you here in- 
closed a letter, written to me from Dr. 
Gesner [the celebrated naturalist], and 
two catalogos. The one for yow to searche 
by that the Quene’s librarie, according to 
Dr. Gesner’s request, and to ask of other 
learned men concerning the same. 

‘The other I pray you send to D*. 
Sampson or Dt. Humphrys, that searche 
may be made in Oxford also. 

‘“*One I have sent to Mr. Beaumont, 
in Cambridge, that he may do the lyke. 

‘‘T wold rather be negligent in other 
things, then in setting forthe old ancient 
writers ; and yet to say the truthe to you, 
I lyke no olde wryter worse than Diony- 
sius, the which, although he be somewhat 
ancient, yet I am persuaded that it is not 
Areopagita ille de quo Act. 17. 

“I pray you certifie me of these thinges 
as sone as you maye, and if a bloodhound 
or twayne might be sent to Zurich, ac- 
cording to D'. Gesner’s requeste, I wold 
rejoyce not a little, and wold be contente 
to pay for the charges thereof. I wryte 
this unto you because you be so good a 
hunter, and have suche plentie of dogges, 
&e. 

“¢ T praye you, when you have perused 
D*. Gesner’s letters, that you will send 
them againe forthe to me, that I may make 
answer to the same against the nexte 
carte. 

‘* Commende me to M's, Fox, to Mr’. 
Day and his wyfe, and thanke him for the 
boke of the Reliques of Rome which he 
sent me. I will thanke M*. Becon which 
dedicated the same to my name another 
time, if God so will. Yf you see the 
Bishop of London, the Deane of Paul's, 
Mr’. Whitehedd, and other of my frends 
there, I pray you salute them in my name. 

** Yours, Joun Norwic.”’ 
(I. 164 ) 


Foxe is again presented to our notice in 1569, and in a character which 


truly becomes him. 


It had been rumoured that the Duke of Norfolk, to 


whom Foxe had been tutor, was about to marry the Queen of Scots. 
This was a backsliding which aroused the spirit of the Martyrologist, and 
he addressed the Duke in a letter of simple but forcible remonstrance. 
The copy from which Mr. Wright has printed is unfortunately imperfect, 
but, as far as it goes, the letter is admirable. 


“« John Foxe to the Duke of Norfolk. 

‘* May it please your Grace, ther is 
a great rumor with us here in London, 
and so far spread, that itis in every man’s 


mouth almost, of your marriage with the 
Scottish Quene ; which rumor, as I trust 
to be false, so would I be sorry that it 
should be true, for two respects. The 
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one, for the good will I beare to you, the 
other for the love I beare to the Com- 
monwealth, for that I see no other, and 
many besides me do so no lesse ;_ but the 
day of that marriage, whensoever it begin- 
neth, will end with such a catastrophe as 
wil be either ruinous to yourself, or dan- 
gerous to the tranquillity of the realme, 
the peace whereofstanding so long amongst 
us through the great mercy of God, God 
forbid it should now begin to break by 
you. Your Grace knoweth what enemies 
we have, both within and without, against 
whom we have always trusted, and do yet 
trust, next under God and the Quene, to 
have youa sure Scipio unto us ; to the con- 
trary whereof, these rumors cannot per- 
swade me, but that as you have virtuously 
begun, so by the Lord’s grace you will con- 
stantly continue still. However, since 
the noise and clamour of the people 
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maketh me somewhat to muse, and be- 
cause true love is alwayes full of feare, I 
beseech you lett me say to you what I 
thinke in this matter, that in case you 
take this way to marry with this lady in 
our Quene’s days, it will in the end 
turne you to no great good. I beseech 
you, therefore, for God’s sake, be circum- 
spect, and marke well what they be that 
sett you on this worke, and whereunto 
they shoote. There is no greater cunning 
in these days, than to knowe whom a man 
may trust; examples you have enough, 
within the compasse of your own days, 
whereby you may learne, what noblemen 
have been cast away by them whom they 
seemed most to trust. Remember, I pray 
you, the example of Mephibosheth, where- 
of I told you being yong, how first he 
was underfoote, then again,—’’ (I. 324.) 


The issue is well known; the Duke enthralled and hampered himself 
amongst the plots of which Mary the Scottish Queen was the nucleus, 
and, in the end, was convicted of treason and executed. After his con- 
demnation, he wrote a very striking letter to his children, which is 
printed in the work before us, and which we regret we cannot insert on 
account of its length. 

The affairs of Scotland occupy considerable space in the early part of 
the work. The following extracts from Cecil's letters to the Earl of 
Sussex, the Governor of Ireland, seem to lead to the inference that Eliza- 
beth’s ministers would probably not have been much displeased if the 
commanders of the English fleet cruising against pirates had taken upon 
themselves to stop Mary in her passage from France into Scotland in 1561. 
The old story that the English fleet was sent out purposely to intercept 
Mary, and that the Scotch vessels passed in a fog, has been long dis- 


proved. 


On the 25th July 1561, Cecil wrote to the Earl of Sussex : 


‘¢ Monser d’Oyzell came from the Scot- 
tish Quene, with request that the Quene 
his mistres might have a salve conduct to 
pass alongst our sea coast, and hymself 
to pass into Scotland to provide for her 
coming. Many reasons moved us to mys- 
like her passadg, but this onely served us 
for answer, that where she had promised 
to send the Quene’s Majestie a good an- 
swer for the ratification of the last league 
of peace made in Edenburgh, and now 


had sent none, her Majestie wold not dis- 
guise with her, but playnely wold forbeare 
to shew her such pleasure untill she shuld 
ratify it; and that done, she shold not 
only have free passadg, but all helpes and 
gratuities. Monser d’Oyzell was also 
gently required to returne with this an- 
swer : 

‘* What will follow we shall shortely sce. 
This proceeding will lyke the Scotts well.”’ 
—(I. 66.) 


On the 12th August 1561 he wrote again : 


‘¢ The Scottish Quene was the 10th of 
this month at Bulloygn, and meaneth to 
take shypping at Callise. Nether those 
in Scotland nor we here doo lyke her going 


home. The Quene’s Majestie hath three 
ships in the north seas to preserve the 
fyshers from pyratts, I think they will 
be sorry to see her pass.’’—(I. 69.) 


The result is thus told by Cecil in a letter to Throgmorton, dated the 
26th August 1561, and published in the Hardwicke State Papers, i. 176. 
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‘* The Queen’s Majesty’s ships, that 
were upon the seas to cleanse them from 
pirates, saw her, and saluted her galleys; 


pirates, and dismissed them gently. One 
Scottish ship they detain as vehemently 
suspected of piracy.’’ 


and, staying her ships, examined them of 


The course of events subsequent to Mary's arrival is detailed in many 
interesting despatches from Randolph and others. Knox's interview with 
Mary, when “he knocked so hastily on her harte that he made her 
weep ;” the proposal for her union with Leicester; her final acceptance 
of Darnley ; the ceremonies at their marriage ; his inordinate pride and 
exultation; the murder of Rizzio; and of Darnley; the escape of the 
Queen into England, her reception and imprisonment, and the events 
which followed in Scotland, are illustrated in a variety of important docu- 
ments, many of which have never before seen the light. In the following, 
we have an interesting account of the acquirements and accomplishments 


of the youthful King of Scotland, then about eight years old. 


** Sir H. Killegrew to Sir F. Walsingham. 

‘* Since my laste unto you I have bene 
at Sterling to visit the! King in her 
Majestie’s name, and met by the way 
the Countess of Marr, coming to Eden- 
bourghe, unto whom I did her Majestie’s 
commendations. 

‘‘The King seemed to be very glad to 
heare from her Majestie, and could use 
prety speeches, as how much he was 
bound unto her Majestie, yea, more than 
to his own mother. And at my depar- 
ture he prayed me to thank her Majestie 
for the good remembrance she had of 
him, and farther desired me to make his 
harty commendations unto her Majestie. 
His Grace is well growne, both in body 
and spirit, since I was last here. He 
speaketh the French tongue marvaillous 
well, and that which seemed strange to 
me, he was able extempore, which he did 
before me, to reade a chaptre of the 
Bible out of Latin into French, and out 
of French after into English, so well as 
few men could have added any thing to 
his translation. His schoolmasters, Mr. 
George Buchanan and Mr. Peter Yong, 
rare men, caused me to appoint the King 
what chapiter I would, and so did I, 
whereby 1 perceyved it was not studied 
for. They also made his Highnes dance 


before me, which he likewise did with a 
very good grace. 

‘* A prince sure of great hope, if God 
send him life. I used as good compli- 
ments as I could with the Master of 
Erskyn and his wife, the scholemasters 
and others, declaring what care her Ma- 
jestie had of the King’s well doing, and 
how thankfull their dilligent service ; that 
their owne lyves were no dearer unto 
them then his Highnes’ prosperity, and 
prayed God to lend him life, that he might 
show himself thankfull for her Majestie’s 
greate benefits bestowed upon his Grace. 
And this was all I did at Sterling, whence 
being returned to this towne, I found the 
Regent not yet come back from Dugles 
Dale, nor loked for yet these two or 
three days, and, therefore, I have no far- 
ther to advertise then I did in my former 
letters. 

‘*T cannot learne of any practise to 
transport the King into France; but 
there is a sister of my Lord Levingston's 
about the King, much suspected to be 
French, and the King’s scholemasters are 
desirous to have him from the handling 
of women, by whom he is guyded and 
kept, saving when he goeth to his booke.’’ 
(I, 498.) 


The northern rebellion in 1569 has occupied a considerable share of 
the editor's attention, and is illustrated not only by many very important 
letters, but by the following acute observations, which seem to place that 


passage in our history in a new light. 


‘*The northern rebellion of 1569 has 
not been fairly represented by historians. 
To understand the ease with which it was 
stirred up, as well as the little difficulty 
with which it was put down, we must 
earry in mind a circumstance which ap- 
pears not to have received a due consi- 
deration. It is true that the people of 


the north of England were then in a state 
of greater ignorance, and more inclined 
to popery, than those of the midland and 
southern parts; but this was not all, 
there still remained in those parts a much 
greater feeling of clanship than in any 
other part of England. If we examine 
into the history of the different families 
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who took a part in the rebellion, we shall 
find that, perhaps without an exception, 
they were all allied by blood or intermar- 
riage with the two families of the Percies 
and Neviles, and the cause with which 
chiefly they identified themselves, was 
that of the Earls who had called them 
into the field. But times were changed 
since the feudal barons reigned absolutely 
within their boundaries ; they were obliged 
to force into the field a peasantry who 
no longer went thither as willing vassals ; 
and the rich gentlemen who were now 
seated in the very heart of their old 
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feudal domains, the Boweses, and the 
Forsters, and others, raised men to op- 
pose them, and gave them sufficient work, 
until Sussex approached with the eager 
and faithful troops from the south, and 
the rebel army dispersed before his ar- 
rival. The intention of the northern 
Earls was to have stirred up the nobility 
to strike a blow to regain their former 
power; but what would have answered 
under Henry the Sixth, could not be 
brought to pass in the reign of Elizabeth.” 
(Introd. p. xxxiv.) 


Reports, some of which have been 


already given to the public in Sir Henry Ellis's volumes of Original Let- 
ters, have furnished the editor with many very amusing descriptions of 
the state of manners in the metropolis, with occasional references to pass- 


ing public events. 


The following is Fleetwood’s diary of the proceedings 


of the first week of a new Parliament, called in November, 1584. 


‘“‘ First, there appeared in the parlia- 
ment house the knights and burgesses, 
owt of all order, in troops, standing upon 
the floore, making strange noises, there 
being not past seven or eight of the old 
Parliaments. After this we were all called 
into the Whitehall, and there called by 
name before my Lord Steward and the 
rest of the counsell. And after that we 
were sworne, whereby we lost the oration 
made by my Lord Chancellor; and after 
that Mr. Treasurer moved the howse to 
make an election of a Speaker, whereupon 
he hymself named my brother Puckeringe, 
who sate nexte me, and there was not one 
word spoken. And then I said to my 
companions about me, ‘ Crie Puckeringe!’ 
and then they and I begynning, the rest 
dyd the same. And then Mr. Speaker 
made his excuse, standing still in his 
place ; and that done Mr. Treasurer and 
Mr. Controller, being by me called upon, 
sitting neere, they rose and sett hym to 
hys place, where indeed they should have 
sett hym eyther before his speeche, or els 
at the begynning, and his speeche should 
have been before the cheare. 

“* And that done, we all departed untill 
Thursday, that the Speaker was presented. 
And after his allowances and returne into 
the court, a bill was read for order sake, 
touching the due observation of the Son- 
daies, &c. The next daye, being Fridaie, 
the said bill was once agayne read and 
committed. The committees amounted 
in number to sixtie at the least, all yonge 


gent. And at our meeting in the after- 
noone, twenti at ones did speake, and 
there we sate talking, and dyd nothing 
untill night, so that Mr. Chancellor was 
wearie, and then we departed home. 

‘¢ Upon Satterdaye there were two other 
bills read, which were devised by my Lord 
Chieff Baron, one for trialls, another for 
demurrers, and a third as touching recu- 
sants. After this Mr. Chancellor used a 
speeche for the space of one houre and 
more. Mr. Chancellor’s speeche tended 
to a generalitie, concluding upon the 
safetie of her Majestie. Mr. Vizcha. fol- 
lowed, and his speeche was above two 
houres ; his speeche tended to particulari- 
ties and speciall actions, and concluded 
upon the Quene’s Highnes’ savetie. Be- 
fore this tyme I never heard in Parlia- 
ment the lyke matters uttered, and espe- 
cially the thinges contayned in the latter 
speeche. They were magnalia regni. After 
this done, committees for this cause were 
appointed. 

‘* But, for what chaunced, a lewd fel- 
lowe, called Robenson, free of the skyn- 
ners, and borne in Stawnforth, satt in the 
Parliament House all the whole daie, and 
heard what was said. He was searched, 
and nothing found abowt hym. Mr. 
Wylcks, Mr. Topclyff, Mr. Beale, and I, 
were sent to searche his lodging, but we 
found nothing. He is in the serjeant’s 
custodie. We have made as yet no re- 
port.’’—(11. 243.) 


The exploits of the English in Flanders; the anger of the Queen 
against Leicester for accepting the government of that country, and his 
restoration to favour, until, in the words of Raleigh (11. 291), he was 
“agayne her sweet Robyn,” are copiously illustrated. So are the pro- 


ceedings of that wonderful 
Genr, MAc. Vou. LX. 


year 1588. The history of the world does not 
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contain many incidents more astonishing than the defeat of the Armada 
and the delivery of England “* by the hand of the Omnipotent, from the 
boar that sought to lay her vineyard waste.” The editor has wisely endea- 
voured to add every thing within his reach to our knowledge respecting 
this marvellous event. We have here all the separate incidents paraded 
as it were before us, ‘* the courte in the campe,” where Elizabeth’s con- 
duct so enflamed the hearts of her good subjects, that ‘the weakest 
person amonges them thought himself able to match the proudest Spaniard 
that dared land in England” (II. 391); Drake chasing the Spaniards 
along the Channel, and watching anxiously for the Duke of Parma to sally 
out of Dunkirk—* I would willingly see it!” he exclaims. “ If they once 
sallie owt, the next news you shall heare will be the one to come to 
meeting against the other; which when it shall come to passe, or whether 
there be meeting or no, let us all with one consent, both high and lowe, 
magnifie and praise our most gracious and mercifull God, for his infinite 
and unspeakable goodness towards us.” (I1.390.) Amongst the incidents 
of the period, we here find a notice of that which was not the least mar- 
vellous, the state of the weather. Walsingham, writing from the camp, 
after describing the conduct of the Queen, adds, with extraordinary blind- 
ness, “‘ I feare now more the hand of God in respect of the unseasonable- 
nes of the weather, than the enemy.” (iI. 389.) 

The passages which relate to Elizabeth, personally, are innumerable. 
All her peculiarities, her caution, her love of procrastination, her penu- 
riousness, her confidence in her “ Spirit,’ as she termed Lord Burleigh, 


her fondness for reiterated consideration of matters which every one 
thought to have been determined upon, her quickness of reply, her 


strenuous endeayours after popularity ;—these and many other marked 
features of her character are exhibited in a great variety of instances. 
In this respect the letters of Sir Thomas Smith to Lord Burghley, in the 
second volume, are invaluable. Thus on the 6th of March 1574 :— 


‘* Your Lordship have good cause to neither can get the other letters signed, 
marvel that I have not wrytten of any re- nor the letter already signed, which your 
solution for the matter of Ulster. But also Lordship knoweth, permitted to be sent 


[alas!?] what can I write when I can 
have none, with daily attending for the 
most part three or four tymes in the day ? 
It maketh me weary of my life.——I 


Again, twelve months after, we 
* harping upon the same string :"— 

‘* My very good Lord, yesternight upon 
occasion the Quene’s Majesty spake unto 
me of Ireland, as misliking th’ enterprise 
of Ulster, for default of them who should 
execute it, axing what men of counsell or 
wisedom there were into whose hands 
there should be committed so great masse 
of money, and so great a charge ? 

‘*T answered her Highnes, the coun- 
sell what and how to do was allready taken, 
a plat laid downe by my Lord of Essex, 
allowed of the Deputie and counsell there, 
and well liked of my Lords here, as her 
Highnes hath at large heard of my Lords 
and all their reasons. ‘Now,’ quoth 
I, ‘cownsells be commonly of old men, 
grave men, and full of experience, and at 


away, but day by day, and hour by hour, 
deferred till ‘ anon’—‘ sone’—and ‘to- 
morrow.’ ’’—(I1. 7.) 


find Smith, to use his own phrase, 


home; the execution is to be done by 
yong men, captaynes, and _ souldiers 
abrode, as my Lord of Essex, who hath 
shewed great wisdom, courage, and bold- 
ness hitherto, and brought it to a very 
good pass for a begynning; and now 
having more experience, and Malby, and 
other captains with hym of courage, it is 
to be hoped that he shall bring it to a good 
end.’ ‘Yea,’ saith her Majesty, ‘but 
whom hath he with him but Malby? and 
such a masse of money! who shall have 
the charge of it, and the laying of it 
forth?’ ‘Madame,’ quoth I, ‘ the money 
is to be committed to your treasurer there, 
and upon his accompts to be employed 
upon the captains and souldiers for their 
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wages and victailles, and upon fortifica- 
tions. Indede the warrants must come 
in those quarters from my Lord of Essex, 
as reason is; the nomber of men for 
souldiers or laborers is appoynted to hym, 
their wages and their vitailles likewise, 
what is this yere to be expended upon 
them, their vitailles, and fortitications. 
If he do kepe his plats, then he followeth 
that which the wisest heades of the coun- 
sellers in England thynketh fit and best 


to be done; otherwise he deceiveth them 
and your Highnes, and most of all hym- 
self, which it is not likely that he should, 
nor, I trust, he will not do.’ Still her 
rays | harped upon that string as though 
she lacked there fit ministers, and shewed 
herself desirous to speake with your 
Lordship, with whom, I dowte not, but 
when her Highnes shall speake, I trust 
she will be satisfied.’’—-(I1. 29.) 


The Queen’s letter to Sir Edward Stafford, upon the offer of the 
sovereignty of the Low Countries to the Duke of Anjou, during the pen- 
dency of the proposal for his marriage with Elizabeth, is a striking speci- 
men of the manner in which she laid siege to the hearts of her subjects : 


‘¢ Oh! what may they think of me that 
for any glory of my own would procure 
the ruin of my land! Hitherto they have 
thought me no fool; let me not live the 
longer the worse. My mortal foe can 
no ways wish me a greater losse than 
England’s hate, neither should death be 
less welcome unto me than such mishap 
betide me. You see how nearly this mat- 
ter wringeth me, use it accordingly. 








Shall it ever be found true that Queen 
Elizabeth hath solemnized the perpetuall 
harm of England under the glorious title 
of marriage with Francis, heir of France ? 
No, no! it never shall be! We willingly 
will not repose our whole trust so far on 
the French nation, as we will give them in 
pawn all our fortune, and afterward stand 
to their discretion. I hope I shall not 
live to that hour.’’—(II. 151.) 


We wish we could quote the whole of this striking letter; but we 


must hasten to a close. 


From the year 1593 to the end of Lord Burleigh’s life, the editor has 


had the advantage of a collection of original letters addressed by that 
great man to his son Sir Robert Cecil, and contained in a volume belong- 
ing to the University of Cambridge, which has hitherto remained unno- 
ticed. Copious use has been made of that collection, and great indeed is 
the value which the book has consequently acquired. Boyle has re- 
marked, with equal truth and beauty, that, ‘‘ as the {sun is seen best at his 
rising and his setting, so men’s native dispositions are clearliest perceived 
whilst they are children and when they are dying.” In the work before 
us, Burleigh shines advantageously throughout, but nowhere with greater 
lustre than in these his last letters, written when he was conscious that 
his sun was hastening to the horizon. Retaining the cheerfulness which 
always distinguished him; busied but not “ broken by the storms of 
state ;"’ after an official experience of forty years, still possessed of the 
same clearness of understanding, simplicity of mind, singleness of pur- 
pose, and firm determination to fear God and honour the Queen, with 
which he embarked into the business of life. Neither piety nor loyalty 
can be rendered more attractive than they appear in the last letters of 
this illustrious statesman. We have exhausted our space, but we cannot 
conclude without some further extracts from the letters of this great man. 
We will take them from a letter written comparatively early in his career, 
and from the last which passed under his hand. 
Writing to Sir Thomas Smith in 1564, he says:— 


“7 love wisdom and honor it; but when vised. I know the place which I hold 


slights and crynks are joyned therewith, 
as I am sorrye sometyme to see, com- 
monly thereof followeth infinite incommo- 
dityes both to the party that useth them, 
and to them also that are therewith ad- 


hath bene of yeres not long passed, ad- 
judged a shoppe for cunning men, and 
yet surely I think the opinion commonly 
conceived thereof hath bene worse than 
the persons deserved. Some cause I 
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have so to think, that, knowing before 
Almighty God, my disposition to deal 
with all men playnely, and indede my 
unhabilitie, or, as I may say of myself, 
my dulness to invent crafts, yet do I not 
escape an evill judgment, desyrous to 
avoyde as much as I may that opinion; 
and, when I cannot, content with pa- 
cience and testimony of my own con- 
science to endure. God amend 
them that, meaning to make trappes of 
malice, are for the most part trapped 
themselves. I shall speke like an Italian 
ideott! Godsend them both to amend, 
and to doo as well as I wold myself, and 
this I saye with the testymony of a good 
conscience ; which mynd I gather not of 
any other philosophy but of His precepts 
that hath commanded me to love my 
enemyes, for therein only is the difference 
betwixt a Christian and a gentile. For 
yourself I nede give you no counsell, but 
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I wish you to have the like mynde. For 
when all the glorye and wytt,—when all 
the wealth and delyte of this world is 
passed, we must come before that Judg 
that will exact this rule of us, to discern 
us from the Gentiles. Good Mr. Smyth, 
take my low, base stile in this fond 
moode in good parte, and behold it not 
with the wysedom of the world, for 
though my outward actions are most 
commonly in publik things of the worlde, 
yet I thank God I doo submyt all my 
conceites and thoughts, as mere folly, to 
the wisdome and piety of the Gospell. 
You may saye it is strange to see a Se- 
cretary of Estate, that is an artificer of 
practices and counsells, to fall thus low 
into divinity. Well, so symple I am, 
whatsoever the world may judg of me 
for the place, and therin percas I do de- 
ceave the world.’’ (I. 158.) 


Thirty years afterwards he wrote to his son, Sir Robert Cecil, thus,— 


“Though I know you count it your 
duty in nature, so continually to show 
you’r carefull of my state of health, yet 
were I also unnatural if I should not 
take comfort thereby, and to beseke Al- 
mighty God to bless you with supply of 
such blessings as I cannot in this infir- 
mytie yield you. 

‘* Only I pray you diligently and effec- 
tually, let her Majesty understand how 
her singular kyndness doth overcome my 
power to acquit it, who, though she will 
not be a mother, yet she showeth herself 
by feding me with her own princely hand, 


as a careful norse, and if I may be 
weaned to fede myself, I shall be more 
ready to serve her on the earth, if not, 
I hope to be in heaven a servitor for her 
and God’s church. 

“And so I thank you for your par- 
tritches. 

‘* Your languishing father, 


‘¢W. BurGHtiey.” 
10th July, 1598. 


‘* Serve God by serving of the Quene, 
for all other service is indede bondage to 
the Devill.”” (II. 488.) 


These were probably his last written words. 
We have endeavoured to lay before our readers such extracts from this 


interesting work as will enable them fully to judge of its character. It 
appears to be well edited; the introduction and the notes are judicious, 
and the latter contain some important antiquarian details. ‘Ihe work has 


also the advantage of several engraved illustrations and a good Index. It 
well deserves to become popular. 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
(Continued from Vol. VIII. p. 569.) 
Vor. VI. p. 232. 


“Dr. Brarr is printing some sermons.” 
Sermons are written with great care and elegance of language, and are 
sometimes even cloquent ; but they have fullen into neglect, like many 
other volumes of a similar kind published in the last century, as they were 
rather employed in explaining and enforcing the moral duties enjoined by 
scripture and general ethics; than in dwelling on the high spiritual gifts 


Blair’s 


and graces peculiar to the gospel. They had not that “ unction,” the want 
of which the French Catholics complain of in the Port-Royal writers,—Ni- 
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cole, Arnauld, &c. By comparison of them with the sermons of Miller 
or Newman of the present day, the difference will be at once felt. 

P. 301. “The number of old oaks of an immense size filled me with a 
sort of respectful admiration ; for one of them 60/. was offered.” Bos- 
well was but little acquainted it would appear with the size of trees, or 
the value of timber. ‘The great Monmouth oak realised the sum of 800, 
the largest perhaps that one single tree ever fetched. 

P.328. “ Jack (Wilkes) has a great variety of talk, (Jack is a scholar).” 
—I suppose that it is well known that Wilkes edited Catullus and Theo- 
phrastus ; the selection of which authors, at least, furnishes a presumption 
of good taste. He had a very good classical library apparently well read. 
I possess among others his copy of Ernesti’s Homer, (to which he has at- 
tached the Hymn to Ceres, edited by Ruhnken), and his copy of Casau- 
bon’s Strabo, in 2 vols. folio, which is full of geographical and historical 
notes by him, on slips of paper, appended to the text. ‘The work was 
evidently read with great care, and with knowledge of the subject 
and language. ‘This will corroborate Johnson's assertion of Wilkes’s scho- 
larship, which stood without any additional proof before. 

P. 332, Cibber’s Lives of the Poets.—The account of this work was 
published in Phillips's Theatrum Poetarum, ed. Brydges, p. 71. “ It ap- 
pears from this, that some of the materials were collected by Coxeter ; 
that they were digested and added to by Shiels, and that the whole was 
altered and corrected by Theophilus Cibber.”” See a poem on the Power 
of Beauty, by Shicls, in Pearch’s Collection, vol. i. p. 194. It appears 
that Anthony Aston wrote a curious Supplement to Cibber’s Poets; see 
Malone’s Dryden, vol. iii. p. 227 ; also consult Censura Literaria, vol. vi. 
p- 352. There is a biographical memoir, supposed to be written by Dr. 
Cotton, the Ordinary of Newgate, (account of Thomas Cibber) in Gold- 
smith’s Works, ed. Prior, vol. i. p. 361. 

Vor. VII. p. 5. ‘It is more probable that witnesses should lie or be 
mistaken, than that they (miracles) should happen.” Johnson, “ why, 
Sir, Hume taking the proposition simply is right." Hume’s argument on 
miracles was rigourously examined by Dr. J. Campbell of Aberdeen. See 
some account of his book, azd some remarks of IIume upon it, with his 
letter to Campbell, in Smellie’s Life of Hume, p. 183 to 195. ‘To this 
I shall first add what the Rev. C. Benson says in his Hulsean Lectures, 
Vol. i, p. 85—94, Disc. iv—‘‘I deemed it sufficient to reply, by deny- 
ing that experience in al/ cases is the measure of the intrinsic credibility 
of facts. ‘The proposition of Hume is of too general a nature; he was 
only authorised to assume that the intrinsic credibility of facts is to be 
measured by this analogy to our past experience of the same, or similar 
facts having occurred under the same or similar circumstances.” See 
also Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, p. 3. Hume's principle concisely 
i¢this——“‘ That it is contrary to experience that a miracle should be true, 
but not contrary to experience that testimony should be false.” Now, 
there appears a small ambiguity in the term ‘experience,’ and the phrase 
contrary to experience,or contradicting experience ; for which Paley shows 
that ‘ want of experience’ should be substituted ; and then he proves that 
the improbability arising from this want of experience, is only equal to the 
probability there is, that if the thing were true, we should experience 
things similar to it, or that such things should be generally experienced, 
Paley shows how weak that probability is, and yet that probability is the 
exact converse, and therefore the exact measure of the improbability which 
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arises from the want of experience, and which Mr. Hume represents as in- 
vincible by human testimony. He then observes—‘ The force of experi- 
ence, as an objection to miracles, is founded on the presumption, either 
that the course of nature is invariable, or that if it ever varied, variations 
will be frequent and general. Has the necessity of this alternative been 
demonstrated? He then observes that Hume states the case of mira- 
cles as a contest of opposite improbabilities ; but he suppresses all those 
circumstances of exlenuation which result from our knowledge of the ex- 
ertion, power; and disposition of the Deity; his concern in the creation, 
the end answered by the miracle, the importance of that end, and its sub- 
serviency to the plan pursued in the work of nature. Lastly, he tries 
Hume's argument by the rule, that if a theorem proposed, is tried ina 
simple case, and produces a false result, there must be some mistake in 
the demonstration. His simple case is, that the apostles were burnt, 
strangled, racked, rather than give up the truth of their account of the 
miracles wrought before their eyes. The false result is—Mr. Hume’s 
rule, [ am noé to believe them. On this subject Hey’s Lectures on 
Divinity may be. consulted, and it has been discussed by many other 
writers. Mr. Babbage says, ‘“ that more sophistry has been advanced 
against it, than its author employed in the whole of his writings.”"—(v. 
Bridg. ‘Treatise, p. 118), and he agrees with Dr. Johnson that the “ main 
argument, divested of its less important particulars, never has, and never 
will be refuted.” We recommend the tenth and eleventh chapters of Mr. 
Babbage’s work to attention, which enter fully into the arguments, and exa- 
mine it by calculation ; thus a complete answer is given to the argument of 
Hume against miracles, by not only showing the possibility of supporting 
them by testimony, but even of ascertaining, in any given circumstances, 
the precise number of witnesses required. See also Dr. Chalmers’s Evi- 
dence of the Christian Religion, Vol. i. p. 129, “ on the power which lies 
in the concurrence of distinct testimonies.” ‘Thus then we quit this inte- 
resting subject with the satisfactory result,—that the conclusion at which 
Mr. Hume arrived respecting the sufliciency of testimony to support a 
miracle, will not bear the test of a numerical calculation.* 

P. 8. ‘Taylor said a small bull-dog was as good as a large one ; Johnson 
—‘ No, Sir:’ for in proportion to his size, he has strength, and your argu- 
ment would prove that a good bull-dog may be as small as a mouse.’ Bos- 
well—* It is amazing how he entered with per taitnesle and keenness upon 





* It appears to me that the miracles performed by Christ in attestation of the truth 
of his mission, should not only be taken as connected with the prophecies, but with 
the whole chain of previous miracles recorded in the ancient Scriptures; a chain ex- 
tending from the time of Adam to a period of a few years preceding our Lord’s Ad- 
vent. The constantly repeated divine interference from the earliest time to which 
history extends, through a long series of years, conducted through different agents, 
and authenticated by various persons, must certainly lessen the improbability atten@- 
ing any particular series of miracles. When we remove the argument from reasoning 
to fact, the science of geology will inform us of a very important and extraordinary 
interference of Providence in the works of the creation, at some definite time,—no 
less than a new creation of animal nature differing essentially from that previously 
placed upon earth. If, too, as the conclusions of the deepest philosophy seem to in- 
fer, that the system of the universe is preserved and regulated by the constant and 
perpetual will, er active power of the Creator employed on it,—the form of the ar- 
gument against miracles, against interpositions of another kind, is surely much dimi- 
nished, and the testimony becomes stronger in its foundation, and more varied in its 
authorities. 
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everything that occurred in conversation.’ Here certainly, with Mr. Bos- 
well’s leave, is neither keenness nor perspicuity in argument, but in their 
place, sophistry and error. 1st, The sophistry is in distorting Dr. Taylor's 
position, who referred his terms large and small to the existing differences 
that are seen, within the limits of the size to which the animal is by nature 
confined. Might not we fairly argue that a small man may be as strong 
as a large one? “ No, Sir,” Johnson would say, “ for a Lilliputian of eight 
inches high is not so strong as the Irish giant.” 2nd, Then the error con- 
sists in estimating a bull-dog’s goodness by his strength; which shows that 
with all this keenness and perspicuity he knew nothing of the matter in 
dispute. A bull-dog has more need of courage and nimble dexterity than 
of strength and weight. The success of his attack, always a dangerous 
one, depends on his being able to seize and retain hold of some tender part 
of the bull’s body, himself avoiding the bull’s horns, and being free from 
injury. The part chosen by the instinctive sagacity of the dog, assisted 
perhaps by his training, is the upper lip, by which he pins the bull to the 
ground, which gives it such exquisite pain as to overcome its power of 
resistance ; and the strength of the dog is of little importance. But if, 
as Johnson argued, the strength and size of the dog were the important 
points to be considered, it is plain that the mastiff, a much larger and as 
fierce an animal, would long have superseded a dog of such inferior size. 
This comes of a perpetual habit of contradiction. 

P. 9. ‘* There must be a diseased mind when there is a failure of me- 
mory at seventy.” A book containing all the well-authenticated instances 
of remarkable memory, would form an interesting and useful part of the 
history of the powers of the mind. We believe, of Henderson the actor, 
remarkable instances of memory are cited. In the life of a great scholar, 
La Croze, we have met with some more extraordinary. Leibnitz, when 
at Berlin, had the curiosity to put La Croze’s memory to trial. He re- 
cited twelve verses in twelve different languages one single time. La Croze 
repeated them, and not only repeated, but transposed them at the will of 
those present. Mr. Pelloutier, to try his local memory, selected four dif- 
ferent passages,—one from Catullus,—one from the Scholiast on Pindar— 
one from the Scholiast on Aristophanes,—and the last from St. Jerome. 
He turned the conversation as it were accidently on the subject. La Croze 
told him where the passages were, and cited the exact words. Mn- 
retus in his Varie Lectiones mentions a Corsican, to whom he and _ his 
friends repeated certain Greek and Latin words without any connexion 
with each other,—some words without any meaning, till they were quite 
tired of their dictation. ‘lhe Corsican exhorted them to continue, and 
complained that the number of words was not sufficient. At length he 
repeated them all accurately, and in the order delivered. Muretus men- 
tions the names of his friends present at this remarkable exhibition :— 
“N. Lippomanus, Laz. Mocenicus, Joh. Malipetrus, and G, Contarenus ; 
aliosque praeterea innumerabiles ejus rei testes haberem, a quibus si mentires, 
vanitatem meam coargui nollem.” 

P. 10. “ Talking of Rochester's Poems, he said he had given them to 
Mr. Steevens to be castrated for the edition of his Poets.” The edition 
Johnson must have given to castrate is that of 1731 in two volumes, but 
Rochester is not answerable for the objectionable poems, and the book- 
seller did not venture to affix his name to this work. ‘“ Rochester wrote 
but little of the ribaldry that passes under his name, but having obtained 
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the character of a lewd writer, everything in that strain was fathered upon 
him.’ See Nichols’s Select Poems, Vol. iii. p. 201. 

P. 11. “ Prior is a lady’s book. No lady is ashamed to have it standing 
in her library.” I have no doubt but that this is correct, whatever may 
be thought of Prior now, the gallantry of whose verses, as far as ladies are 
concerned, is certainly harmless at the present day, for his name is 
scarcely known among them; but when we hear with astonishment, the 
language of some of Dryden’s plays, the words often put into the mouth of 
Mrs. Oldfield and other actresses, and particularly the prologues and 
epilogues affixed to Shadwell’s plays ; we can well conceive Prior’s loose 
wit to be a kind of lesser morality. The mask, and afterwards “ the 
modest fan,” concealed the no-blushes of the fair audience. 

P. 12. “‘ He said the dispute as to the comparative excellence of Homer 
and Virgil was inaccurate. We must consider whether Homer was not 
the greatest poet, though Virgil may have produced the finest poem ;” to 
which Mr. James Boswell adds, ‘‘ Where is the inaccuracy, if the admirers 
of Homer contend, that he was not only prior to Virgil in point of time, 
but superior in excellence.” ‘The inaccuracy appears to me to consist in 
the manner in which the comparison is made, which would not lead toa 
satisfactory or accurate result, because the superiority of poetical genius’ 
does not carry with it in this case, the necessary superiority of poetical 
production. If the poets were coeval, we may say that we should judge of 
their poetical powers by their poems: this makes an accurate test, but 
considering the long interval between the time of Homer and Virgil, that 
test is no longer just, because the later poet with inferior powers may pro- 
duce the finest poem; but you have no other test or proof of their respec- 
tive genius, but the poems they have left, and these are, according to 
Jolnson’s argument, an inaccurate criterion of what poetic powers they 
might respectively possess. ‘The taste and feeling of Virgil, profiting by, 
and making use of the invention of Homer, might produce a more finished 
and beautiful poem than Homer himself ; yet Homer's invention might be 
a nobler and grander element of poetic genius, than a finished taste, or 
powers of felicitous adaptation. Johnson, therefore, would wish the com- 
parison to be made from the inferences we draw of the poetical abilities of 
each, rather than from the actual compositions which they left. Johnson 
says justly,—* The dispute is inaccurate.’ Boswell asks how the conclu- 
sion of one party is inaccurate. The inaccuracy, in answer to him, would be 
this—that if the admirers of Homer contended that he was superior to 
Virgil, the admirers of Virgil would deny it; then they must find a cri- 
terion to judge the respective merits of each, and that criterion is, as John- 
son says, énaccurate, when the rival poets live at such different <eras. 
Perhaps Johnson meant that we should judge of them by a double estimate : 
—JIst. That of their productions ; 2ndly, That of their poetical powers con- 
sidered in the abstract. 

P. 46. I suppose no persons but Boswell and Malone could ever have 
raised a doubt about the meaning of Parnell’s lines, which is obvious to 
the poorest understanding : 

To know the world by sight, 
To find if books or swains report it right ; 
For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet came wandering by the nightly dew. 


But Boswell looked on ‘ swains’ as a generic, not a specific term, as stand- 
ing for men ; and some difficulty also arose from the rather obsolete term 
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‘swain.’ Had it stood—‘* To find if books or peasants speak it right,” 
Boswell could not have missed the meaning. 

P. 59. “ Marble dog of Mr. Jennings.” —This famous dog was so talked 
of in the world, that the proprietor went by the name of ‘ Dog Jennings." 
He was father of Mrs. Lock, of Norbury; and a most extraordinary 
character. He eollected works of vertu, books, pictures, bronzes, &c. 
almost to his dying day ; and the visit I paid him in his house at the foot 
of Battersea-bridge,—his curiosities, his conversation, dress, manner, (half 
English, half Italian,) his little flat velvet cap, and his thick, high plough- 
man’s shoes, formed an adventure never to be forgotten. I think some 
account of him is to be found in the Memoirs of the Hawkins’s. 

P. 62. “ It is remarkable that the most unhealthy countries, where 
there are the most destructive diseases, such as Egypt and Bengal, are the 
most populous.” Bengal is not an unhealthy country, as regards the 
natives—the Hindoos. The only destructive disease of Egypt is the 
plague, which occurs sometimes at distant intervals, and the ravage of which, 
chiefly confined to towns, is soon repaired. But in countries like Egypt 
and Bengal, the climate, causing an increased fertility of soil, creates a 
large population. Wheat in Egypt and Syria produces 70 and 80 and 
100 fold; in England 20 or 30. The plantain produces 150 times as 
much food as wheat, on the same space of ground. In addition to which, 
the inhabitants of hot countries require much less food ; so that a greater 
population is supported with ease. I think in Malta there are 300 
persons to every acre of ground. A thriving population scarcely feels the 
effects of war, conscriptions, or diseases in the diminution of its numbers. 
Dr. Johnson was quite right in his correctness of the statement, and in 
saying, ‘‘ countries which are the most populous, have the most destruc- 
tive diseases.” So certain are the laws of nature which regulate this, that 
medical men inform us, that in masses of population, if one disease omits 
to appear in its usual course, another kind may be expected to break out : 
but as Meric Casaubon saith—‘‘I forget myself.” 

We will now end with a word or two on Johnson's style.—The style 
of Dr. Johnson differs from that of the English writers who proceeded 
him, in being more uniformly stately and formal, in the introduction of 
words derived from the Greek and Latin in the place of the more familiar 
Saxon, and particularly in the manner in which he often winds up his 
sentences in trilogies, or, in other words, in three partitions or divisions. 
This is not common with our old writers, such as Taylor, Milton, Barrow, 
Temple, Clarendon, who did not bind themselves to so regular a structure, 
but poured out their eloquent thoughts in periods of a fuller and wider har- 
mony. Sometimes, to produce that variety which is a necessary constituent 
of a fine style, they ended their sentences with a short and familiar 
word, in the manner afterwards adopted with such success by Addison. 
I have lately read a elever little work, which scems, one might almost 
say, to have been the model of Johnson’s imitation. The title of the 
book is ** Moral Discourses and Essays upon severall Sclect subjccts, by 
T. C. Esq. 1655, 12mo.” ‘To prove my assertiou, I will here give a few 
specimens of the author's manner, which might be supposed to be extracts 
from the Rambler. 

P. 43. ‘“ Style consists in the aptnesse wherewith they were acted: free from the 
of connexion, in the gravity of composure, incongruity of common talk, the gaudery 
and in the care of delivering matters of declamation, and the levityof romance.”* 
with the same seriousness and solemnity P, 20. ** What ambition can we enter- 
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tain but that of humility ? what emulation 
but that of reverence? who can be mori- 
gerous enough in his behaviour? what 
repentance is sufficient to pacify, what 
prayers to entreat, and what addresses to 
adore ?”” 

P. 110. ‘‘The beauty of men is their 
honour, not that of pomp and titles, but 
of reall worth. The uniformity of their 
lives, and symmetry of their actions,—in 
one word, the idea of their virtues, great 
excellencies indeed, if they were not apter 
than those of women to be corrupled with 


Lastly, I will give a passage from 
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flattery, blasted with arrogance, and coun- 
terfeited with craft.” 

P. 119. ‘* Whatever prejudices the fool- 
ish and sensual conceive of old age, it is 
the academy of wisdom, the diadem of life, 
and the porch of immortality.” 

P. 123. ‘* What further can be added 
to the just merits of old age ; whose ac- 
tions are uniform and its passions regular ; 
whose virtues are perfect, and even its 
errors secure ; it understands rightly, it 
concludes as it were infallibly, and which 
crowns all, it lives conformably.” 


p- 172, which is very Johnsonian in 


its structure. ‘“ He hath the boldness of a lion without the rage, and 
the caution of a fox without the craft. He is subtle without equivocation, 
courtly without falsehood, and courteous without design.” Had such 
passages as these, and others which might be given, been found in the works 
of Sir Thomas Browne, they would have been set down by the critics as 
the certain model on which Johnson’s balanced and modulated sentences 
were formed. 


Benhall, March 5. J.M. 





THE RECORD COMMISSION,* No. X. 


Miscellaneous Records, selected from the Office of the King’s Remembrancer. Fol. 
Lond, unpublished. 


IT was intended under the late Record Commission to publish a work which was 
to contain a detailed account of the Acta or Proceedings of the Commissioners, with 
an Appendix of illustrative documents. Amongst other subjects which would have 
been treated of in that work, the operations of the Commission with reference to 
the King’s Remembrancer’s Records would have occupied a conspicuous place, and, 
with a view, we presume, at once to justify and illustrate those operations, various 
miscellaneous documents, calculated to exemplify the nature of that collection of 
Records, were selected and printed, and would have been used as an Appendix to the 
contemplated work. The design was a good one, and, in some hands, might have 
been made extremely useful, but ‘‘ nimble mischance, that is so light of foot,’’ out- 
ran it in the execution, and all that now remains is the intended Appendix of docu- 
ments selected from the King’s Remembrancer’s Records. Even that has not been 
sent forth into the world, but a copy of it having found its way into our possession, we 
think our readers will feel obliged to us for a notice of its contents. 

The several documents here printed relate to the reigns of John, Henry III. Ed- 
ward I. and Edward II. They are thrown together in what appears to be a very 
irregular manner, but we propose to notice them in chronological order, and shall 
therefore direct attention, in the first place, to a 





* These papers have been hitherto entitled ‘‘ The New Record Commission,” a 
designation which has been gradually becoming more and more inappropriate. The 
body to which it had reference has gone the ordinary round. It has waxed and 
waned, and, finally, disappeared. Whether it will ‘‘ repair its drooping head, and 
trick its beams,’’ remains to be seen; but, in the mean time, we shall continue our 
notices of the works of the late Commission, under the title we have placed at the 
head of this article, 
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Rotulus de Prestito, or Roll of Monies paid on account, during the 7th year of 
King John. 


Rolls of this description occasionally furnish a date, a place, or a designation that is 
useful, but they are not of any great general value. They consist of entries of sums 
of money paid to persons who were afterwards to render account of such sums, 
either at the Exchequer, or to the Keeper of the Privy Purse. 

The Roll here printed, p. 270 to p. 276, is the earliest of its kind known to exist. 
A similar Roll of the 12th of John is extant in the Tower, and one of the 14th of 
John is in the same repository from whence the one now before us was derived. 

The 7th of John, the year to which this Roll refers, began on the 19th May, 1205, 
and ended on the 10th May, 1206. It was a year of great affliction throughout Eng- 
land. The preceding winter had been distinguished for its severity ; a great frost set 
in on the 14th January, and lasted until the 22nd March. The succeeding summer 
was one of scarcity. Wheat rose to twelve times its ordinary price, and the country 
was desolated by famine. The imbecile monarch chose this disastrous period for an 
exhibition of apparent courage and activity. He published his determination to em- 
bark for Normandy with an English army, and with that view, assembled a large fleet 
and many soldiers at Portsmouth. Many of his Barons refused to accompany him ; 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, for reasons which do not appear, forbade the ex- 
pedition. The King’s object, however, was merely to raise money. On the 13th 
June,* he embarked with a small company and landed again near Wareham on the 
third day afterwards. Upon his return, says the chronicler, he levied an infinity 
of money from the Earls, Barons, Knights, and Religious Houses, under pretence 
that they would not follow him across the sea to recover his inheritance. (Mat. 
Paris, p. 148.) To complete the misery of this unhappy year, it witnessed the 
death of Archbishop Hubert, and the breaking out of the dispute between John and 
the Pope. 

The present Roll throws little light upon these incidents, and, except perhaps as 
a specimen of aclass of Records, was not at all worthy of publication. The follow- 
ing payments made on the King’s return from his chivalrous expedition from Ports- 
mouth to Dartmouth may serve as specimens. 


‘‘ On Sunday before the feast of St. John the Baptist, at Dartmouth, to the sailors, 
imprested on account of their liveries, whereof William de St. Mayence has the par- 
ticulars [jactatas, quere, juratas] sworn before the Steward and Philip de Luci; the 
total, 657. 3s. Also to Thomas of Dover, William, son of Suanilde and John the 
Clerk of Hee [Hythe], that is, to the three masters of the King’s Gallies from the 
Cinque Ports, imprested upon their liveries, 15/. by the Steward. To Thomas of 
Gloucester, for the Bristol galley, upon his liveries, 5 marks. To Henry, son of 
Charles, and Alexander, son of Balder, for the Ipswich galley, 100s. on account of the 
Burghers of the same town.”’ 


The next record, in point of date, is a 
Rotulus Mise, or Roll of Wardrobe Expenses of the 14th year of King John: 
a Record which is, perhaps, the first in value of those here printed. 


The importance of Household Expenses as materials for historical illustration is 
universally acknowledged ; indeed few antiquarian books are more justly appreciated 





* « Tdibus Juli’? occurs in the printed Matthew Paris (Edition 1644, p. 148), but 
this is an obvious mistake for Junii. On the 13th July, Archbishop Hubert died, 
and John was at Canterbury two days afterwards, (Rot. Claus. p. 42), which would 
be “ Idibus Julii.”’. The Close Rolls prove also that he was at Portsmouth on the 13th 
June, and at Dorchester on the 16th. (Ibid. p. 38,39.) And see Mr. Hardy’s 
Itinerary. 
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than the publications of this description which have proceeded from the Society of 
Antiquaries, and from Bishop Percy, and other able editors. Of those already pub- 
lished the earliest is that of the 28th Edward I. printed by the Society of Antiqua- 
ries in 1787. The Record before us is nearly ninety years anterior. Nor is its su- 
perior antiquity its only claim upon our attention. It will be found to present a 
striking picture of the state of the kingdom, of society, and of manners; the life led 
by the monarch ; the composition of his court; with many other minute details which 
will appear as we proceed. 

It extends from the 4th May, 1212, to the 22nd May, 1213; a period of singular 
trouble and difficulty. The kingdom had now been for four years under an interdict ; 
the King had been excommunicated ; his subjects absolved from their allegiance ; 
and, finally, a sentence of deposition had been passed against him by the Pope, which 
the French King was levying troops to carry into execution. The present Record 
enables us to trace the conduct of the vacillating monarch under circumstances of 
such peculiar embarrassment, and it will be found interesting to follow him with some 
minuteness. 

The Earl of Boulogne, having been expelled from his hereditary possessions by the 
King of France, took refuge in England, where he and his followers were honourably 
received and abundantly rewarded by John. (Mat. Paris, 161.) In return, the exile 
did homage and took an oath of fealty to the English monarch ; and this transfer of 
his allegiance took place publicly, before an assembly of Earls and Barons summoned 
to be present upon the occasion. (Foed. I. 104.) ‘‘ These things,’’ remarks John, 
‘¢ we would have done thus publicly in London, that our friends might receive joy 
and our enemies utter confusion therefrom.’’ (Ibid.) The Feast of the Ascension, 
Thursday, the 3rd May 1212, was the day upon which this important ceremony took 
place, and the Record before us opens upon the day following. The first three or 
four entries exhibit John fully alive to the importance of the Earl of Boulogne, as a 
political instrument, and, when taken in conjunction with documents in the Foedera, 
prove that he endeavoured to make the most of him. On the 4th of May a Knight 
of Flanders was despatched with a gift of ten marks and letters to Ferrand the Earl 
of Flanders, and to the Countess Margaret his aunt. To the former, John wrote 
that the Earl of Boulogne had stated that he, the Earl of Flanders, was willing to 
enter into John’s service upon payment of a certain fee and other advantages which 
John was of opinion might easily be settled, and therefore he desired the Earl to send 
some confidential persons into England by whom a treaty between them might be 
concluded. He referred him to his messengers ;—one of whom was the gentleman 
who received the ten marks, and the other a retained servant of John’s, who received 
his fee of 107. just before he started (Rot. Mise, p. 231); for the particulars of what 
had taken place with the Earl of Boulogne. He also proposed that neither he nor 
the Earl should travel far from the sea coast until the treaty between them was con- 
cluded. (Feed. I. 105.) 

The invitation to send a confidential messenger was complied with by the mission of 
William de Obrichecort, or, as he is termed in the Foedera (I. 107), Walter de Hau- 
bergecurt, Steward of the Earl of Flanders. He received a gift of twenty marks from 
the King (Rot. Mis. 235), and, together with James of Calais, who received a gift of 
five marks (Ibid.), took back an invitation to the Earl to meet the King at Dover in 
fifteen days of St. Mary Magdalene finally to conclude the proposed arrangement. 
This appointment does not appear to have been acceded to, but after the 17th August 
we find various companies of Knights of Flanders, in the service of the King. (Rot. 
Mis. p. 238-9.) 

To the Countess of Flanders the King wrote on the same 4th May, in reply to her 
application for the loan of 3000 marks, that he would let her have that sum upon the 
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joint security of herself, the Earl Ferand, and the three towns of Ghent, Bruges, and 
Ypres (Foed. I. 105) ; an answer which fully confirms the inference to be drawn from 
numerous entries in this Record that John’s wants consisted not in money but in 
men’s hearts. 

On the following day, the 5th May, a messenger of the Viscount de Thouars re- 
ceived a present of half a mark (Rot. Mis. p. 231) and a letter to his Lord, which is 
printed in the Foedera. It is singularly characteristic, but we cannot do more than 
allude to it. It relates the proceedings with reference to the Earl of Boulogne, al- 
ludes to some confidential matters only understood between John and his correspon- 
dent, and communicates that John had received from the Emperor a strenuous and 
indignant denial of a rumour that he had forsaken John’s cause, and had admitted 
ambassadors from the King of France. (Foed. I. 105.) 

A few days after this letter was despatched an Embassy from the Emperor, con- 
sisting of three Ambassadors and a train of twenty-eight persons, reached England 
and proceeded to Guildford, where the King then was, to have an audience with him. 

Various documents in the Foedera and on the Close and Patent Rolls, prove that 
at this time John retained in his service the Dukes of Louvain, Limburg, and Sax- 
ony, the Count de Bar, and various other foreign princes; and the Roll now under 
consideration is full of payments to mercenary troops. Three several companies of 
Knights of Flanders were paid fees which amounted to 950 marks per annum (p. 
238—240) ; a company of Knights of the Empire were paid 1007. per annum; and a 
very great many Knights were hired individually. The sums were various, and range 
from 100s. per annum to thirty marks. - Besides this annual fee there were generally 
other payments, as allowances for casualties; for expenses in coming to England and 
returning home (p. 233, 242); donatives of two or three marks to each Knight, 
several times in the course of the year (p. 249, 250, 265); allowances for liveries 
generally at 2s. per day, and 20s. to each person to buy a rowney, or 40s. for a 
palfrey (p. 238—241). The payments to the noble persons whom John retained were 
considerably larger, and the actual return of service does not appear; the annual fee 
of the Duke of Saxony was 500 marks (p. 238) ; that of the Duke of Limburg, 400 
marks (p. 242); that of Waleran de Limburg (Vide Foed. I. 106) 502. (p. 263); and 
the Emperor received under the name of a gift and not a fee 1000 marks (p. 243). 

Whilst thus deriving assistance from the Continent, John was at the same time 
anxious to consolidate and renew, if not enlarge, his friendly connexions nearer home. 
Reginald, the King of Man and the Isles, came to London at this time, and on the 
13th May took, or probably renewed, an oath of allegiance to the excommunicated 
Monarch. (Feed. J. 105.) On the 20th May (Rot. Mis. p. 232), Stephen of Ox- 
ford received ten marks to pay the expenses of conducting the King of Man back to 
his dominions. 

The present Roll confirms also a statement of Matthew Paris as to a transaction 


calculated to strengthen the friendship at that time subsisting between England and 
Scotland. The entry is as follows : 


‘* For the expences of Alexander, son of the King of Scotland, on Sunday in Mid- 
Lent, when he was made a knight at Clerkenwell, the particulars whereof are 
endorsed upon the roll of expences of the 13th year of the King’s reign—14/. 4s. 6d.” 
(Rot. Mis. 232.) 

A month or two afterwards the King of Scotland himself attended John’s Court at 
Carlisle, as appears from the following entry ; 


“‘To Master Matthew, Clerk to Philip de Valons, Chamberlain of the King of 
Scotland, for the accustomed allowance which the same King of Scotland ought to 
have whilst he is at court for his kitchen and stable—30s.’’—(p. 234.) 


And on the 13th August John received a present from the King of Scotland of 
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three falcons, sent by three of his falconers, who received a reward of 20s. each from 
the English King.—(p. 238.) 

Whilst thus fortifying himself, as it seemed on every side, a trouble burst in from 
an unexpected quarter. The Welsh had been grievously chastised in the preceding 
year. John had penetrated to Snowdon, destroying the country on every side, and 
upon his withdrawal, had received twenty-eight youths, sons of principal persons, as 
hostages for the future fidelity of the country. At the present moment, when nothing 
could be more inopportune to John, he learnt that theWelsh had entered England in 
considerable force, and had even beseiged and taken several of his castles upon the 
borders. Mat. Paris adds, that they decapitated all the prisoners, and burnt almost 
all the towns into which they entered. The first trace of these events in the Roll 
before us is contained in the following entry, which singularly marks the barbarism 
of the period : 

‘¢ To William, Adam Crok’s man, who brought the heads of six Welshmen, servants 
of Cadwallan, to the Lord the King at Rochester, 6s.—given him by the King.’’ 
—(p. 231.) 

Either John’s pendirg treaties with his foreign auxiliaries, or his own dilatoriness 
and cowardice, prevented his proceeding to repel this invasion for nearly two months; 
and in the mean time the Welsh, whose objects were merely revenge and plunder, re- 
tired within their boundaries. At length, towards the end of July, writs were sent 
to summon the Knights to mect the King at Nottingham (p. 235, 236)—a safe place 
at a sufficient distance from the meditated scene of action, and where—a proof of its 
safety—the Welsh hostages were kept. After coursing over the country from 
Winchester to Carlisle, John reached Nottingham on the 14th August (p. 235), and 
there instantly followed a characteristic scene of horror. ‘* Before he would eat 
meat,’’ says Matthew Paris, ‘‘ out of revenge for the incursions of the Welsh, he 
caused the twenty-eight Jads, whom he had taken as hostages the year before, to be 
hanged upon a gallows.’’? This was the only result of his great armament. Alarmed 
by letters from the King of Scotland, and from his daughter, the wife of Lewellin 
Prince of Wales, who gave him information of conspiracies for his assassination 
existing amongst his own followers, he at once dismissed his troops, under pretence 
that certain important affairs prevented his fulfilling his intentions (Rot. Pat. 94) 
against Wales, and resumed his accustomed wandering life. Having now a large 
foreign force in England, and, the coast being safe under their protection, he was at 
liberty to adopt his Arab-like propensity of proceeding from piace to place. Unless 
we could transfer to our pages Mr. Hardy’s very useful Itinerary, it is scarcely possible 
for us to make our readers fully acquainted with the frequency, the constancy, we 
might say, and extent, of the movements of this extraordinary man ; but we will give 
a few instances from this Roll. 

On the 22nd August 1212 he was at Nottingham (p. 239); on the 23rd at South- 
well (ibid.); on the 31st at York (ibid.); on the 2nd September at Auverton 
[Allerton] (p. 240) ; on the 3rd at Dernington [Darlington], and afterwards at Durham 
(ibid.) ; on the 6th at Darlington again (ibid.) ; on the 11th at Nottingham (ibid.) ; 
on the 17th at Northampton (p. 242); on the 19th at the Tower of London (ibid.) ; 
on the 22nd at Havering (ibid.) ; on the 25th at Writtle (ibid.); on the 28th at 
Colchester (p. 343); on the 2nd October at Lambeth (ibid.) ; on the 6th at Win- 
chester (ibid.) ; on the 12th at Christchurch (p. 244); on the 14th at Corfe (ibid) ; 
on the 18th at Bristol (ibid.) ; on the 26th at London (p. 245) ; on the 4th November 
at Reading (p. 246); on the 10th at Saint Briavells (ibid.) ; on the 15th at Hereford 
(ibid.) ; on the 20th at Warwick (p. 247); on the 24th at Nottingham (ibid.) ; 
on the 28th at Stamford (ibid.) ; on the 2nd December at Northampton (p. 244) ; on 
6th at Woodstock (p. 249); on the 9th at Marlborough (ibid.) ; on the 16th at Corfe 
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(ibid.) ; on the 19th at Winchester (ibid.); on the 21st at Odiham (ibid.) ; on the 
24th at Westminster (ibid.), where he spent his Christmas; and on the 27th again 
started off to Hertford, and thence directly north, until, on the 28th January 1213, 
he reached Alnwick (p. 252). He then returned southwards, and on the 28th 
February was again at Hertford (p. 253). His next course was westward. On the 
17th March he was again at Corfe (p. 256), and on the 28th was back again in London 
(p. 257). On the 30th he was off again, and on the 4th April was at Winchester ; on 
the 11th at Rochester, and before the end of the month had returned to London; had 
gone from thence to Winchester and Portsmouth, and thence round to Dover, through 
Arundel, Lewes, and Battle, and had returned again to Winchester (p. 259—260). 
During the fatal month of May, in which this Roll comes to an end, his treaty with 
the papal legate kept him stationary in the neighbourhood of Dover, where he ulti- 
mately resigned his kingdom, and, as soon as he received it back again, started off 
once more upon his travels. 

This propensity for loco-motion is singularly indicative of the unsteadiness of 
disposition—the want of fixedness of mind and purpose, which distinguished this 
unhappy monarch. The consequences were most disastrous to himself, and must in 
some respects have been peculiarly inconvenient to his subjects. 

According to the legal practice of that period, the courts of justice followed the 
King’s person. All writs were returnable ‘‘ wheresoever we [thatis, the King,] shall 
then be in England ;”’ and there are not wanting in the Roll before us indications that 
John exercised his prerogatives as the fountain of justice even during the widest of 
his rambles. Thus: 


*¢ June 9th, 1212, at Kingshaugh ; For eight dozens of parchment [that is, either 
rolls, or slips upon which writs were engrossed], 3s. 4d.’’—p. 233. 
“« July 14th; Parchment bought at Northampton, that is to say, five dozens, 20d.” 


—p. 235. 

My uly 22d, at Woodstock; For wax bought to seal the King’s writs, 20s.— 
delivered to Walter the Spigurnell.’’—(Ibid.) 

* August 14th, at Nottingham; For four dozens of parchment, 2s.—(p. 238.) 

‘¢ September 12th, at Nottingham ; Wax to seal the King’s writs, 3 marks ; delivered 
to Adam Chat, Serjeant of the Chapel.’’—(p. 240.) 

“« April 22d, 1213, at Winchester ; For six dozens and a half of parchment, 2s. 8d.’’ 
—(p. 259.) 

The various prices paid for parchment would seem to intimate that the skins, or 
rolls, or slips, or whatever they were, were paid for according to their different 
sizes. 

It is evident that nothing could be more inconvenient than that suitors should 
follow a king whose movements could be so little calculated upon; and it is not 
improbable that this inclination of King John was the immediate cause of the provision 
in Magna Charta that ‘‘ Common Pleas should no longer follow the person of the 
King, but should be held in some certain place.’’ 

There are many entries in this Record which tend to give us an idea of the cortege 
which accompanied these Royal peregrinations. Amongst the King’s constant 
attendants were five summetarii, or yeomen of the wardrobe, whose names—John 
Cointace, Luke, Ralph, Hugh, and Walter—occur very frequently. Each of them 
was allowed a summer and a winter suit (roba), and received 7s. 6d. to enable 
him to purchase it; each had also allowance of 1s. every six weeks for calcia- 
menta, or shoes. There were also at first four, and afterwards six, carrefarii, carters 
of the wardrobe, who received the same allowances as the summetarii (p. 236, 258). 
Also a lotrix, or laundress, whose calciamenta were allowed for together with those 
of the other attendants upon the wardrobe. Over all these, apparently, ranked Ivo, 
the Usher of the wardrobe, whose allowances are not stated. 


The hernesium, or articles under the care of the officers of the wardrobe, were 
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carried in one, two, and sometimes in three carts, each drawn by one horse. One 
long cart with two horses was much used at the opening of this account, but it unfor 
tunately broke down near Easton, on the journey from thence to Bradenestok (p. 235), 
and many months elapsed before its loss was supplied. On the 14th January 1213, 
it seems from the following entry that a suitable successor was found at Beverley. 


‘¢ For a long cart, with irons, and every thing complete, bought by Odo the carter 
of the wardrobe, to carry the wardrobe stores, 23s. 7d.”—(p. 251.) 


The locagium, in which was probably included all the expenses of hiring a ward- 
robe cart and one horse, was from 3d. to 5d., and of a cart with two horses, from 8d. 
to 12d. per day. 

Amongst other expenses connected with the King’s travelling wardrobe there occur 
the following : 


‘« A barrel in which to keep the King’s plate which is carried in the wardrobe, 7d.” 
—(p. 251.) 

‘* A sumpter-horse to carry wardrobe stores, 5 marks.’’—(p. 250.) 

‘* Mending six silver cups carried in the wardrobe by the King’s command, and 
broken in the carriage at Scarborough, by the hand of Ivo the Usher of the Wardrobe, 
2s. 4d.’ —(p. 254.) 

‘« A cloth to number money in the wardrobe [that is, a chequered cloth], 3s. 4d. 
—(p. 243.) 

‘* At Southwark, the hire of three boats carrying the stores of the King’s ward- 
robe from the house of the Bishop of Norwich to the house of the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, 9d.""—(p. 245.) 

‘‘ Four boxes in which to keep the deeds and writings in the wardrobe, 12d.” 
—(p. 238.) 

‘* An axe, a martel, a pallet, and one hundred clubs to keepin the wardrobe to 
defend the money casks 84d.’’ (p. 238.) [The amount of this charge is probably 
incorrect. ] 

‘‘ Two purses to keep the Rolls of the wardrobe in, 14d.”"—(p. 239.) 

‘¢ Hire of a boat to carry the wardrobe stores across the Thames, between West- 
minster and Lambeth, because London-bridge was broken down, 4d.’’—(p. 232) 
This was on the 23rd May, 1212, before the dreadful destruction of the bridge by fire, 
mentioned by Stowe in his Chronicle, p. 170. 

‘*'To the sailors who conveyed the wardrobe stores across the Humber, 6d.’’— 
(p. 251.) 

But the wardrobe comprised only a small part of the Royal escort. We read of the 
steward’s cart (p. 237); the buttery cart (ibid.); two kitchen carts (ibid.); two 
venison carts (ibid.) ; a fruit cart (p. 244), which was a long cart with two horses, 
and, upon one occasion, if the Roll before us is correct, with five horses (p. 245) ;* 
and, occasionally, carts with arms, with money, and with wine. 

A sumpter-horse was kept for carrying the King’s bed (p. 237), another for his 
personal arms (ibid.), and another for his relics (p. 231). Four marks were paid for 
a horse for the last service (p. 233) ; and it would seem that candles were burnt before 


the relics which were probably exhibited from time to time. Thus: 


“¢ For one lb. of wax for candles for the relics for one night at Winchester, 4}d.”’ 
—(p. 237. 

¥ Three lbs. of wax for candles to put upon the coffers containing the relics for 
three nights at Bridgenorth, 15d.’’—(p. 237.) 

Besides being applied to other purposes, these relics may have been used in the 
administration of oaths in judicial proceedings before the King. 

Amongst the persons who composed the King’s accustomed retinue, besides those 
connected with the wardrobe, we find mention of his almoner; his scutigeri, who re- 
ceived 15d. per day; his valets, with each one horse and a boy and sometimes 





* It contained at that time cacfana and chestnuts. What are the former ? 
3 
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more; the spigornell,-or sealer of the writs; the clerk of the chapel, and other per- 
sons connected with the Chancery ; the clerk of the stable and very many grooms or 
stable-boys, the proportion apparently being one to each horse ; the armourer; the 
baker ; the cordwainer ; the tailor; and the aquarius, or attendant upon the King’s 
baths, which last being a royal officer, whom we have not seen noticed before, we 
shall extract the entries relating to him. 


“ August 3rd, 1212, at Bridgenorth. For the liveries of Roger, the aquarius, who 
has one halfpenny per diem, for one hundred and ten days, that is to say, from the 
16th * day of April, in te 13th year of the reign, to the 4th day of August, in the 14th 
year, both days being included, 4s. 7d. ; also, for two baths taken by the King within 
the same period, whereof one was at Odiham and the other at Carlisle, 44d.’"—(p. 237.) 

‘* December 12th, 1212. At Ashley. To Roger the aquarius, who has one half- 
penny per day, for seven score and eight days, to wit, from the 5th day of August to 
the thirtieth day of November, both inclusive, 6s. 2d. At the same place, for three 
baths taken by the King, to wit, one at Kingshaugh, and another at Gunthorp, and 
the third at Nottingham, 11d.’’ (p. 249.) 

** May 7th, 1213. At Ewell [a house of the Templars near Dover]. To Roger 
the aquarius, who has one halfpenny per day, for seven score and three days, to wit, 
from the Ist of January to the 23d May, both inclusive, 5s. 114d. To the same, for 
one bath for the King’s use at Westminster on the Eve of the Nativity of our Lord, 
4d.’’—(p. 262.) 


The following are the only entries we have observed which indicate where the King 
found accommodation at his various resting-places :— 


‘* June 28, 1212. At Hexham. To Ingenaud, propositus [provost, mayor, or 
chief person] of Hautwisel, the King’s host, to repair his grange, which was burnt 
down, whilst it was the King’s kitchen ; as a gift from the King, one mark.’’—(p. 234.) 

‘* September 14th, 1212. For one sack [twenty-six stone] of cloth, and one 
blanket, for the King’s bed in his tent; bought by Geoffrey de Saint Denis, 3s.’’— 
(p. 241.) 


Of the course and speed of his journies the following may be taken as instances. 
In the first of them it does not appear that the King was present, but it exemplifies 
the rate at which such a train as that which usually accompanied him could travel. 


* For the expenses of Thomas de Land and Nicholas his companion, King’s scuti- 
gers, who have 15d. per day, and 33 of the King’s horses, and 33 grooms, each of 
whom has 14d. per day, for one night, at Newport, in liveries, hay, oats, lights, 
farriery, and litter ; in the whole, 10s. 114d. Also, for the expences of the aforesaid 
men and horses for another night at Staines, in the whole, 11s. Also, for the expences 
of the aforesaid men and horses for a third night, at Rading, 8s. 10d. Also, for the 
expences of the aforesaid men and horses for a fourth night, at Neubirg, in the whole, 
10s. 9d. Also, for the expences of the afoyesaid men and horses for two nights 
at Merleburg, in the whole, 21s. 24d. Also, for the expences of the aforesaid men 
and horses, for two nights, at Wilton, in the whole, 21s.’’—(p. 244.) 

“« For the expence of two carts with two horses remaining at Odiham one day, in 
the whole, ]0d. At the same place, for the expence of the same carts conveying the 
wardrobe stores from Odiham to Guideford [Guildford], each of them with one horse, 
one day, in the whole, 10d. At the same place, for the expence of the same carts 
remaining at Guldeford on the day of Pentecost, to wit, one day, in the whole, 8d. At 
the same place, for the expence of one cart with one horse conveying the said stores 
from Geudeford to Ditton, one day, in the whole, 6d. (p. 232.) For the expence of one 
cart conveying the wardrobe stores from Ditton, the manor of the justiciary, to Lam- 
beth, and from Lambeth to Windlesour [Windsor], two days journeying, and remain- 
ing one day at Windsor, in the whole, 14d. For the expence of one cart with one 
horse conveying the wardrobe stores from Windsor to the Tower of London, one day, 
6d.; and staying at the Tower of London one day, 3d. ; and journeying with the same 
stores from the Tower of London to Havering, one day, 4d. and staying at Havering 
one day, 3d.""—(p. 232.) 

About twenty miles appears to have been considered a day’s journey. 





. * This should be the 17th, or else one halfpenny should be added to the sum total. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. IX. 3A 
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The incidents which occurred on the journies are occasionally worthy of note. 
Wolves, it seems, were still found in England : 


‘¢ For one wolf, taken at Freitmantell by the dogs of Master Arnold de Auclent, 
5s. paid to Stephen de Geudeford his valet, by the King.’’—(p. 233.) 

‘“* At Hereford. To Norman, the vautrer, and Wilekin Dogget, his = for 
two wolves taken in the forest of Trivell, 10s. Paid by the King.’’—(p. 246. 


The superstition, or perhaps it ought to be termed the sense of religion, which was 
conspicuous in John’s character, notwithstanding he had the temerity to brave the 
Papal thunder, is exemplified by many entries in this account. The following occurs 
in the course of a journey in which he stayed at Reading one nigbt, with a retinue, the 
nature of which may be imagined from its comprising 55 stable-boys and 62 horses ! 


‘¢ For the oblations of the knights who offered together with the King, when he saw 
the relics at Reading, 19d. Paid by the King.’’—(p. 246.) 


The King’s offering was more valuable, and according to what was probably the 
usual custom, was in gold. Vide another instance Rot. Claus. p. 148 b. and Gent. 
Mag. vol. III. N.S. p. 586. 


‘¢ For six besants bought for the King’s oblation made to the relics at Reading, on 
Sunday next after the feast of All Saints, 11s. 6d.’’—(p. 249 ) 


But the most curious entries, which have any reference to religious observances, 
relate to the King’s mode of compensating his perpetual breaches of the rules pre- 
scribed by the church for the observance of fast-days. Whether these compensations 
were prescribed by way of penance or not does not appear ; we rather think they were: 
at any event the practice was fully established, and the proportion between the offence 
and the punishment clearly settled. Whenever the King ate twice on a Friday, 
one hundred poor persons were to be fed with bread, meat, and ale. If he pro- 
faned the day by any other breach of ecclesiastical discipline, one hundred more 
were to be added to the number ; and if he offended by seducing any of his minis- 
ters to eat meat on a Wednesday, the number of poor to be fed bore a propor- 
tion to the dignity of the seduced person. The Wednesday-sin of the justiciary 
was sometimes compensated only upon the same terms as the Friday-sin of the 
Monarch, whilst twenty paupers were at all times a sufficient amends for Thomas 
Basset. The Monarch himself might apparently indulge his appetite on Wednesday 
as often as he pleased. The words used in these entries seem to denote that the King 
himself ‘‘ fed’ these poor persons, except on two occasions; on one of which it is 
said he ‘‘ caused,’’ and on on the other he ‘‘ commanded "’ them to be fed. Probably 
he was present when the dole was dispensed by the almoner. The following are a 
few specimens of this class of entries. 


“¢ 10th May, 1212, at Winchester. In alms to one hundred poor persons whom 
the King fed, because he ate twice on Friday next after the Ascension, at Lambeth ; 
total 9s. 44d.’’—(p. 231.) 

*¢ 23d July, 1212, at Eiston. In alms to 300 poor persons whom the King fed, be- 
cause he ate twice on three Fridays; namely, on Friday in the Octaves of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul at Nottingham; on the Friday following at Wakefield, in Bucking- 
hamshire ; and on Friday on the feast of Saint Margaret the Virgin, at aeenien 
Total 288. 34d.’’—(p. 235.) 

‘¢ 26th July, 1212, at Bristol. In alms to 30 poor persons whom the King com- 
manded to be fed, because Geoffrey Fitz Peter ate flesh at Gaitington, on Wednesday 
next after the octaves of the Apostles Peter and Paul, in bread, meat, and ale. Total 
4s. 1d. Paid by the King.’’—(p. 236.) 


‘* Saturday, 10th November, 1212, at Saint Briavell. In alms to 200 poor persons, 
whom the King fed; namely, 100 poor because he ate twice on the previous Friday, 
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and 100 because he hunted all that Saturday until the evening. Total 18s. 9d."°— 
p- 246.) 

‘« 2d December, 1212, at Northampton. In alms to eleven score of poor persons whom 
the King fed with bread, meat, and ale, namely, 100 for Geoffrey Fitz Peter, and 100 
for William Brewer, and 20 for Thomas Basset, because they ate meat on Wednesday 
next after the Octaves of Saint Martin, at Kenilleworth. Total 30s. 94d.’’—(p. 248.) 


The following ‘‘ feedings ’’ seem as if they were in performance of vows :— 


‘¢ 28th December, 1212, at Eiswell. In alms to 350 poor persons whom the King 
fed, because he went to catch cranes and caught seven, for each of whom he fed 50 
poor persons, whereof every one had one penny.’’—(p. 250.) 

‘* 2nd December, 1212, at Northampton. In alms to 1000 poor persons whom the 
King fed, namely, 500 who had bread, meat, and ale, and 500 who had bread, fish, 
and ale. Total, 114s. 7d.’’—(p. 248.) 


On the 14th September, 100 were fed ‘‘ for the soul of King Richard ;’’ on the 3rd 
October another hundred ‘‘ for the soul of King Henry, the King’s father ;’’ and on 
the 13th February another hundred ‘‘ because the King went with his girfalcons to 
catch cranes and caught nine.’’ 

Upon these various pretences about six thousand poor persons were thus ‘‘ fed’’ 
during the twelve months to which this Roll refers. 

The royal occupations were not always however of such a charitable character 
Many entries relate to the King’s ‘‘ losses when he played at tables with Brian de 
l’Isle,’? who appears to have made a very pretty income out of his royal master; 
many other entries lead to inferences not over favourable to the moral character of 
the wandering Sovereign. But we must draw to a close. 

The chief dispute remaining between John and the Pope at this time related to the 
compensation to be paid to the clergy for the injuries they suffered during the inter- 
dict, John having agreed to submit upon all the other points. In anticipation appa- 
rently of his submission upon this last point, one of his occupations during his jour- 
neyings appears to have been the obtaining charters from the clergy, whereby they 
released him from their claim to compensation. It is in this way we understand the 
following entry, which proves that the King was not altogether unsuccessful ;— 


‘¢ 22d September, 1212. For two coffers to keep the charters of quit claim of the 
clergy, 148.”"—(p. 242.) 


In the following we trace a custom of very high antiquity which is still in existence. 


‘* On Thursday in Coena Domini [Holy Thursday], in alms to 13 poor persons, 
every one of whom had 13d. at Rochester, 14s. 1d.’’—(p. 258.) 

John had now reigned thirteen complete years. 

We have some observations to make upon the other Records in this volume, which 
we must reserve for another paper. The extracts we have made are sufficient to 
prove that at any event one of the Records here printed is of some value, as illustra- 
tive of the personal character and habits of a sovereign in himself utterly worthless, 
but out of whose very worthlessness England derived advantages which render his 
reign deservedly memorable. There remain so many passages in this Mise Roll 
which merit attention, that we cannot but hope it will not be long before the 
public will, in some shape or other, reap the full benefit of the collection of Records 
here printed. In the meantime, and as_a sort of farewell to King John, we will con- 
clude with the following characteristic item— 


“« For taking the rust off the King’s sword, 4d,’’—(p. 141.) 
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MEDIAVAL SCULPTURE. 
(With a Plate.) 


IN our Magazine for November 
1835, a view was given of the Chap- 
ter-house belonging to the Abbey of 
Bocherville in Normandy; and the 
similarity of its architecture to that 
exhibited by the remains of the an- 
cient Chapter-house at Rochester, was 
then pointed out. In the accompany- 
ing plate are placed in juxta-pusition 
two statues existing at Bocberville, 
and two at Rochester. 

The introduction of sculpture into 
Western Europe is thus noticed by 
Mr. Flaxman in his “‘ Lectures,’’ de- 
livered as Professor at the Royal Aca- 
medy : 


‘*The Crusaders returned from the 
Holy Wars; eager to imitate the arts 
and magnificence of other countries, they 
began to decorate the architecture with 
rich foliage, and to introduce statues 
against the columns, as we find in the 
west door of Rochester Cathedral, built 
in the reign of Henry I. 

‘* Architecture now improved; sculp- 
ture also became popular. The custom 
of carving a figure in bas-relief on the 
tomb seems likely to have been brought 
from France, where it continued in imi- 
tation of the Romans. Figures placed 
agaiust columns might also be copied from 
examples in that country, of which one 
remarkable instance was a door in the 
church of St. Germain des Prés in Paris, 
containing several statues of the ancient 
kings of France, projecting from co- 
lumns; a work of the 10th century, of 
which there are prints in Montfaucon’s 
Antiquities.”’ _ 


These remarks are chiefly valuable 
as showing that the statues at Roches- 
ter were the earliest in England with 
which Mr. Flaxman had become ac- 
quainted, though the date he has as- 
signed to them is a little too early; 
and with regard to those at the church 
of St. Germain des Prés, he was still 
further misled, by the extravagant 
antedating which has been prevalent 
among the architectural antiquaries of 
France. Montfaucon has, in fact, en- 
graved four sets of statues of this 


description, employed, as at Roches- 
ter, to adorn the portal of a great 
church. The first are from St. Ger- 
main des Prés, the next from Notre 
Dame at Paris, the third and longest 
series from St. Denis, and a fourth ' 
from Chartres. In the two former 
places the figures are partly saints ; at 
St. Denis there are eighteen Kings and 
Queens. Those from the Cathedral 
of Chartres exhibit in Montfaucon’s 
drawings the appearance of a some- 
what later period, but in the more ac- 
curate and very excellent work of Wil- 
lemin, they will be seen in their true 
aspect, quite as curious and interest- 
ing, and perhaps more perfect, than 
any of the others. Montfaucon has 
given these statues the title of ‘* Mo- 
numens des derniers Roys Merovin- 
giens.” 

The Chapter-house at Bocherville 
is recorded to have been erected by an 
abbat who died in 1211. The build- 
ing of Rochester Cathedral may be 
correctly assigned to the reign of 
Henry the Second; and it is with 
much probability that the statues be- 
fore us have been supposed to repre- 
sent that Monarch and his Queen. 
They are about the size of life. Their 
general treatment and the style of the 
drapery is on the whole very similar 
to the sepulchral effigies of the same 
personages, formerly in the Abbey of 
Fontevraud, and so accurately repre- 
sented by Mr. C. A. Stothard* in his 
‘* Monumental Effigies of Great Bri- 
tain.”” The long plaited hair of the 
Queen is very extraordinary; but in 
this respect the statue nearly resem- 
bles some of the royal figures pub- 
lished by Montfaucon. This circum- 
stance is a concurrent proof of their 
common date; and it appears very 
probable that the Rochester statues 
were suggested by those in France. 
Most of the latter carry scrolls, in the 
same manner as the Queen does at 
Rochester; and the same accessory 
(but of greater length) will be found 
in the very ancient sepulchral effigy of 








* We have to acknowledge the kindness of Mrs. Bray, in having lent us Mr. 
Stothard’s drawings of the Rochester statues on the present occasion. 
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a lady and child* at Scarcliffe in Der- 
byshire, engraved in Stothard’s Mo- 
numental Effigies and in Lysons’s 
Magn Britannia. ‘These open scrolls, 
or labels, appear to have been designed 
to contain inscriptions of the names of 
the personages represented. 

Sir F. Madden, in describing the 
ancient Chessmen found in the Isle of 
Lewis, and now inthe British Museum, 
remarks, ‘‘ The first peculiarity which 
arrests our attention in looking at the 
figures before us, is the singular man- 
ner in which the hair of the kings is 
plaited in long wreaths over their 
shoulders. All the nations of Gothic 
origin seem to have agreed in encou- 
raging the growth of their hair and 
beard. Agathias, a Greek author, 
says, [t is the custom among the 
Franks for the kings never to have 
their hair cut, but to nourish it from 
their childhood, and suffer it to spread 
over their shoulders and forehead ; 
not in a squalid and negligent fashion, 
like the Avars, but carefully combed 
out, and cleaned with various medica- 
ments. This is with them a special 
mark of royalty, and not permitted to 
the inferior classes.”’*+ From the sta- 
tues of the kings in Montfaucon, some 
of which have long hair and some not ; 
whilst the queens, like Queen Alianor 
before us, have particularly longtwisted 
locks; it is pretty evident that this 
mark of personal distinction continued 
in fashion with the female members of 
the royal houses after it had been re- 
linquished by the males. The prac- 
tice among the males had been checked 
by the energetic exertions of the clergy, 
by whom it was severely censured ; 
a strong religious prejudice having 
been conceived against it. At length 
a complete reform was effected in the 
English court, pursuant to the example 
set by King Henry the First, after 
hearing a sermon from Serlo bishop of 
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Seez.t This circumstance accounts for 
the fact of the statues of Henry the 
Second, Richard, John, &c. appearing 
with short hair, and is a further con- 
firmation of the appropriation which 
is given to the Rochester statues. 

The ladies still indulged in their 
trailing locks, after the fashion of the 
ladies of the East. It has been ob- 
served by Mr. Planché, in his admir- 
able History of British Costume, that 
“* the costume of England, to the close 
of the tenth century, had ‘ more of the 
antique Roman than the Dane’ in it. 
But the Normans had adopted the 
Saracenic and Byzantine fashions they 
found diffused through the south of 
Europe ; and an English female of the 
twelfth century could scarcely have 
been distinguished, by her attire, from 
a lady of the Lower Empire, or indeed 
from a modern ‘ maid of Athens.’ ” 

We will now say a few words on 
the two .statues from Bocherville. 
Their situation is against the piers of 
the arches of the Chapter-house, as 
may be seen by reference to our former 
plate. Of six statues which there 
originally were, three now remain; 
but considerably mutilated,—by the 
Calvinists in 1562, as supposed by M. 
Deville.§ The two now represented, 
are, from their inscriptions, unequivo- 
cally shown to be allegorical of Deatn 
and Discipuine. The third is a figure 
of Lire. 

Deatu holds a label, on which is 
inscribed in characters somewhat con- 
tracted and abbreviated, 


EGO MORS HOMINIS JUGULO CO....|| 


in correspondence with which the 
figure, which appears to be a female, 
has divided her own throat with a 
knife which is in her hand; and two 
other knives of a different form are 
carved upon her robes. In the va- 
rious examples of ancient modes of 





* This is supposed by Mr. Lysons (p. cexxv.) to represent one of the baronial 


family of Frecheville. 


This conjecture, however, receives no confirmation from the 


pedigree of that family by Sir Frederick Madden, in the Collectanea Topogr. et Ge- 
neal. vol. iv. where the name of Constantia does not occur. 
Tt Archeologia, vol. xxiv. pp. 250, 252, where see more on the same subject. 


t Ibid. p. 254. 


§ Essai sur l’Eglise et l’Abbaye de Saint Georges de Bocherville, 4to. 1827. 
|| The last word is uncertain in the drawing. M. Deville has conjectured it to 
have been corRIPIo, making jUGULO a substantive, and translating the inscription, 


Moi la Mort je saisis ’ homme a la gorge. 
word perhaps CORPUS, Or COLLUM. 


But suGuLo may be the verb; and the last 
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representing Death, which the late 
Mr. Douce has assembled in his very 
curious volume on ‘‘The Dance of 
Death,” he has not noticed any which 
at all resembles this. Indeed, neither 
does Mr. Douce mention, nor are we 
aware that there exists, any example 
of the personification of Death in the 
ages which approximate to the execu- 
tion of the present sculpture. Mr. 
Douce passes from the various sym- 
bolic devices of the classical ancients 
to the figures of Death as a skeleton 
which formed the immediate subject 
of his own researches ; and we do not 
think the latter mode of representing 
Death can be traced back for many 
centuries. Some writers on the sub- 
ject, as Mr. Douce has remarked, 
«* have contended,” (and as it appears 
to us, with great probability,) ‘that 
this figure (a skeleton), so frequently 
to be found upon gems and sepulchral 
monuments, was never intended to 
personify the extinction of human life, 
but only as a simple and abstract re- 
presentation.” This was written in 
reference to the remains of classical 
antiquity; and we think it equally ap- 
plies to the earliest skeleton figures of 
our own era. They are not the alle- 
gorical representations of Death per- 
sonified ; but they represent, reduced 
by natural decay, the same body of 
the deceased which was_ generally 
carved in all the pomp of that exter- 
nal attire which had denoted his rank 
when alive. In short, they were in- 
tended to represent to the spectator 
without the tomb the awful change 
which the actual body had undergone 
within. 

In the oldest personifications of 
Death after the present fashion, he is 
not figured as an actual “‘ anatomy,” 
but as a withered and attenuated 
corpse, as in the painting formerly in 
Salisbury Cathedral, which has re- 
ceived from Mr. Duke the correct ap- 

ellation of ‘‘ Death and the Gallant.” 
t was probably from an ambition in 
the artists to display their scientific 
acquaintance with the osteology of 
the human frame, that the practice of 
representing Death as a perfect ske- 
Jeton arose; and the masterly and de- 
servedly popular designs by Holbein 
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were well calculated to establish such 
a practice as a prevailing and scarcely 
superable rule. 

The figure stands upon a head or 
mask, in which respect it resembles 
several of those in Montfaucon. 

The companion figure of Lirz, which 
is not represented in M. Deville’s vo- 
lume, is described by him as a female, 
with long tresses, wearing a crown, 
and bearing a sceptre; but altogether 
very much mutilated. On her un- 
rolled scroll, or philactery, as M. De- 
ville terms it, are the words— 


VITA BEATA VOCOR 


DisciPLine (which is represented 
in the accompanying plate from a cast 
made by the late Mr. Pugin,) is at- 
tired in the vestments of the Church; 
a cope, which is adorned at the collar 
with jewellery, as are her wristbands ; 
and in her left hand she evidently bore 
a rod or pastoral staff. The inscrip- 
tion which she holds * is 


FILI, SUSCIPE DISCIPLINAM. 


J.G.N. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IT has been a disputed point 
whether the ancients were acquainted 
with the true motion of the horse 
when trotting; and even not long 
since the doubt was revived by a 
traveller of tasteand learning; but, 
had the early British and Gaulish 
coins been consulted, there would have 
been little room for the discussion. 
On them appears what is called by 
heralds the spancelled horse, with the 
hind and fore leg on the same side 
fastened together by a bar; and this 
is done for the purpose of changing 
the trot into an amble, and of course 
by persons who knew how the horse 
moved its legs in performing that pace. 

In South America some horses natu - 
rally amble very swiftly; and such, 
from the easiness of the pace, obtain 
higher prices than others. 

Welearn, then, from these coins, that 
the ancients knew as much, in some 
points, about horses as we ourselves 
do; and find that while life was in 
its spring, ere its vigorous May had 





* The engraver has blundered the latter part. 


The E should be a small 1 placed 


within an L, and the three remaining letters are distinguishable on Mr. Pugin’s cast. 
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fallen into the sere of luxury, they did 
not disdain to study care and comfort. 
And thus these bits of buried metal, 
rising from their sepulchres, make -us 
acquainted not only with the histori- 


Ancient Oak-beam.—Glastonbury Waters. 
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cal events, the buildings, dresses, and 
other particulars, but even with the 
private habits of those who have long 
since handed over to us the lamp of 
life. Cc. W. L. 








IN the White Hart public-house, 
between Springfieid and Boreham, near 
Chelmsford, is an oak beam bearing 
an inscription as above represented. 
It is said that the building was formerly 
a Hermitage: and that there is along 
inscription at the bottom of one of the 
gables, but at present concealed with 
plaster. The beam is 4 feet 4 inches 
in length, and seven inches in depth. 
The inscriptions are the supplications 
addressed to Christ and the Virgin, 


nt 4 inches 





frequently found on monuments, &c. 
«« Jesus, mercy! Lady, help!’ The 
mode of forming the contracted word 
** Jesus,”’ the Greek sigma being repre- 
sented by ac, and again like a capi- 
tal E, will further illustrate the fre- 
quent remarks which have been re- 
cently made in our pages upon the 
contracted forms of that holy name, 
and its being mistaken in modern times 
for the initial letters of three several 
words. J.A.R. 





GLasTonBuRY WATERS. 


IN reference to the attempt to make 
Glastonbury a Watering-place (no- 


ticed in our Feb. number, p. 151), a 
correspondent has favoured us with 
the following copy of an advertisement, 
affording an example of the noble art 
of castle-building in the air, which has 
seldom been surpassed, and as a local 
puff not inferior to any more modern 
production of the same class. 


(From the Gloucester Journal, Tuesday, 
June 3, 1752.) 
** Glastonbury, June 16. 
“TO THE PUBLIC. 


‘“¢ The waters in this town are almost 
cover’d all along the road way, and the 
rest is intended to be done as soon as 
possible ; and a commodious pump-house 
and baths to be erected, with other con- 
veniences, in the neatest manner, for the 
use of those that come to drink the waters. 
All persons willing to encourage so good 
a work, are desir’d to send their names 
and benefactions to either of the printers 
of the following newspapers, viz. the 
Daily Advertiser, St. James’s Evening 
Post, or the Bath, Bristol, Gloucester, Sa- 
lisbury, or Sherborne Journals, where the 
same will be register’d: and all persons 
subscribing five shillings, shall have a 
ticket to entitle them to the free use of 
the said conveniences for the first season; 
and, where larger sums are given, more 


tickets proportionably will be allow’d and 

made transferable. An assembly-room is 

preparing, and will be soon finish’d. 

Yesterday an account was taken of the 

strangers that lately arrived and continue 

in town to drink the waters, the number 

of whom amounted to 114, besides a 

greater number that lodge in the neigh- 

bouring villages. 

‘“‘ A brief account, made on oath before 
the worshipful mayor of this town, of 
some of those strangers that have been 
here since Christmas last, and, thro’ 
God’s blessing, received benefit by the 
waters at the Shoot. 


‘* George Hunt, Esq. mayor of Rumsey, 
received a cure of a paralytic disorder, 
deafness, and a dropsy, and was so much 
better in the leprosy, that at his going 
away he had not so much remaining all 
over his body as he had on one finger 
when he came. His servant was cured 
of fits. 

‘* Mrs. Willoughby, a lady from Salis- 
bury, was afflicted with an inflammation 
in her eyes, and a strong scorbutic hu- 
mour in her blood, for some years, and 
had taken a great many medicines, but 
to no purpose, but by using these waters 
was perfectly cured. 

‘“‘“Mr. John Cott, late of Milksham, 
now of Glastonbury, was cur’d of short- 
ness of breath, a fever, and huskiness on 
his lungs. 

‘* Thomas Wager, of Munford, in Salop, 
was cur’d of an asthma, sore legs, and 
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rheumatic pains in eight weeks, and re- 
ceived benefit in his hearing. 

Mr. James Hide, Shopkeeper, in Stoke- 
Damerell, Dock, Plymouth, now 26 years 
of age, had the king’s evil from his 
childhood, and is perfectly cured. 

Mr. John Downing, a Butcher, at the 
Dock, Plymouth, had his legs and arms 
so contracted as to be quite helpless, 
and was in the Infirmary at Bath three 
months and was discharg’d as incurable, 
but is now perfectly well. 

Mr. Clark’s wife, a furbisher of small 
arms for his Majesty’s Ordinance at Ply- 
mouth, was cured of an asthma, a drop- 
sy, and sore legs, after many years’ af- 
fliction. 

Mr. John Reynolds has received great 
benefit for a giddiness in his head, and 
a numbness and lameness in his limbs. 

Mary Cox, of Winford, near Bristol, 
was in the Infirmary at Bristol near six 
months with bad legs and a dropsy, 
with which her body was swell’d two 
yards round, where she could get no re- 
lief: but she has here received a cure 
for the dropsy, and is almost heal’d of 
her wounds, so that she has now but 
four out of 25, and they are likely to do 
well. 

Margaret Wilkinson, a cook, from 
Bath, was cured, in a fortnight’s time, of 
rheumatic pains and a giddiness in her 
head. 

Mrs. Matticks of Greenwich, near Lon- 
don, was cur’d of the gout and rheuma- 
tism, last Summer, in two months. 

Six persons are now in town that have 
been cured of the king’s evil; and mas- 
ter Hycett, of St. John’s Street, Golden- 
Square, London, and 10 more persons, 
are under cure for the same, and have 
receiv’d great benefit; fourteen persons 
have been cured of the asthma, and 19 
are under cure: seven cured of scorbutic 
disorders, and six under cure: six cured 
of bad legs, and eight much better. 

Further Information may be had by 
applying to Ann Gallaway, from Bath, 

‘late Shopkeeper in Cheltenham, now in 
Glastonbury ; by whom the cases of those 
that have received benefits, sign’d by their 
own hands, will be receiv’d; and where 
all persons, wanting to buy or sell, lett 
or rent, estates, or lodgings, or to put 
out or take up money, or that want ap- 
prentices or servants, as also servants, 
&c. wanting places, may have their busi- 
ness register’d for one shilling each, and 
the earliest account sent them.—All let- 
ters, post-paid, will be duly answer’d, 
and none receiv'd without. 


Tablet to the memory of Mr. John Taylor. 


[April, 


&> A large, commodious house, plea- 
santly situated near the Abby, with five 
rooms ona floor, will be completely fi- 
nish’d, and ready to let for lodgings, in 
about a fortnight or three weeks, by the 
aforesaid Ann Gallaway. 


Mr. Uraan, Feb. 5. 

THE accompanying inscription on 
a tablet erected to the memory of Mr. 
JohnTaylor, of Whickham,whose death 
was noticed in your Magazine for Aug. 
1822, p. 187, is erectedin the Church of 
Whickham, in the county of Durham. 
Had the late lamented Historian of 
that County been spared to have 
finished his work, the volume in the 
press, at the period of his decease, 
would have been the repository of 
this memorial of an esteemed and 
valued friend. It has pleased: Provi- 
dence to ordain it otherwise; and [ 
therefore send it to seek a corner in 
the pages of that publication which 
announced the death of this amiable 
person, of whose worth and pursuits 
the inscription attempts to preserve a 
remembrance. Yours, &c. F. E. 


On a mural tablet in Whickham church. 
M.S. 
JOHANNIS TAYLOR, 
hoc in agro Dunelmensi 
honestis orti parentibus ; 
integer vite, fidus, et constans ; 
amicis charissimus extitit : 
originibus Anglie (favente genio) deditus 
industrid, quam felici, res Genealogicas 
et Scientiam Heraldicam coluerat 
testantur que supersunt Collectanea. 
Morbo lethali apud Edinam correptus 
Procul a suorum 
in coemeterio Ecclesiz Occidentalis 
jacet ANQNYMOE : 
Hanc idcirco Tabulam 
amisso (heu! nimis mature) socio 
paribus studiis et amore devincti, 
Robertus Surtees, Jacobus Raine, 
et Car: Geo: Young 
pon: cur: 
Obiit V*° die AugustiA.D. MDCCCXXII, 
Annum agens trigesimum quartum. 
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‘“* Beware 


Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee.’’—Shakspeare. 


Mr. Ursan, Greenwich, 21 March. 

THE existence and scope of the Cu- 
riosities of Literature Illustrated are 
now extensively known— thanks to 
your telegraphic communications ; and 
I shall assume that you will have “oc- 
casion to notice a reply to the work, 
entitled The Illustrator Illustrated, si- 
multaneously with the publication of 
this letter. 

I printed the Curiosities of Litera- 
ture Illustrated for private circulation ; 
and sent a copy, free of expense, to 
Mr. D’Israeli. Of its safe arrival, 1 
received no other intimation than the 
recent announcement of an intended 
reply—which has made its appear- 
ance just four months after the trans- 
mission of my volume to Bradenham 
House. A public reply to a work 
which is not before the public, is an 
extraordinary circumstance in contro- 
versy; and I believe it will be gene- 
rally felt that the pamphlet itself is 
not less extraordinary. 

But this, 1 am sure, is not a time 
to discuss the philosophy of contro- 
versy; nor shall I attempt to calculate 
the exact proportion between the ar- 
gumentative and vituperative parts of 
this notable pamphlet. It remains 
for the public—before whom a new 
edition of my work will soon appear,— 
to decide between us. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Urban, as you are a great 
lover of truth and fact, 1 hope you will 
permit me, though | have ceased to 
speak ex cathedrd, to record some 
short critical remarks on this new lu- 
cubration of the author of the Curi- 
osities of Literature. 

I shall pass over the elaborate auto- 
eulogy prefixed, in which the rival 
anecdotists, Andrews and Seward, are 
so adroitly despatched ; but some pre- 
liminary hints seem requisite. It is 
asserted that I have passed several 
years in writing a criticism of 150 
pages (pp. 16, 77]; that I have made 
only half-a-dozen corrections [p. 8, 
bis]; and that I have expressed my- 
self in language as mean as my subjects 
{p. 80]. These assertions I shall no- 
tice seriatim. The phrase several years 
is conveniently vague. When Mr. 


Gent, Maa. Vout, IX. 


D’Israeli was fabricating his discovery 
on Ralegh, he applied it to ¢en years, 
[C. L. v. 234]. Can he mean to in- 
sinuate that my critical essay occu- 
pied ten years? The ninth edition of 
the C. L. was not completed till Au- 
gust 1834; and a portion of my cri- 
tique was reviewed at Paris in De- 
cember 1836, [J. des S. p. 760]. In- 
fluenza soon after interrupted its pro- 
gress. I must add, with submission 
to a writer on numerical figures, that 
the work extends to 160 pages, very 
closely printed. As to corrections, 
the third article alone contains six; 
and some articles, twice that number. 
The intended censure on my style and 
subjects, I accept as a handsome com- 
pliment; for 1 treat cf Queen Eliza- 
beth, Ralegh, Clarendon, Newton, 
Buffon, &c. 

Art. I.—Tue Cove or Justinian. 
The first article in the Curiosities of 
Literature Illustrated is an exposure 
of three errors on the civil law, which 
occur in four lines. J. D’Israeli had 
described the Florentine MS. as the 
Code of Justinian; and it is now clear 
that our D. C. L. confounded the code 
with the pandects till the arsival of 
my volume at Bradenham House [C. 
L. 10th ed. p. 8]. 2. He asserted 
the Florentine MS. to be the original. 
I denied it. He now contends that 
the MS. ‘‘ may be fairly styled an 
original.”” A doubtful circumstance 
should not be stated positively. Brenc- 
man, who had carefully examined the 
MS. denies its originality [Hist. Pan- 
dectarum, p. 8]; and thus speaks Mr. 
Charles Butler :—‘‘ Some have sup- 
posed that the Florentine manuscript 
is the autograph of the Pandects; for 
this opinion there is no real ground or 
authority.” [Hore Juridice Subseci- 
vee, 1804, 8vo. p. 63.] 3. He assert . 
ed, ‘‘ that vast code of laws had been 
in a manner unknown from the time 
of that emperor.”’ 1 produced, in an- 
swer, various proofs of the continued 
validity of the Roman law. 1 could 
not argue on the code, which was not 
contained in the Florentine MS. I 
could not argue on the pandects, for 
he had not mentioned the pandecis, 
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He now asks, who denies its validity ? 
I answer, it was generally denied till 
the late researches of Savigny, which, 
as Sir James Mackintosh declares, 
“have merited the gratitude of Eu- 
rope.” (Hist. of England, I. 173.] I 
conclude with three incidental re- 
marks. D’Israeli sneers at the phrase 
Corpus Juris Romano-Civilis: 1 must 
assume that he has never seen the 
Analysis of Professor Hallifax. [Ana- 
lysis of the R. C. L. 1779, Svo. p. 2.] 
He asks if I “ever heard of the Gre- 
gorian Code? or the Hermogenian 
Code? or the Theodosian Code?” [ 
obtained such information, on very 
easy terms, from Mr. Charles Butler. 
(Hore Juridice, p. 53, &c.] | He pre- 
tends that I claim a profound acquaint- 
ance with the civil law: I have made 
no claim of the sort; nor was such 
an acquaintance requisite to enable 
me to cope with such an opponent. 

Art. 11.—Tue Bayeux Tapestry. 
The article on the Bayeux Tapestry is a 
piece of conjectural criticism, which 1 
shall therefore leave others to appre- 
ciate. In the short comment of Mr. 
D’Israeli there are :—1. Two fictitious 
quotations ; “‘I deny the sentinel,”— 
“‘T deny the mace; ’tis no mace; ’tis 
a staff.” And 2. Two false asser- 
tions. He declares that I call his 
aphoristical idea, ‘a splendid jlim- 
flam:”’ [ have only applied the words 
to his ascription of the Tapestry to 
Matilda. He says, “‘ And on the pre- 
text of correcting mace into baton, 
Mr. Corney has written this disserta- 
tion of fourteen pages.”” I have not 
bestowed f¢wo pages on that point; 
and that such was not the main ob- 
ject of my essay, that my conjectures 
were really possessed of some novelty 
and plausibility, may, perhaps, appear 
by the following extracts :— 

‘* L’auteur pense que la tapisserie de 
Bayeux a été faite aux dépens du chapitre 
de l’église de cette ville, aprés la réunion 
de la Normandie. Il prouve au moins 
qu’elle n’est pas l’ouvrage de Mathilde, 
femme de Guillaume -le-Conquérant.”— 
Davunou, Membre de Il’ Institut Royal de 
= Garde des Archives du Royaume, 
etc. 

‘‘T have read it with much interest, 
and am clearly of opinion that you have 
proved two things: Ist. That there ex- 
ists no good ground for attributing the 
tapestry to Matilda; 2nd. That it was 
probably worked at Bayeux for the use of 
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the church of Bayeux.”?—Jonn Lin- 
Garp, D.D. Author of the History of 
England, etc. 

Art. III. On a TEston or HENRY 
VIII.—Ina curiosity of ten lines, I point- 
ed out six errors. One of these, Mr. 
D’Israeli contests. He had stated the 
period of the debasement of the silver 
coin to be fifty years. [C. L. v. 127.] 
I stated it at eighteen years. He now 
calls me a “‘vile suppressor of evidence ;”’ 
and declares, with a shout of triumph, 
that Camden tells us it was “two 
hundred years and more.” The vene- 
rable Camden shall be my witness ; 
and his evidence may enable the pub- 
lic to decide between the mendacity of 
the Pseudo-IIlustrator, and the veracity 
of the late Honorary Professor. ‘‘ King 
Henry the Eyght,” says Camden, “ in 
his later dayes first corrupted the rich 
coyne of this flourishing Kingdome 
with copper. * * * * By her benefit,” 
continues Camden, speaking of Queen 
Elizabeth, ‘“‘ England enioyeth as fine, 
or rather finer sterling siluer then euer 
it was in this realme by the space of 
two hundred yeares and more ; a mat- 
ter worth marking and memory.”— 
[Remaines, 1614, 4to. pp. 208-9.] 

I have exhibited a D.C.L. who con- 
founded the code of Justinian with the 
pandects ; and a I’.S.A. who sneers at 
the Bayeux tapestry, and never beheld 
atester. Of the remaining articles, 
I can only make a selection— 

Art. IX. Srr Water Ratecu.— 
The comments of Mr. D’Israeli on my 
review of his discoveries on the author- 
ship of the History of the World, 
abound in misrepresentations and art- 
ful concealment. I shall notice the 
paragraph in which he passes sen- 
tence :—‘‘ In his article of Sir Walter 
Rawleigh, with a parade of original 
research, he (Mr. Corney) has only 
followed in the wake of his more cour- 
teous predecessor, Mr.Tytler.”’ [p. 80.] 
Mr. Tytler, I am persuaded, would be 
courtesy itself to those who have a 
claim on his courtesy; but he did not 
hesitate to characterise the article of 
Mr. D’Israeli as ‘‘a remarkable and 
instructive example how certainly su- 
perficial research leads to error, and 
error to injustice.” [Life of Sir W. 
Raleigh, 1833. 8vo. p. 458. C. L. v. 
239.) I am proud to add that Mr. 
Tytler, in whose wake I am said to 
follow, has commended my essay for 
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the ‘‘ new information it communicates.” 
So much, by way of rejoinder, on a 
paragraph of three lines. 

Art. XIV. La GuirLanpeE pve Ju- 
LiE.—In connexion with this senti- 
mental subject, Mr. D’Israeli bestows 
on me divers unseemly names. The 
real provocation was not slight: I 
had alluded to his spangled phraseology. 
The alleged provocation was, that I 
misstated facts. I repeat it, La Guir- 
lande de Julie was a name-day gift. M. 
de Gaigniéres, one of the earliest pos- 
sessors of the MS., assures us that it 
was presented ‘“‘ le jour de la féte de 
Julie ;’’ and the editors of the verses, 
in 1729 and 1784, confirm the state- 
ment of M. de Gaigniéres. Huet, I 
am aware, says otherwise [Huétiana, 
1722. 12mo. p. 104.] ; but his memory 
was much impaired when he wrote 
his pensées. [Ibid. p. xvii.) He had 
ceased to be a man of facts. Mr. 
D’Israeli then says that Julie ‘“ de- 
clared, and all France repeated it, that 
she was in love with Gustavus, and 
refused to have any other lover.” J 
deny it. Huet says, ‘Julie faisoit 
paroitre une grande admiration pour la 
valeur de ce Prince.” If Julie had 
unfortunately fallen in love with Gus- 
tavus, she would not have fold her love. 
The truth is, that she had an aversion 
to marriage ; and this was one of her 
excuses. ‘There are always resources 
on such perplexing occasions. She 
would sometimes say, ‘‘qu’elle ne 
comprenoit pas comment on pouvoit 
de sang froid se donner un Maitre; 
que les hommes le sont toujours, quoi- 
qu’ils puissent dire; et que pour elle, 
elle renonceroit le plus tard qu’elle 
pourroit a sa liberte.”’ [N. Petit, Vie 
de Montausier, 1729. 12mo. i. 46.] 
This information may be new to Mr. 
D’lsraeli; and he may not compre- 
hend it, for it forms part of a history 
of the heart. 

Art. XXI, Str Isaac Newron.— 
The anecdote, Newton and the falling 
apple, is one of the adopted children of 
Mr. D’Israeli—one which he has not 
improved by education. The question 
is,—Did Newton hit on his system of 
gravity by ‘‘ observing an apple fall 
from a tree ?” as stated by Conduitt ; 
or did the apple strike him ‘‘ a smart 
blow on the head,” and so promote 
meditation? Mr. D’Israeli adopted 
the latter statement ; defends himself 
by reminding us that the narrative of 
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Conduitt was not published till 1806 ; 
charges me with transcribing titles at 
hap-hazard; and with recklessly re- 
ferring to Dr. Nicolls for a statement 
in conformity with that of Conduitt. 
I am not apt to be reckless when truth 
is at stake; nor was | reckless on this 
occasion. Thus wrote Dr. Nicolls in his 
account of Newton, a.p. 1760: ‘“ His 
System of the World took its begin- 
ning from seeing some apples fall from 
a tree in an orchard.” [Biog. Brit. 
Vol. v. p. 3244. Note FF.] I may 
now be permitted to hint to the man of 
ideas, that ideas unsupported by facts 
are mere day-dreams. 

I forbear, Mr. Urban, to descant on 
the novelty of the method which Mr. 
D’Israeli has adopted to assert the dig- 
nity of his station [p. 1]; on the evi- 
dence which this pamphlet affords of a 
new era in his intellectual habits [p. 2] ; 
but I must not omit to thank him for 
one act of condescension; for, as 
Johnson decides, ‘‘ the worst thing you 
can do to an author is to be silent as to 
his works.” 

If modesty forbids me to accept all 
the titles which Mr. D’Israeli offers, 
I would not appear ungracious. I ac- 
cept the last (for seamen are brave fel- 
lows), and shall conclude in the style 
of aseaman. I have built my sixth- 
rate bark of the best materials within 
reach ; have equipped her to the best 
of my humble skill for the service re- 
quired; and she shall float on the 
stream of time in spite of all the broad- 
sides of the write-with-ease school. 

Yours, &c. Bortron Corney. 

Mr. Ursan, 

IN my letter of February, I en- 
deavoured to prove, from facts, that 
the Welsh language is not a dialect of 
the Gaelic. At present, I have merely 
to add, on that subject, my request 
that such of your readers as may have 
differed from me in opinion, will be 
pleased to examine and compare the 
words and structure of the Gaelic and 
Welsh languages, and then state the 
result of their investigation. I request 
this in justice to myself, for, as I rea- 
son entirely from facts, it is but fair 
that by facts 1 should be met in reply ; 
and should those who may do me this 
honour be well acquainted either with 
the Gaelic or the Welsh, their senti- 
ments will be of the more weight with 
me. I beg further that the reader will 
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bear in mind that I apply the term 
Celtic and Gaelic as synonymous, and 
that by either of these names, I mean 
simply the language spoken in the 
Highlands of Scotland, in Ireland, and 
in the Isle of Man, being all one and 
the same language. I state this in 
order to prevent any cavilling about 
the word Celtic which most writers 
have applied indifferently to the Welsh 
and Gaelic; for, as I verily believe, 
and am quite ready to prove even more 
fully than I have already done, that 
the Welsh and Gaelic are not of 
the same family; it is clear that if 
one of them is Celtic the other is not. 
Lastly, as I profess to differ from the 
general opinion on this subject, it will 
be mere waste of paper to array a 
host of mere names and authvrities 
against me; for, to compare great 
things with small, Galileo had all the 
learned of Europe against him in sup- 
porting the good old Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, and in rejecting that of Coperni- 
cus ; but what were these in opposi- 
tion to the current of inductive science, 
whose source is in facts ? 

Agreeably to my promise, I now 
proceed to shew that there is no af- 
finity whatever between the Gaelic and 
the group of languagesanciently spoken 
in the Arabian peninsula, commonly 
called the Semitic. By the Arabian 
peninsula, I mean the tract of country 
south of Armenia as far as the straits 
of Babelmandel, bounded on the east 
by the Tigris and the Persian gulf, 
and on the west by the Red Sea and 
Mediterranean. The principal dia- 
lects of the Semitic are, or were, Ist, 
the Arabic and Ethiopic; 2nd, the 
Hebrew, Samaritan, and Phenician; 
and 3rd, the Syriac and Chaldaic. 
These are really and truly dialects, or 
sister tongues from one common pa- 
rent; the roots of the words are, 
generally speaking, the same in all; 
and they have all adopted a similar 
mode in extending the signification of 
the roots, so as to express the various 
accessary ideas naturally arising there- 
from. Of all these the Arabic is the 
most copious and highly cultivated, 
and in the present essay I will con- 
fine myself chiefly to a comparison of 
the roots and structure of the last- 
mentioned language with those of the 
Celtic; premising, at the samc time, 
that the non-affinity of the Celtic and 
Arabic will equally hold good with re- 
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gard to the Celtic and all the lan- 
guages of the Semitic stock. . 

The roots of the Arabic language 
consist generally of words of three 
syllables ; sometimes, by contraction, 
of two; and in a very few instances, 
chiefly particles, of one syllable. On 
these roots the whole structure of the 
language is reared, in a manner at 
once expressive and highly philo- 
sophic, which is totally different from 
that of all the other languages of Asia 
or of Europe, excepting of course those 
of the Semitic family. Certain letters 
of the alphabet, used for that purpose, 
are employed to extend the significa- 
tion of the roots, hence called servile 
letters. These are, m, n, t, and s, 
together with vowels, or, as they call 
them, letters of prolongation. The 
servile letters are sometimes prefixed, 
sometimes inserted in the body of the 
root, and sometimes added tothe end ; 
and in many cases the root is affected 
by all these applications at once: so 
that out of one trisyllabic or (which 
is here synonymous) triliteral stem, 
upwards of three hundred various forms 
may arise, all expressive of some idea 
connected with the primitive word. 
As the same servile letters are uni- 
formly applied to all the roots, and 
the various forms thence resulting are 
traceable to their respective sources, 
it is necessary to bear in mind the 
primitive signification of each root. 
Finally, a language of this peculiar 
structure will have no need of com- 
pound words like the Greek and Ger- 
manic tongues ; and accordingly, the 
Semitic languages have no compounds. 

Let us now examine the structure 
of the Celtic, after which we may per- 
ceive the total dissimilarity of the 
two. The Gaelic roots are generally 
of one syllable. ‘To extend the signi- 
fication of the root, recourse is had to 
terminations or prefixes, as in Greek 
and Latin. Like these, too, the Gaelic 
abounds in compound words, and in 
fact, so far as the structure of the 
words is concerned, it differs from 
the Greek and German merely in being 
less cultivated than these, which is 
simply its misfortune not its fault. 
The Gaelic words, generally speaking, 
are easily traceable to their respective 
monosyllabic roots. The genius of 
the language is really averse to the 
use of foreign words; though, no 
doubt, many have crept in from the 
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Saxon and Latin, which the vanity of 
Celtic etymologists has been pleased 
to appropriate as of native growth, 
and has even gone so far as to accuse 
the Saxons and Romans of downright 
pilfering. Of this subject I mean to 
take some notice hereafter: in the 
meantime, I proceed to my comparison 
of the Celtic and Semitic. 

The roots of the Celtic, as 1 have 
already mentioned, are monosyllabic ; 
those of the Semitic, of two or three 
syllables. The words of either lan- 
guage are easily traced to their re- 
spective roots. If, then, there be any 
affinity at all between them, it must be 
seen by a comparison of the roots. 
Now, mark the facts : the Semitic roots 
have two or three syllables, and the 
Celtic one, which is in itself a suffi- 
cient dissimilarity. But, besides 
this, I defy the most extravagant and 
imaginative of etymologists to point 
out to me one root in a hundred where 
even the consonants agree, leaving the 
vowels entirely out of the question. 
Heaven knows that some of our 
etymologists are not very scrupulous 
in changing one vowel or consonant 
into another when it answers their pur- 
pose so to do. This may very well 
suit the reveries of those who identify 
Gaelic with Welsh; but the least 
smattering of knowledge on the sub- 
ject will shew them that it is utterly 
inadmissible in the Semitic tongues. 
For instance, the three consonants of 
an Arabic root are inviolable: if one of 
them be discarded, the word ceases to 
have any meaning ; if changed into 
another, it will bave a meaning totally 
different, perhaps quite opposite. It 
may occasionally happen that one or 
two letters of the Semitic root agree 
with those of the Celtic monosyllable ; 
the etymologist swallows this like a 
gudgeon, not aware that the omission 
or change of a consonant or two in 
the Eastern root really reduces the word 
to nothing. 

It sometimes happens, moreover, 
that a Celtic word compounded of two 
monosyllables agrees in signification 
with a Semitic root. This is eagerly 
exhibited and commented upon by the 
etymologist, without considering that 
such a coincidence is purely acci- 
dental, unless we admit that the Se- 
mitic roots, which are ascertained to 
be nearly 4000 years old, be patched 
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out of the monosyllables of the Celtic, 
which cannot be proved to be older 
than half that period. 

With respect to the grammatical 
inflexions of the two languages, any 
one who will take the trouble of com- 
paring them will at once perceive that 
there is not a shadow of resemblance 
between them. This is perhaps the 
very best criterion whereby to judge 
of the affinity of languages, for it is 
that which is least subject to vicissi- 
tude. The Celtic noun changes its 
initial consonant, the Semitic never ; 
the pronouns of each tongue are to- 
tally different. But it is in the verb, 
the very soul of speech, that the ut- 
most dissimilarity prevails. The Cel- 
tic root, with a number of auxiliaries 
and particles, furnishes a single form 
or conjugation barely adequate to ex- 
press the more common ideas con- 
nected with the root. The Arabic, 
without auxiliaries, out of one root, 
gives fifteen different forms or conju- 
gations, so as to express with pre- 
cision every possible idea which can 
emanate from the primitive meaning 
of the word. The passive voice in 
Celtic, if such a thing be, is made by 
means of the auxiliary fo be and sun- 
dry particles, or by using the tenses 
of the active voice in an impersonal 
form, with the object affected placed 
after them. The Arabic has a differ- 
ent inflection for the passive voice of 
all the forms or conjugations, effected 
chiefly by changing the vowels of the 
active forms. 

The foregoing comparison, brief and 
imperfect as it is, will suffice, I trust, 
to show that the Celtic and Semitic 
have no affinity; but, as many of your 
readers are not necessarily acquainted 
with either language, 1 mean in my 
next paper to expose the utter ground- 
lessness of that farrago of Celtic and 
eastern words concocted by Vallan- 
cey, and (mirabile dictu) admitted with 
interest into the Gaelic Dictionary, 
“compiled and published under the 
direction of the Highland Society of 
Scotland in the year of Grace 1828!” 
Had the editors of that work been 
well acquainted with either Hebrew 
or Arabic, 1am convinced that they 
would have been less free in display- 
ing their Oriental skill, at least in this 
case. 

In conclusion, it were to be wished 
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that our Celtic etymologists would 
bear in mind a shrewd observation 
made by Pinkerton,*—for, as the Latin 
hath it,—‘‘ fas est et ab hoste do- 
ceri.” ‘‘If one seeks resemblances 
of single words in this way, one is 
sure to find them; for it would be 
a miracle indeed, if, out of 60,000 
words, all produced by the same or- 
gans, there were not 100 alike in any 
two languages whatever. But it re- 
quires great learning and experience 
even to conceive those radical differ- 
ences, though vast, which discrimi- 
nate grand languages from each other. 
As to paralleling a few similar 
words from languages radically dif- 
ferent, the most ignorant may do it 
by means of dictionaries; and it is 
remarkable that the most ignorant 
writers are the most apt to fall into 
this.” Yours faithfully, 
Fron Guaekt. 


Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Dec. 15. 


A FRIEND, in an adjoining county, 
lately sent me twelve Saxons coins of 
Berthulf, Cialnoth, Egbert, and Ethel- 
wif. Among the latter is one of 
Canterbury, with a slight variation 
from any published in Ruding. A 
small part of the coin is broken off,— 
what remains, reads, 


Obverse— 
--+  ETHELVVLF RM—x”’ 
In the centre—- 
** DORIBL”’ 

and the letters of this last word are 
placed with their tops touching the 
inner circle; those in Ruding, and 
also on another coin in my cabinet, 


have the bottom of the letters towards 
the inner circle :— 


Reverse— 
--+ ‘‘ VVEALHHEARD M——”? 
In the centre— 
“CANTA’? 


Allin Ruding, and that [ have seen, 
read only Cant. 

The Ecgbert is similar to Ruding, 
Plate 14, No. 1, but that the cross in 
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the field of the reverse is plain, and 
not a cross-crosslet. 

I could wish that the historians of 
Exeter would give some of their at- 
tention to the Mint of this city, one 
of the very early mints, as we find 
that at a late sale in London, there 
was a Penny of King Eadred, with his 
head, from the Mint of Exeter. The 
Reverse reading ‘‘ CLAC MONETA ON 
EXONE.” To set an example of fur- 
nishing particulars of early Exeter 
coins, I give the following from my 
small collection :— 


-+- EADGAR REX 
-+-THYRMOD MON EX 


Of Ethelred the Second, I have four 
Pennies ; the two first have his general 
bust and sceptre, and the latter are 
what we call the Irish type :— 


-+-AETHELRED REX ANGLOR 

-+-BYRNSTAN MO EAXE*—CRUX 
EDRIC MO EAXE—CRUX 

Frese sod M’@® EAXE 

+ PYNSIGE MO© EAXE 


-+-cNUT REEX 
-+-AELFPINE ON EEX 


++ EADPARD REX A 
-++ PULFNOTH ON EXEIT 


This is a Moneyer, not in Ruding’s 
list of the Confessors, and the spell- 
ing of Exeter is also different. 


-+- HAROLD REX ANGL 
++ LIFINC ON EXECESTR—PAX 


This of Harold the Second is with- 
out the sceptre. 

My next is the Conqueror, of the 
type with the two sceptres :— 


-+-PILLEM REX ANI 
-++SPOTINC ON EXCE 


In the box of Pennies of William 
(quere, the Conqueror or Rufus) found 
at Beaworth, Hampshire, in 1833, 
which, for the reasons assigned by your 
correspondent Mr. Lindsay, I consider 
are more probably Rufus than the Con- 
queror, 180 Exeter coins turned up. 
The moneyers were,—LFINE, LIFPINE 
(evidently the same), SEMIER, and sE- 





* Of this type I have also a penny of 
Ethelred the Second from the Mint of 
Totnes :— 


-+- AELFSTAN MO TOTAmCRUX 
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PINE; and the variations in spelling 
Exeter, thus—aEXEC, AEXE, AEXEI, 
EXECI, AEXECE, AEXCT. 

I should perhaps notice that, in the 
(otherwise) excellent catalogue from 
the Museum, of the coins found at 
Beaworth—where I have spelt Aexec, 
&c. the catalogue reads Jexec, &c. 
which, with great respect, I think is 
quite wrong. The question is—what 
did the engraver intend to express? 
Surely Exeter was never pronounced 
Jexeter, and that the diphthong az was 
intended by the letters rz there cannot 
be a doubt. As a proof, among the 
Winchester coins in this box, I have 
two: one is 


-++SPRACLINC ON PIN 
the other— 
-++SPRIECLINC ON PINC 


Can there be any doubt that the 
true reading of the latter is spRAEc- 
Linc? When you are engraving a 
coin, you must give it exactly as it is; 
but in reading it, you are to give it 
as the moneyer originally intended. 
Whatever emanates from the Mu- 
seum comes with authority and is en- 
titled to our respect; but as it strikes 
me, that in this instance, our city is 
erroneously designated, I beg to pro- 
test against it. After Rufus, I have 
no Exeter coins till Henry the Third. 
Of the short cross I have only three 
varieties :— 


-+-+ ADBETIL ON EXCE 
-+-JOHAN ON ECCE 
-+-+ OSBER ON EXCES 


Of the long cross five varieties :— 


-+-3ON ON ECCETRE 
-++ ROGER ON ECCE 
-++ WALTER ON ECCE 
-++ ROBERT ON ECCE 
-++ PHILIP ON ECCE 


Edward the First discarded the 
names of the moneyers, and gave only 
the place of mintage. I have never 
seen any other than his penny, which 
has on the Obverse his bust, in- 
scribed— 

-+-EDW. R. ANGL. DNS. HYB. 

Reverse— 

-+-CIVITAS EXONIE 


L hope this humble contribution may 
draw fuller information from others, 
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with better collections of coins from 
the Exeter Mint, and hereafter furnish 
materials for a history of it. 


Yours, &c. R. S. 





Mr. Urran, March 6. 


IN an article by ‘‘ An Eneuisn 
Antiquary,” in your Number for 
January, ‘‘ On the Origin of the Welsh 
Triad concerning the Early History of 
Great Britain,’’ the writer asserts, 
“* that this Triad is no more than a le- 
gend, fabricated from Strabo,” §c. and 
one of his arguments is, that the 
Triad states, that the nation of the 
Cambrians came into Britain over the 
“* Hazy Sea;’’ and that Strabo speaks 
of the Cimmerian Bosphorus as being 
** hazy.” Now, the force of this ar- 
gument will altogether depend upon 
the correctness of this translation of 
the Triad. In the original, the ex- 
pression rendered, ‘‘ The Hazy Sea’? 
is “ Mér Tawch.” And in the His- 
tory of Wales now in the course of 
publication by the Rev. T. Price,* the 
author gives it as his opinion, that the 
words signify ‘‘ The Sea of Dacia,” 
i.e. The German Ocean; and in order 
to support this opinion, he shows from 
Welsh writers that the sea on the 
southern coast of England was called 
Mér Tawch, and then he proceeds to 
show that the opposite coast of Ger- 
many was called Dacia, and that the 
Danes went by the name of Dacians. 
Some of his authorities are as fol- 
lows :—Polydore Virgil, speaking of 
the Danes under that name, says— 
“* Hac itaque gens ferox, que Germa- 
nicum nunc Oceanum accolit Haud 
enim Dacia longo Oceani maris inter- 
vallo, ab Anglia discreta est.”” And 
Ralph Higden has ‘‘ Magna Dacorum 
exercitus depopulans Wintoniam,’’ and 
also ‘‘ Magna Dacorum classis apud 
Eastangliam appulit ;” and he also 
shows that this name was given to 
the Danes as early as the twelfth 
century; for Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
speaking of them, says—‘‘ Emergunt 
iterum predicti duces, —cum ce- 
teris cuneis Scotorum, et Pictorum, et 
cum Norwegensibus, Dacis, et ceteris 
quos conduxerant.”” 

The author likewise maintains that 











* No. 3, page 134. 
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the word Tawch is only a Welsh adap- 
tation of the above name, according 
as it appears in some works of geo- 
graphy, as ‘‘ Gute et Dauciones,”’ &c. 

Now, if this explanation of the term 
be correct, though it fixes its origin at 
a period not prior to the middle ages, 
yet it entirely destroys the hypothesis 
of the ‘‘ Hazy Sea,’’ and consequently 
demolishes that of the fabrication of 
the legend from Strabo as far as this 
portion is concerned. 

As to the identity of Deffrobani and 
Taprobane, it has long ago been pretty 
generally admitted. But whether the 
name was first used by the original 
composer of the Triad, or by some 
later annotator, it is evident that it 
could not have been taken from Stra- 
bo; for, had it been so, Constantinople 
would not have been named as mark- 
ing the locality, a place differing so 
much from that described by Strabo 
as Taprobane. And indeed when we 
consider the several sources from 
which your Correspondent asserts the 
materials were derived for the concoc- 
tion of this Triad, to wit,—Strabo, 
Onesicritus, Pliny, Homer, &c. the 


possibility of access to, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with, these writers, 
implies a state of literature, and a de- 
gree of erudition, very superior to any 
thing we are in the habit of attribu- 
ting to any age prior to the revival of 
learning in modern times. 


Should the Eneiiso ANTIQUARY 
still continue to maintain his opinion, 
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I think it is incumbent upon him to 
show at what period of our history 
such a concoctor of legends could have 
lived, and why a writer possessing so 
much classical knowledge should have 
left us nothing but the meagre skeleton 
of a Triad, as the fruit of his exten- 
sive researches. 


A Wetsu ANTIQUARY. 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, Jan. 12. 
THE sixth volume of Mr. Lock- 
hart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott is re- 
presented by all who have read it, as 
superior in interest to its predecessors; 
and the transient glance allowed me 
of it is confirmatory of that opinion ; 
but that hasty view has also indicated 
some inaccuracies which I think it 
would be wrong to pass unnoticed. 
At p. 74, Mr. L. who accompanied 
the baronet to Ireland, says, in refer- 
ence to Cork, ‘‘ He (Scott) gave a 
couple of days to the hospitality of 
that flourishing town, and the beauti- 
ful scenery of the Shannon, not for- 
getting an excursion to the Groves of 
Blarney, among whose shades we had 
aright mirthful pic-nic.” How Mr. 
Lockhart, after having visited this 
city, could have placed it en the Shan- 
non instead of the Lee, I have some 
difficulty in conceiving. It is not every 
one who is authorised to write with 
the rapidity of Scott, or whose inad- 
vertencies arising from that rapidity, 
and they are frequent enough,* are 





* Of the errors of great writers, though certainly not flowing from haste of compo- 
sition, one has long struck me as most extraordinary. In Montesquieu’s principal 
work, ‘* L’Esprit des Lois,” (parodied by Voltaire into De /'’Esprit sur les Lois) the 
labour of twenty anxious years, as he asserts in his preface, is the following para- 
graph. (Liv. xxi. chap. 22.) ‘‘ J’ai oiti plusieurs fois déplorer l’aveuglement du con- 
seil de Francois I. qui rebuta Christophe Colomb, qui lui proposoit les Indes. En 
vérité, on fit, peut-étre par imprudence, une chose bien sage.’’ And in the Index, in 
reference to the name of Frangois I. it is stated, ‘‘ C’est par une sage imprudence qu’il 
refusa la conquéte de I’ Amérique ;’’ so that it cannot be doubted, that the author meant 
to convey, that Columbus had applied to Francis before Ferdinand and Isabella enabled 
him to undertake his memorable expedition. But the fact is, that his first voyage 
was accomplished, and America discovered, before Francis was born. That voyage 
commenced in August 1492, was completed in February 1493, when he returned to 
Europe ; whereas the date of the French sovereign’s birth is September 12, 1494. And, 
what is equally surprising, this monstrous anachronism in such a writer appears to 
have been continued almost to the present day, in the numerous editions of his work, 
which was first published in 1750. I have before me now the London edition of 1767, 
4to. and the very recent one of Paris 1832, printed by Didot fréres, both uncorrected ; 
nor did D’Alembert, in his Analyse of the book, advert tothe error. Neither Robert- 
son nor W. Irvine, in their histories, take notice of it; though, doubtless, it cannot 
have escaped the observation of M. Destut de Tracy, and other commentators of the 
work ; but I am not in possession of their writings. Yet I perfectly recollect hearing 
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overshadowed by innumerable beau- 
ties; for, to most of these ready writers, 
Byron’s observation, ‘‘ Your easy 
writing is damned hard reading”—is 
but too applicable. Mr. Lockhart 
also errs, though, of course, much 
more excusably, in ascribing the song 
of the Groves of Blarney, which he 
gives extracts from, to the ‘ poetical 
Dean of Cork.”’ It was the composi- 
tion of the late Mr. Richard Millikin, 
an attorney of this city; and our 
Dean, Dr. Burrowes, must still rest 
his poetic fame on the well-known 
slang song of ‘‘ The night before Larry 
was stretched,” &c., supposing this 
juvenile effusion to have been his, as 
is generally believed. Had Mr. Lock- 
hart happened to read a publication, of 
which, as emanating from the beautiful 
city, we citizens of Cork are justly 
proud, I mean the Reliques of Father 
Prout, he would have found Millikin’s 
classic rhapsody, as it is there called 
(vol. i. p. 78), admirably translated or 
paraphrased, in Greek, Latin, and 
French. Porson could scarcely have 
been more felicitous in the Greek ver- 
sion; nor Parnell, who so happily 
translated Pope’s description of Be- 
linda’s toilet, in the Latin; and the 
French is far superior to Townley’s 
Hudibras, which Voltaire represents 
as untranslateable, an opinion rather 
confirmed than contradicted by our 
countryman’s attempt; though Vol- 
taire himself, when he tried, of course 
succeeded. Mr. Lockhart would also 
have found Sir Walter’s visit and 
homage to the Aads avedjs, (Hom. 
Od. A. 597) or impudence-conferring 
stone, as the Homeric epithet should 
be rendered, narrated in a strain of 
humour, which even Scott would not 
have disavowed. 1 would take the 
liberty of recommending the work to 
Mr. L.’s perusal, as affording a fitting 
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subject for a review in the Quarterly, 
“For that olde man of pleasing words 
had store.” (Faerie Queen, canto i. 
35.) As Sir Walter owns that his 
French vocabulary was grown cursedly 
musty (p. 362), his solecisms in that 
language cannot surprise the reader ; 
such as, et voila nous a Paris (p. 
366), Cabinet a l’eau, instead of Cabi- 
net d’aisance (p. 231), and bons gens 
(p. 378) ; but that, writing on the first 
of November, and directly adverting 
to the solemnity of the day and its 
consequences to himself, he should 
have mistaken its designation (p.971), 
and called it All Souls in place of All 
Saints day, which alone is publicly 
celebrated as a holy day, is singular. 
One is of optional, the other of bounden 
observance in Catholic countries— 


‘¢ Ne tamen ignores variorum jura dierum, 
Non habet officii Jupiter omnis idem.” 
Ovid. Fast. i. 45, 


The title of old Coryat’s book, ‘* Cru- 
dities hastily gobbled up,” &c., which 
was adopted by Paterson* in his Six 
Weeks’ Tour to the Netherlands, in 
1776 (3 vols. 8vo.), is not inapposite 
to all those hurried journies which 
are daily published, and which exhibit 
the most strange misconceptions of 
what the travellers may have seen. 
As an instance, I may adduce the re- 
ligious association, in Mr. Lockhart’s 
mind, with the choice which he attri- 
butes to the Irish in their convivial 
potations—‘‘ At one country gentle- 
man’s table,’’ he says (p. 69), ‘‘ punch 
was called for; tumblers and jugs of 
hot water appeared, and with them 
two magnums of whiskey, the one 
bearing on its label Kine’s, the other 
QueEn’s. We did not at first under- 
stand these inscriptions, but it was 
explained, sotto voce, that the King’s 
had paid the duty, the Queen’s was 





the illustrious president’s son, M. de Secondat, with whose kind notice I was honoured 
in early youth, allude to the mistake as evidence of the fallability of the highest intel- 
lects. The family name of Montesquieu was Secondat, which was assumed, pre- 
ferably to the titular one, by his most amiable and excellent son, as well as by the 
latter’s son again, until ordered by Louis the Fifteenth, on being presented to that 
monarch, to resume that which had shed so much lustre on his country. This gen- 
tleman emigrated to England, where he married, and died in 1824, when his funeral 
oration was pronounced, at Canterbury, by the Protestant rector, the Rev. H. Hallett, 
who, though not of his flock, rendered fuli justice to the merits of the deceased. But, 
however estimable and virtuous, the grandson did not inherit the mental superiority 
of his grandfather ; and his military associates, with the habitual play of his country. 
men upon words, used to say—‘* que c’étoit le petit fils du grand pere.”’ 

* The purchaser and vender of the famous Pinellian library, in — 


Gent. Mac. Vou, IX. 
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of contraband origin ; and in the choice 
of the liquors, we detected a new 
shibboleth of party. The jolly Pro- 
testants, to a man, stuck to the King’s 
bottle ; the equally radiant Papists paid 
their duty to the Queen’s.”” This 
little anecdote, no doubt, sounds well, 
and is piquant ; but your readers, Mr. 
Urban, may be assured that nothing 
can be more fanciful or less founded 
in fact. Extensive and powerful as 
sectarian feelings are in this country, 
they assuredly do not influence the 
selection of our drink at table; and 
the sotto voce communication was one 
of those mystifications to which credu- 
lous travellers are so much exposed. 
The taste and palate solely govern the 
preference; and discord, thank heaven, 
mixes not with the enjoyment of our 
festive board. It is in human nature 
to seek for the forbidden, and the 
contraband or potheen whiskey is sup- 
posed to be intrinsically superior to 
the duty paid or King’s, which, con- 
sequently, has few partizans compared 
with its rival; but, in other respects, 
the convivial Irishman is well autho- 
rised to adopt the language of honest 
Sancho to the Duchess. ‘‘ En veridad, 
Senora, respondid Sancho, que in mi 
vida he bebido de malicia; con Sed, 
bien podria sér, porque no tengo nada 
de hipocrita. Bebo quando tengo gana, 
y quando na la tengo, y quando me lo 
dan, por no parecér 6 melindréso, 6 mal 
criado; que A un brindis de un amigo, 
que coracon ha de avér tan de marmol, 
que no haga la razon ?’’—(Don Quix- 
ote, part rv. lib. vii. cap. 33.) 

By some accident the travellers, it 
appears, never met a Catholic clergy- 
man at the entertainments given them; 
but it was mere accident; for they 
then were the frequent and chosen 
guests of the Protestant as well as of 
the Catholic gentry, and not seldom, 
too, of the Protestant pastor. Passing 
events may, doubtless, cause a present 


interruption of this good feeling; but 
it will revive—‘ Od ypn p’ adeAdois 
rovde mpoadovva morov.” (Eurip.Cycl. 
550.) 

The discourtesy complained of on 
the part of Mr. O’Connell at Killar- 
ney, may have arisen from other mo- 
tives than the one assigned by Mr. 
Lockhart, for a stag-hunt on the lakes 
is attended with considerable expense, 
from the number of men necessary to 
keep the animal within the circle of the 
chace. At all events, the gentleman 
himself, I believe, and I am sure his 
friends, regret the circumstance, and 
none more than his celebrated brother,* 
particularly when Scott’s mighty name 
headed the list of petitioners, in 1829, 
for Catholic emancipation. 

Yours, &c. J.R. 


BIOGRAPHIA HORTENSIS. 


Mr. URBAN, 

ALTHOUGH biographical diction- 
aries, and other works of a similar 
nature, must confine their notices with- 
in the limits of a certain merit or no- 
toriety in the individual, and not ad- 
mit into their records those of whom 
little or nothing is known but their 
names; yet a work supplementary to 
them would be useful which would 
stoop to those of inferior pretensions 
and celebrity ; in the first place, as 
repaying, as far as the gratitude of 
posterity is able, their endeavours to 
promote knowledge; and secondly, 
as filling up vacancies, and com- 
pleting the circle of information by 
such notices, in different traditions 
and histories. With this end in view, I 
send you the names of those persons 
who are mentioned in Bradley’s work 
on Planting and Gardening about a 
century and a half since, as curious 
in their researches in the different 
branches of naturai history and science, 
and particularly of horticulture. 





* Wholly excluding from my consideration all political feeling in regard to this 
far-famed person, the following portion of Livy’s character of the elder Cato seems 
so applicable to the barrister and agitator, that its introduction here can hardly be 
viewed as misplaced. ‘‘ Si jus consuleres, peritissimus ; si causa oranda esset, elo- 
quentissimus. Orationes et pro se multa, et pro aliis, et in alios; nam non solum 
aeccusando, sed etiam causam dicando fatigavit inimicos, Simultates nimis plures et 
exercuerunt eum, et ipse exercuit eas; nec facile dixeris, utrum magis presserit eum 


nobilitas, an ille agitaverit nobilitatem. 


Lingue proculdubio acerbe, et immodice 


liber fuit,” &c. (Tit. Liv. lib. xxxix. cap. 40.)—‘* Dimitte agitantem agitare,’’ I 
may add from a volume, which I know he habitually reads—De Imitatione Christi, lib, 


iii. p. 172, ed. Barbou. 





eo a 
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Most of them were fellows of the 
Royal Society; and whoever is the 
historian of Kensington, or of Devon- 
shire, will not pass over in silence the 
name of Robert Balle ; nor will Bishop 
Compton be forgotten in the annals of 
Fulham. I consider your Magazine 
as a work well adapted to preserve 
these curiosities, which form part of 
the history of the past, to which you 
dedicate a portion of your valuable 
and curious work. 

The ingenious Mr. Thomas Fairchild 
of Hoxton, is mentioned as a person 
making experiments on plants, and 
raising the laurustinus from the leaf ; 
also a worthy member of the Royal 
Society, Robert Balle, Esq., and a 
learned member Mr. Samuel More- 
land, who seem first to have shown 
the manner in which plants are im- 
pregnated according to the sexual sys- 
tem. With the honourable name of 
Evelyn, are united those, not so gene- 
rallyknown, of a Nourse anda Laurence. 
That curious gentleman Robert Balle, 
Esq: F.R.S. is again praised for that, 
among other improvements forthe good 
of his country, he has propagated a 
large parcel of the ilex or evergreen 
oak, at Mamhead in Devonshire. He is 
again called “ his curious friend Robert 
Balle, Esq. of Camden-house, with 
curious gardensthere.” Bradley speaks 
more than once o the Bishop of Lon- 
don (Compton), wao made the curious 
garden at Fulham :—*‘ The late learned 
Bishop of London eats of the flowers 
of the judas tree in his salads,”’ that 
wise encourager of natural learning ; 
a most curious and learned gentleman 
in the art of gardening, Samuel Rey- 
nardson, Esq. of Hillingdon. Speaking 
of vines that ripen as standards, Brad- 
ley mentions those at a French gar- 
dener’s, M. Rigaud, at the back of 
Swallow-street, and those at the Hon. 
—— Johnson’s, Esq. at Twickenham. 
Mr. Turber, a very ingenious nursery- 
man at Kensington, is mentioned as 
having removed large evergreens. The 
Marquis of Wharton is commended 
for ripening his fruit in a glass case ; 
the ingenious Mr. John Miller, nurse- 
tryman, at North-end, near Fulham, 
is praised for similar devices. Brad- 
ley notices his curious and learned 
friend Mr. James Petever, F.R.S, as 
an indefatigable and curious natural- 
ist: also that excellent lady, that 
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curious Duchess of Beaufort. The 
wonderful invention is mentioned of 
the late Mr. Savory, F.R.S. for raising 
water by fire. His learned and in- 
genious friend Mr. Desaguliers, F.R.S. 
is praised as a learned member of the 
Royal Society; Dr. Stuart considered 
the cattse of different colours in leaves 
and flowers of plants; and Sir Hans 
Sloane is designated as one excellently 
learned. Thus ends this slender cata- 
logue of persons the most eminent in 
the days of Bradley, for proficiency in 
natural learning, practical andtheoreti- 
cal. In the course of his work, speak- 
ing of airs and winds, he says :—‘‘ It is 
remarkable that when the Plague 
reigned in London, Bucklersbury, which 
stands in the very heart of the city, 
was free from that distemper. The 
reason given for it is, that ‘‘it was 
chiefly inhabited by druggists and apo- 
thecaries, the scent of whose drugs 
kept away infection. The smell of 
rhue and the smoke of tobacco were 
prescribed as remedies against the in- 
fection, but especially tar and pitch 
barrels ; and I have been informed by 
a person of credit that the people of 
Limehouse were not infected with it; 
nor some of the docks, perhaps, for 
the same reason: so also the use of 
sea coal may now be one means to pre- 
vent the Plague in London.” Again; 
‘‘In the time of the great Plague in 
London, it was propounded to have 
large quantities of onions exposed in 
boats on the Thames, which were to 
have been continually bruised, chop- 
ped, and moved about, which it was 
imagined would abate the infection, 
supposing the Plague to have proceeded 
from innumerable armies of minute, 
unwholesome insects.”’ I haveno illus- 
trations to give on the foregoing list 
of Bradley’s learned friends ; but that 
probably the fine old exotic trees now 
growing at Mamhead, were planted 
by this Mr. Balle; and that Samuel 
Reynardson planted the famous cedar 
at Hillingdon; and that at Cambden- 
house, Kensington, the town-residence 
of Mr. Balle, but since a well-known 
school, was growing, till the winter of 
1799, against the old garden wall, the 
only specimen of a caper-plant known 
in England as living in the open 
air. This was probably the last relic 
of Mr. Balle’s old garden. Yours &c. 
B—il. M. J. 
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OWEN FELTHAM’S POEMS. 


LITTLE is known of the history of Owen Feltham. He was the son of 
Thomas Feltham of Suffolk, Gent. who died in 1631, as appears by a Latin 
epitaph on his father inserted in his works (Lusoria, p. 10), and who was 
buried at Babram, in Cambridgeshire. Mr. Burnet considers him to have been 
connected in quality of Gentleman of the House, or Secretary, with the family 
of the Earl of Thomond, and that he probably died about 1677. A Mr. Cum- 
ming published an edition of the ‘‘ Resolves” in 1806, (which contains a some- 
what more detailed account of him,) and another about 1821. Feltham’s 
work was so popular as to have passed through twelve editions. The first, 
a very minute volume, of excessive scarcity, is without date, containing one 
century of Resolves. The second edition, bearing date 1628, is in the 
Bodleian. Oldys, in his MS. notes on Langbaine, says, — ‘* William 
Loughton the schoolmaster, in Kensington, is the only person I have met with 
who knows anything more of him. I think he told me once, near thirty years 
since, that he or some of his family was related to Owen Feltham, and that 
he lived in some noble house in quality of Gentleman of the House, or secretary 
to some nobleman, with several other particulars now forgot. His book of 
Resolves was published in 4to. 1631, 1636, 1661, &c. having been looked upon 
by some readers as a treatise full of good counsels and fine conceits. But Mr. 
John Constable in his ‘ Reflections upon Accuracy of Style,’ S8vo, 1734, has, 
in many instances, exposed his pedantial, affected, and unnatural phrase.” 
Oldys thinks that in the edition fol. 1677, is not inserted the answer to 
B. Jonson’s famous ode, ‘‘Come leave the loathed stage.’’ But probably 
that is an error; for it is in a previous edition, of 1670. Owen Feltham was 
the friend of T. Randolph the poet, who addressed a poem to him on his ‘ Re- 
solves,’ and before Randolph’s poems, Feltham has verses ‘on his beloved 
friend the author, and his ingenious poems.’ 

The ‘Lusoria, or Occasional Pieces of Poetry,’ were first added to the edition 
1670, fol. They consist of forty poems, from which we have extracted a few 
as a specimen, and no unfavourable one, of the author's style ; a couplet in this 
epitaph on Charles the First, has been the subject of much animadversion : 


‘¢ When he had rose thus, Truth’s great sacrifice, 
Here Charles the First, and Christ the Second lies.”’ 

‘* There are still some persons,” says a writer in the Annual Review, vol. v. 
p. 377, ‘‘ who consider Charles the First as a sort of Christ the second. 
The blasphemy is upon record ; Owen Feltham is the person who committed it.” 
Feltham’s Resolves abound with ingenious thoughts, happy images and illus- 
trations, and occasionally elegant expressions. ‘There is a condensation of 
matter in the work; yet the author aimed rather at brilliant and subtle 
thoughts, than at a logical and well-conducted argument; so that, the con- 
tinued perusal becomes fatiguing. His poems are worth preservation, and his 
character of the Low Countries humourous and entertaining. We have ex- 
tracted those poems which are connected with the history of our country, and 
give the concluding lines of his poem on Randolph : 

‘¢ Nor could he only in his native speech 
Robe his ripe thoughts ; but e’en the copious, rich, 
And lofty Greek, with Latine, did appear 
In him as orient in their proper sphere. 
That when in them himself he pleased t’ express, 
The ravish’d hearer could not but confess 
He might as well old Rome, or Athens claim 
For birth, as Britain circled with the main, 
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’T is true—we have these languages still left, 
But spoken, as apparel got by theft 

Is worn, disguised and shadowed. Had he 
Lived but with us till grave maturity, 

Though we should ever in his change have lost, 
We might have gain’d enough whereof to boast 
Our nation’s better genius: but now 

Our hopes are nipt ere they begin to blow ; 
And sure I am his loss must needs strike deep, 
For when in verse, thus England's eye doth weep ; 
Whuse tears thus dried upon his mournful dust, 
I will no longer trouble. They that must 
Carp, though at best things, let them only read, 
These Poems here will strike this humour dead, 
Which I should praise too ; but in them I see 
There is one blemish, for he hath named me, 
Else, I'll not think the reader so distrest 

In wit, but that he will admire the rest. 
Concluding them, though in his forencon-youth, 
(And what I now shall write is modest truth) 
He knows not him who doth so much excel, 
That could so quickly, do so much, so well.’’ 


In one of his letters, p. 80, he mentions ‘‘ that a scholar’s life is not my 
profession ; for I have lived in such a course, as my books have become my 
delight and recreation, but not my trade; though, perhaps, I could wish they 
had.” And this is almost the only piece of personal history to be met with in 
the book. At the last page, 99, he has written his own epitaph. 


Quod in Sepulchrum volui. 


Postquam vidisset rotantem mundum, 
Imaque summis supernatantia, 
Prosperum Tyrio scelus imbutum ; 
Dum virtus sordida squallet in aula, 
Securique cervicem prebuit, 
Injusta tamen Hominum 
In justissima disponente Deo, 
Dun redux Cesar nubila pellit, 
Gloriamque gentis tollit in altum, 
Tamdem evadens terris 
Exuvias hic reliquit Felltham. 





LUSORIA. 
IV. 
ON THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM SLAIN BY FELTON, 23 AuG. 1628. 


Sooner I may some fixed statue be, 

Than prove forgetful of thy death or thee! 

Canst thou be gone so quickly ? can a knife 

Let out so many titles and a life ? 

Now I’ll mourn thee! Oh! that so huge a pile 
Of state should perish thus in so small a while! 

Le the rude genius of the giddy train 

Brag in a fury that they have stabb’d Spain, 
Austria, and the skipping French: yea, all 

These home-bred Papists that would sell our fall,— 
Th’ eclipse of two wise prince’s judgments ;—more 
The vast, whereby our land was still kept poor. 
I'll pity yet, at least, thy fatal end. 

Shot like a lightning from a violent hand, 

Taking thee hence unsumm’d. Thou art to me 
The great example of mortality. 
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And when the times to come shall want a name 
To startle greatness—here is Buckingham ; 
Fall’n like a meteor, and ’tis hard to say 
Whither it was that went the stranger way, 
Thou or the hand that slew thee :—thy estate 
Was high, and he was resolute above that. 
Yet since I held of none engag’d to thee, 
Death and that liberty shall make me free. 
Thy mists I knew not, if thou hast a fault, 
My charity shall leave it in the vault ; 

There for thine own accounting,—’tis undue 
To speak ill of the dead, though it be true. 
And this, e’en those who envied thee confess, 
Thou hadst a mind, a flowing nobleness ; 

A fortune, friends, and such proportion 

As call for sorrow, to be thus undone. 

Yet should I speak the vulgar, I should boast 
Thy bold assassinate, and wish almost 

He were no Christian, that I up might stand, 
To praise th’ intent of his misguided hand. 
And sure when all the patriots in the shade 
Shall rank, and their full musters then be made, 
He shall sit next to Brutus, and receive 

Such wages as heathenish ignorance can give ; 
But then, the Christian poising that, shall say, 
Though he did good, he did it the wrong way. 
They oft decline into the worst of ill, 

Thou art the people’s wish without law’s will. 





vi. 
ELEGIE ON HENRY EARL OF OXFORD. 


WueEn thou didst live and shine—thy name was then 
Like a Prometheus, giving fire to men. 

Now thy brave soul advanced is and free, 

But to write Oxford is an elegie. 

Sad as the grave thou ly’st in, whence if we 
Could raise thy worth, we better might spare thee ; 
But that and thou are lost. And we have none 
To keep us now, for our palladium’s gone,— 
Gone as a pearl dropt in the main; to get 

Which, we may sink, but not recover it. 

Why wert thou gone so soon? dull Holland, why 
Must thou find war, and we send men to dye? 
But, oh! thou gainest by it, having none but ill, 
And such as scarce are good enough to kill, 

That are thy own. Th’ hast offered him to fate, . 
Whose every limb was worth more than thy state. 
I know the gods are pleas’d with ’t; but ’tis we 
That feel the loss, nor they, nor you, nor he. 
Heaven joys in his access, and he in that, 

And you thought so much good might expiate 
Your blackest sins ; not thinking we should be 
Like low arches, wanting—primum mobile. 

But ’twas thy gain ; as when perfumes are spill’d, 
The air is mix’d, and with their odours fill’d ;— 
So when his breath expir’d,—the earth and aire 
Are antidotes ’gainst cowardice and fear. 

Thus ’twas when Sydney died; and ’tis from hence 
Thy clime has had such noble spirits since. 

Great virtues have their grant—they never dye, 
But, like Time, live to kisse Eternity. 

And now men doubt which name can cite a tear, 
Or make a souldier first—Sydney or Vere. 





CApril, 
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Yet in this last that died, I'll tell thee how 
Thou hast deceiv’d thyself; know, in him thou 
Hast slain a ¢utelar god: and to prove this 
Think but the time when Breda swallow’d is. 

Oh! since he died with thee, why were ’t not sworn 
To save his blood in some memorial urne ; 

To which men should have come for valour, just 
As sick men to the spa for health, in trust 

There to have been supplied ; but now that he 
And that is lost, for thee and thine hear me. 

Let not the place be known : leste when men see 
His worth, and come to know he died for thee, 
They curse thee lower than thy staple—fish,— 
Thy own beer-drinkers,—or the Spaniards’ wish. 
But if by curious search it must be known, 

Write by it thus—Here Belgia was undone ! 





XIV. 
FUNEBRE VENETIANUM. 
On the Lady Venetia Digby, found dead in her bed, having her head in her hand. 


Rash Censure, stay—nor he, nor she that’s gone, 
Must be condemn’d! unless to Jove alone 
Fate’s folded up. So lightning’s subtlest flame 
Melts the cas’d steel, to which—which way it came 
No piercing eye can see; as well we may 

Trace yonder fish which way she swam at sea,— 
Find th’ arrows flight,—or by dissection tell 
Fancies that in that living brain did dwell. 

Yet she is gone ;—gone, as the dove which last 
Toss’d Noah sent from his op’d ark to taste 
Freedom at large; but never to return, 

Till next a flood of fire the world shall burn. 

So prison’d Peter, whom fierce Herod kept, 

The Angel enlarges while the dull guard slept. 
So while the body in a funeral flame 

Crumbles to dust, from whence at first it came, 
In a dark odour sad’ning brightest day, 

Th’ imagin’d soul,—the eagle,—starts away. 
Yet there are those, striving to salve their own 
Deep want of skill, have in a fury thrown 
Scandal on her, and say she wanted brain. 
Botchers of Nature! your eternal stain 

This judgment is. Can you believe that she— 
Whose great perfection was, that she was she,— 
That she who was all charm, and whose frail parts, 
Could captivate by troops even noblest hearts ? 
And from wise men, with flowing grace, conquer 
More than they had, until they met with her ? 
Can you believe a brain, the common tye 

Of each flat sex, could ever tower so high, 

As to sway her, from whose aspect did pass 

Life, death, and happiness to man? This was 
So far beyond your bare, (no more than) sense 
That you n’er thought of that intelligence 
Which did move her. Yet you may come to rail 
At the celestial orbs, when their’s shall fail, 
Cause they should so stand still. And this was it 
Which made death mannerly, and strive to fit 
Himself with reverence to her. But now 

He came not like a tyrant, on whose brow 

A pompous terror hung; but in a strain 

Lovely and calm, as in the June serein. 
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That you, who most abhor him, can but say, 
Gently he did embrace her into clay. 

And lo! as monuments for time to come, 

Left her own Nature, perfect for her tomb. 

As a rough Satyr, tam’d with love, espies 

Where his dear nymph sweetly reposed, lies, 
Softly doth steal a kisse, then shrinks away 

Lest he doth awake his soul’s soul—so we may 
Think Death did here. So the pale amorous Moor 
On her knees kiss’d the king Endymion, 

In musick, wine, and slumbers; so he tried, 
Courted, and won her. That henceforth the bride, 
Fresh youth, and queens, shall in their bravest trim, 
The bridegroom sports and sceptres leave for him. 
This more shall follow—no Stagyrian brain 

Shall ever call him terrible again ; 

Nor yet name Death, but when he shall come to ’t, 
He shall but only wink, and that shall do ’t. 


Xv. 
Epitaph upon Lord Robert Spencer. 


1. Here much lamented, lies four wonders: one— 
Old Hospitality, in this age gone,— 
A Spencer ! free, lov’d for his bounteous mind. 


i) 


. He spent his means, yet kept it; left behind 
A state increased with honour. And the third 


3. Was,—in him died a good man, and a Lord. 


4. The last,—these lost, yet not the world undone, 
Since all still hope them living in the son. 


XVIII. 
An Epitaph on the Lady Mary Farmar. 


Chastely to live, one husband wed; he gone, 

Gravely to spend a widowhood alone : 

Full seventeen tedious years in memory 

Of that dear worth, which died when he did dye. 

To make life one long act of goodness, gain 

More love than the wind’s malice e’er did stain ; 

Then calmly pass with sighs of every friend, 

Were these brave wayes which her so much commend, 
That ’tis no strong line, but a truth to fix,— 

Here lies the best example of her sex. 





X1X. 
On an Hopeful Youth. 


Stay, passenger, and lend a tear, 
Youth and virtue both lie here. 
Reading this, know thou hast seen 
Virtue tomb’d at but fifteen. 

And if after thou shalt see 

Any young and good as he, 

Think his virtues are reviving, 

For examples of thy living. 

Practise these, and then thou may’st 
Fearless dye, where now thou stay’st. 


. 


fr) 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





On the State of Education in Holland, 
by V. Cousins. Translated by Leo- 
nard Horner, Esq. 


IT would, on the first view, appear 
singular, that our own country, so 
advanced in general civilisation beyond 
the other nations in Europe, had not, 
long before this, established a general 
system of national education, as the 
true basis of the future well-being and 
safety of society, and as the surest 
means of increasing the intelligence, 
and directing the moral energies of 
the people. How comes it, it may 
be asked, that while the education of 
the higher ranks has within the last 
quarter of a century received such es- 
sential improvement as has already 
become visible in its effects,—while 
among the lower orders the attention 
of Government has been long and 
anxiously directed to the state of crime, 
the reformation of the offender, and 
the whole question of Criminal Juris- 
prudence, — while so many plans in 
every department of the state, and re- 
lative to every branch of society, have 
been brought forward in the Parlia- 
ment by persons representing interests 
and constituencies of every kind—none 
have yet been found, till within a very 
late period, who have seen the abso- 
lute necessity of beginning their im- 
proved social structure by a solid and 
broad foundation ; who have confessed 
that the right of Government to punish 
is most closely connected with its 
duty to instruct, and who have ac- 
knowledged that the truest and best 
reformer of the prison, must be the 
school? We do not want for men of in- 
telligence, activity, public spirit, zeal, 
good intentions, and philanthropy— 
men who entertain a true regard for 
their fellow creatures, and an honest 
zeal to promote their welfare. Where, 
then, is the cause of this strange su- 
Pineness on this great and leading 
national subject to be found ?—We 
think chiefly from the energies of 
Government having been for the 
last half century directed to subjects 
immediately affecting the national 
safety and existence: we have been 

Gent. Mag. Vor. IX. 


watching the dark cloud of war that 
so long hung over our shores, and 
threatened us with the fatal produce 
of its womb, with 


Iron sleet and arrowy shower : 


we have been steering the vessel of 
the state through the many perils 
and difficulties into which an expen- 
sive war and an enemy of gigantic 
power and inextinguishable hatred 
had brought us—financial embar- 
rassments, and social disorder: and 
we have been opposed by the vari- 
ous factions which had shot up their 
hydra heads in these days of con- 
tention; which embarrass and im- 
pede every step taken or proposed, and 
which consume the time and waste 
the energies of those who would be 
labouring for the public good. This 
country, with all its various relations, 
its complicated interests, its conflicting 
opinions, its extended resources, its 
foreign connexions, and its internal 
dissensions, has grown up into such 
a vast and tremendous piece of social 
machinery, that some part or other is 
for ever becoming disordered ; some 
are wantonly defaced; others negli- 
gently watched; others unskilfully 
repaired: so that our statesmen have 
been so occupied in repelling the at- 
tacks of enemies both abroad and at 
home; have so concentrated theiratten- 
tion to the urgent pressure of public ne- 
cessities ; in raising ways and means; 
in devising new methods of taxation, 
and subsidising foreign powers; in 
getting our allies out of the difficulties 
they have plunged into; andin watch- 
ing, far and wide, east and west, every 
possible point from which danger 
might come,—that they have had no 
intervals of repose for the equally im- 
portant interests which lay neglected 
at home. 

What is the present state of the 
Church owing to, but to more than 
half a century’s neglect ?—and what a 
half century it was! What was the 
state of the Poor Laws?—why, one 
of utter disintegration and ruin. Mr. 
Pitt cared more about his sinking- 
fund, and Mr. Fox about his seat at 

3D 
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Westminster, than they did for all the 
churches and workhouses in the king- 
dom. So that while in the splendour 
of its outward prosperity, in its ex- 
tended wings of commerce, in its 
crowded marts, its well-tilled fields, 
its opulent and busy cities, its wharfs 
and docks filled with the trade of half 
the globe, England has no rival near 
her throne; in these more silent and 
unobtrusive arts of peace, which are 
the real strengthand lasting foundation 
of a nation’s strength, she is far be- 
hind many nations on whose compara- 
tive poverty she looks down with con- 
tempt. In the system of education, 
and in the practical working of it, 
Prussia and Holland, and even France, 
are far in advance of her. In fact, 
there is no system at all provided for 
the lower classes of society: they are 
left in a great measure to the igno- 
rance of village matrons and rural 
schoolmasters ; but we trust that the 
exertions of Lord Brougham, and the 
measure proposed by Lord Lansdowne, 
will not fail of awakening due atten- 
tion to this important subject. When 
they do, this work of Mons. Cousins 
will prove of great utility: it contains 
a very exact and judicious account of 
the schools of Holland; the system 
adopted there by the Government, and 
the success with which that system 
is crowned, in performing its double 
object, of instructing the mind, and, 
secondly, lessening the amount of 
crime. The account of the normal 
schools is very interesting; and the 
disadvantages of the system of mutual 
instruction are most forcibly pointed 
out. The difference between the Dutch 
and German systems is given and ex- 
amined; the introduction of religious 
instruction into the primary schools, 
as part of the education, is proved to be 
feasible, without producing sectarian 
jealousies or divisions ; while the prac- 
tical information on the character of 
the Mentors, inspectors, and teachers, 
is of exceedingly great value. We 
thank Mr. L. Horner for making this 
work accessible to the public at the 
very time when it will be of material 
service; and we have no doubt that 
it will be considered as one of the best 
guides to any system of national edu- 
cation we may adopt. We cannot 
conclude without saying, that the 
volume is written in a most interesting 
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manner, as we might have expected 
from its illustrious author; and we 
shall take the liberty of quoting a few 
of the fine remarks he made on the 
arts of the countries he visited, and 
the effect they produced on him. 


‘‘T was happy to visit some of my fellow 
labourers in the study of the history of the 
Greek philosophy, and to become a guest in 
the Platonic school of Mytterbank. I che- 
rished the hope of meeting at Amsterdam, 
inthe old book establishment of Blaew, and 
at Leyden, among the papers of Huygens, 
some unpublished fragments of Descartes ; 
and, shall I express it? asecret feeling of 
gratitude attracted me to a land, which 
for two centuries has been the asylum of 
persecuted philosophers, and where at 
another epoch of my life I was offered a 
refuge. We remained two or three days 
at Antwerp, absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of these masterpieces of art of every 
sort, which are to be seenin the museum, 
the churches, and, above all, in the cathe- 
dral. One must go to Antwerp to ob- 
tain a just and true conception of the 
Flemish school; to know Rubens, with 
whose works the town is filled; his best 
scholar Vandyck, his master Otto Venius, 
and the master of the last mentioned, 
Porbus and Q. Matsys, who belongs to 
the fifteenth century, and therefore to 
the old school of the Van Eycks, of which 
he possesses all the naiveté and all the 
vigour. I also made at Antwerp a dis- 
covery of what was almost unknown to 
me before; I mean the art of executing 
sculpture in wood. I had seen in the 
ornaments of many churches in France, 
and especially in Amiens, carvings in 
wood of great delicacy ; but no where be- 
fore either in France or Germany, or in 
the north of Italy; the only part of 
Italy, however, with which I am ac- 
quainted. Here I saw sculpture in wood on 
the great scale—figures as large as life. 
At Antwerp, in the cathedral, and par- 
ticularly in the church of St. James, 
there is a vast number of statues of this 
description, forming parts of pulpits and 
confessionals, in admirable grouping. And 
why, in truth, should not wood be as 
capable as marble and stone of giving ex- 
pression to thought? The greyish tone 
of the material acquires, as marble does 
by time, a polish aud a brilliancy of 
tint, which, upon a ground somewhat 
dark, gives an additional pathos to the 
sculpture of christian churches. Of the 
cathedral itself, every one has heard : it 
has not that richness of external orna- 
ment; that profusion of details, which 
we admire in many other cathedrals ; as, 
for example, that of Notre Dame at Paris ; 
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but the Notre Dame of Antwerp has an 
incomparable spire, almost as lofty and 
more elegant than that of Strasbourg. The 
latter is a tour de force, which rather de- 
tracts from its merits asa work of art, at 
least in my eyes. The spire of Antwerp 
is perfect in proportion and grace ; it 
rises with lightness, and at the same 
time with strength, and produces an ef- 
fect at once grand and serene. The an- 
cient towers of our cathedral, reared 
in the darkness of the twelfth century, 
have, doubtless, a degree of majesty which 
no one can feel more strongly than I do, 
who was baptised in Nédtre Dame, and 
brought up within the shadow of its walls ; 
but as a work ofart, there is no compari- 
son between the two temples. The mass 
and the heaviness of one seems to press to 
the earth the poor mortal creature who 
has fallen on his knees beneath its arches ; 
whereas the other raises him up, and car- 
ries him aloft with her on the wings of 
Prayer and Hope to the regions of Peace. 

‘* At Breda, there is a tomb of Engel- 
bert II. and his wife, which has four 
statues, said to be a work of Michael An- 
gelo. I do not very well see how works 
of the great Florentine artist should have 
found their way to Breda; and there is a 
heaviness in the execution which leads 
me to doubt their authenticity.* In pass- 
ing through the town, I could not help 
saying to myself, ‘ There, perhaps, at the 
corner of that very street, was posted up 
the announcement of the mathematical 
problem, which a young French officer in 
the service of Holland, in garrison here, 
getting a neighbour to read it to him, im- 
mediately solved.’ This young officer was 
the future author of the application of 
Algebra to Geometry. The thought of 
Descartes took possession of me from the 
time of my entering Holland, and never 
left me. We had a stormy passage from 
Moerdyk to Willensdorp, and arrived at 
night at Dort, the town of the celebrated 
synod. Some leagues further on we again 
got into a boat, and the passage was 
longer and more unpleasant than usual. 
Our two boatmen talked together in the 
language of the country ; not one word of 
which was understood. I amused myself 
with thinking of the adventure of Descar- 
tes, who, in crossing some river or other in 
Holland, overheard the sailors conversing, 
and, understanding their language, disco- 
vered that they had some evil design upon 


* T believe the notion of these figures 
having been executed by Michael Angelo 
is, as a vulgar story, current at the 
place and in the guide books, As far asI 
recollect, their workmanship was inferior, 
and the whole effect heavy.—Eb. 
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him, and were even meditating to throw 
him overboard. He drew his sword, and 
going right up to them, swore he would 
run them through if they showed the least 
symptoms of attacking him. An adven- 
ture nearly of the same sort happened to 
Leibnitz in Italy on the Adriatic. Having 
been overtaken by a storm, he heard the 
Italian sailors attributing the storm to 
him as a heretic, and deliberating among 
themselves whether they should throw 
him into the sea. Leibnitz, without seem- 
ing to have overheard them, drew forth 
from his pocket a rosary which he hap- 
pened to have about him, and this, re- 
moving all doubts from the minds of 
the sailors as to the orthodoxy of his 
faith, saved the author of the Theodosia 
from the violence and folly of man. In 
the contrast which these two great men 
exhibited, in circumstances so similar, we 
may recognize the whole difference of 
their characters, their philosophy, and 
their nations. In the one, that intrepid, 
instinctive feeling—that furia Francese, 
which gives birth to revolutions; in the 
other, the wisdom which brings them to a 
termination, and which rises superior to 
all opinions, by knowing how to under- 
stand them and to assign to them their 
just value. What should I myself have 
done if, at that time of night, these 
two peaceable boatmen, who were mutter- 
ing together, had taken it into their heads 
to serve me after the same fashion ? 
Fifteen years ago I should have done as 
Descartes did; but now I should have 
imitated the example of Leibnitz: but, 
thank God, I was not put to the trial: 
and while I was thus musing on these 
things, we reached the magnificent har- 
bour of Rotterdam. I passed through 
the town in the dead of the night,while all 
were in deep repose, and I made for the 
hotel d’ Angleterre in the market- place op- 
posite the statue of Erasmus, to which I 
made my obeisance before going to bed.’’ 
* * * * * s 


‘¢ The mention of these paintings brings 
me back to the Hague and the Royal Mu- 
seum. The collection of pictures here 
and that in the Museum of Amsterdam 
are the most considerable in the Nether- 
lands. The gallery at the Hague is 
very rich, even in the works of foreign 
masters. I would willingly have car- 
ried off to our Paris gallery these 
charming pictures of our truly nation- 
al school in the 17th century—a Pous- 
sin, a Claude Lorraine, and a Bour- 
gognone. I found excellent specimens 
of all the schools of Italy ; of the Spanish 
school, several by Velasquez, and two 
beautiful Murillos, the one of which, a 
Madonna, is in no degree inferior to that 
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of Raphael, but quite of a different charac- 
ter. The Spanish Madonna has not the 
charms of the Italian, that union of dig- 
nity and reserve, which expresses both 
the virgin and the mother ; but it breathes 
a grandeur and a majesty which belongs 
only to the mother of our Saviour. The 
German school is represented by several 
pieces of Durer and Holbein, all of which 
are portraits; and they are doubly precious 
on that account. It was natural to ex- 
pect that we should find at the Hague 
several masterpieces of the Flemish school; 
among these there are four by Rubens; two 
of which are portraits of Elizabeth Brants, 
the first wife of the great artist, and of 
Eleanor Forman his second wife; and 
five by Van Dyck, one of them being a 
group of a whole family of Huygens. But 
what I most sought after and examined 
with most care were the pictures of the 
genuine Dutch masters, and it is there we 
must go to study that school. If Antwerp 
made me acquainted with Rubens, it was 
at the Hague and at Amsterdam that I 
was taught to understand Rembrandt.’’ 
* * * * * * 

‘¢ The Baron Falck.—The name is one of 
the most respected in the present day in 
Holland; nor is it unknown in the rest of 
Europe. The mind of Mr. Falck is emi- 


nently adapted for political affairs; and 


he was for several years Minister for 
Public Instruction. I could not therefore 
address myself to any individual more 
likely to assist me in my endeavours 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
principles upon which the public in- 
stitutions for education in Holland are 
founded. As for the details and the 
manner for carrying the principles into 
execution, I intended to see and judge for 
myself; but to obtain a general view, to 
understand the laws by which it is regu- 
lated, it is necessary for me to have a 
guide, and I found one in Mr. Falck. 
But education has relation to all things ; 
and when speaking with him about pri- 
mary schools, gymnasia, and universities, 
it was_ not difficult for me to understand 
the cast of his mind and its political bias. 
I am well aware that reserve on m 
part is proper in my account, but I trust 
that Iam not erring in that respect, in 
thus openly expressing the profound 
esteem which Mr. Falck inspired. Heis, 
in my mind, one of the very small number 
of those existing in the present day in 
Europe who are truly entitled to the 
appellation of statesmen; and he would 
not be out of place at the head of affairs 
in any country in the world. He ren- 
dered more eminent services to the King, 
upon his return to Holland, than any 
other individual. He was at first Secre- 
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tary of State, then Minister of Public In- 
struction, and afterwards Ambassador in 
London. He held that situation at the 
Revolution of 1830, but gave it up some 
years ago, at the conclusion of the con- 
ference ; and he now resides at the Hague 
in high consideration as a Minister of 
State, but without any special employ- 
ment. Mr. Falck is a true Dutchman, 
and possesses the good qualities of his 
countrymen in aneminent degree. Those 
which I at once recognised in him were 
a straightforward, firm, and sound judg- 
ment, more force than pliancy of cha- 
racter, and great selfcommand. He be- 
longs evidently to the old school of John 
de Witt, and is devotedly attached to the 
honour and permanent interests of his 
country. He does not like, nor can he 
like, the revolution of July, nor France 
now as it is: but his mind is far too 
liberal and his sagacity far too profound 
not to be able to distinguish what is pos- 
sible from what is no longer so. In 
political opinions he appears to me to be 
a liberal of the class of Niebuhr and Sa- 
vigny. At once a patriot and an aristo- 
crat in the elevated sense of these two 
words ; asa philosopher he belongs to the 
school of Hemsterhuis and Wytterbank. 
In religion he is an anti-methodist. His 
opinions on public instruction are quite 
in accordance with the existing laws on 
that subject. He is a great advocate for 
normal primary schools ; and in the edu- 
cation of the higher ranks, a decided 
friend of the long-established study of the 
Classics. But I perceive that, without 
intending it, I am giving way to the plea- 
sure I experience in drawing a portrait, 
which may perhaps offend the modest 
dignity of Mr. Falck. I must beg him to 
forgive an error which the sentiments 
himself has inspired have led me into.”’ 

‘* Amsterdam.—I found myself here 
completely out of France, and transported 
to quite another region. The aspect of 
places, the general habits, and peculiar 
customs—all were new to me. Amster- 
dam contains above 200,000 souls, and is 
situated at the mouth of the Amstel, where 
it flows into the bay of the Northern 
Ocean called the Zuyder Zee. It lies 
upon the shore of that sea, is intersected 
in all directions by the river and by an 
infinite number of canals, and has thus a 
vast harbour. The whole town is built 
upon piles, and some idea may be formed 
of the labour of constructing this assem- 
blage of human habitations, from the fact 
that the king’s palace, in former times 
the town house, stands upon 13,695 trunks 
of trees. Amsterdam is the Venice of the 
North, and, like that of the South, has 
quite an original character. One feels 
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there in another world, and at the same 
time in the seat of empire. But how ugly 
the Northern Venice is in bad weather! 
The rain, which had fallen incessantly for 
several days, had inundated the streets, 
and almost confounded them with the 
canals. There seemed to be nothing but 
water, and that putrid water. As the canals 
receive the whole filth of the town, they 
give forth a constant bad smell, and after 
a heavy and long-continued rain has stirred 
up those sewers, the exhalations are un- 
bearable. The inhabitants do not seem 
to mind it, but I must own that the me- 
phitic odour took away, from the first 
moment, all comfort during my stay. I 
allow, nevertheless, that Amsterdam is a 
magnificent town. ‘The quays, which are 
planted with fine trees, and skirted with 
houses worthy of the ancient Lords of the 
Ocean, are beautiful. At the harbour we 
were shewn the house of De Ruyter: his 
monument is in the new church. The old 
church, formerly so rich and beautiful, is 
now bare and deserted. This vast cathe- 
dral contains some wonderfully fine painted 
windows. I have seen some in which the 
colouring was better, as for example those of 
St. Gudule at Brussels, but I have nowhere 
seen any so vast. The Museum of Paint- 
ings at Amsterdam is perhaps even more 
rich than that of the Hague. Laying aside 
the productions of foreign masters, as 
well as those of Flemish artists, I con- 
fined my whole attention to the Dutch 
school; and it was with difficulty I could 
get away from this admirable collection, 
which would have required a whole week 
for even a cursory study.’’ 





Letters to Brother John, on Life, Health, 
and Disease. By Edward Johnson, 
Surgeon. 1837. 


THE number of volumes similar to 
the present, which are published on 
the art of preserving health; the en- 
deavours of the writers to adapt their 
style and arguments to general appre- 
hension, and the strong language which 
they use when they speak of the evils 
introduced and increased by the artifi- 
cial habits of modern society, show 
that, in their opinion, the gentlemen 
of the creation are eating, drinking, 
and smoking themselves into an un- 
timely grave; while the daughters of 
Eve of the higher classes, by means of 
soft couches, warm carpets, stoves, hot 
rooms, and cold passages, are laying a 
solid foundation for such nervous dis- 
orders as will prevent their languishing 
under a very long widowhood after 
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their lamented husbands have guzzled 
themselves into the family vault. That 
much valuable time is wasted, and 
much folly and even sinfulness of this 
kind is committed, we fully believe. 
Yet, in our opinion, the low vices 
of gluttony and drunkenness are so 
debasing, and shew such an inhe- 
rently vulgar and bestial disposition, 
that it is of little consequence what 
beccmes of their votaries ; they never 
will be of any good to society — 
fruges consumere nati: it matters not 
whether they linger on a few years 
longer by making their brandy and 
water a shade weaker; or whether 
they are suffered to go headlong 
to their natural end by a stifling 
hydrothorax, or a fungous dropsical 
abdomen, or an apoplectic hammer 
striking a death-tune on their senseless 
skulls. To the world it will signify 
little, whether they linger a few years 
or months longer under the gripe of 
that gamboge-looking fiend the jaun- 
dice ; or gasp, like fish on the shore, 
from lungs and heart loaded with fat ; 
or are found by their sempstress in 
the morning with their brainless heads 
fast nailed to the floor. 

Yet we suppose that an union of 
doctors and saints, the exhortations of 
the college, and the suspirations of the 
tea-totallers, have been of some ser- 
vice to the race of these Yahoos ; as we 
find the average rate of human lifelonger 
than it was, and the assurance offices 
acting on new and closer computa- 
tions. We therefore may presume, 
that this pleasing indulgence in vari- 
ous kinds of flesh, this yearning for the 
legs, thighs, ribs, and fat pieces of 
sheep and oxen, this gloating of the 
eye over cod andturbot and mullet, this 
clamorous call of the pylorus, crying, 
like the daughter of the horse-leech, 
for ever—‘‘ give, give ;’”"—we may pre- 
sume that this cramming propensity is 
confined very much to gentlemen of 
civic birth and breeding; to a few 
comely andcorpulent personages, mem- 
bers of rich corporations; associates 
of the Salters’, and Mercers’ and Gold- 
smiths’ companies; fautors of snug 
hotels, patrons of club-houses, the 
Darteneufs of the old, and the Cur- 
tises and Walpoles of the present day. 
With regard to the kindred fiend of 
Alcohol, he chiefly makes his pungent 
and fiery attacks on the tribe of horse- 
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jockeys, grooms, Irish bricklayers (with 
a stray country-parson or so), low 
players, gentlemen of the orchestra, 
attornies’ clerks, and such worthies as 
the world may well spare. 

We believe that little or no excess 
is committed in good society: and 
since, in imitation of our polite 
neighbours, the ladies now require 
the gentlemen’s attendance in the 
drawing-room when they themselves 
retire; no time is left, as here- 
tofore, for the lords of the creation 
to discuss politics and farming, dis- 
pute on prize oxen, look hot and reso- 
lute over their fiery port, or gradually 
unbutton their waistcoats as the ruby 
fluid demands a larger and a larger 
space. We ourselves are, we think, a 
model of the most temperate propriety. 
A little before curfew-time, or so, yet 
varying with the seasons, we ring a 
small silver bell, which gives notice of 
our wish for dinner; and soon after 
we may be seen picking at some minced 
pea-fowl served @ la créme, or a small 
quail or two from Picardy; then a 
glass (we use only the finest Venetian 
glass, made of that incomparable Dal- 


matian sand, and brought at great ex- 
pense up the Lagoons,) of Richebourg 
or Pouilly; and a smal! cup of café sans 
lait sends us to a light and genial re- 


pose. Wethink Mr. Johnson will not 
consider this too much for Sylvanus 
Urban; the wear and tear of whose 
nerves, from irritable and disappointed 
authors, is becoming daily more seri- 
ous ; and in return for his indulgence, 
we recommend his work to be bound 
up with every future treatise on gas- 
tronomy, like the picture of Death 
with his dart standing over the glutton 
with arm uplifted to strike. Yet, 
after all the exclamations which are 
made by our vigilant and affectionate 
Medical Adviser against the luxury of 
the times, we cannot help considering 
ourselves—us, of the 19th century—as 
not only very temperate compared 
with our forefathers, but as living on 
food more pleasing to the palate and 
digestible by the stomach. What 
was the diet in England—not in 
remote and sequestered villages—but 
at court, among kings and queens, 
ladies in raiment of fine needlework, 
and gentlemen with caps of velvet 
and diamond loops? What did that 
fair, delicate, and admired lady, called 
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for her beauty ‘‘ the White Rose of 
England,” choose for her breakfast? 
We see her, in our mind’s eye, in all 
her feminine loveliness, with a chine 
of fat pork and a tankard of ale, on 
which she is rejoicing to her heart’s 
content. What did the lovely Anne 
Boleyn see on her dinner table? Huge 
joints of salted beef and mustard—on 
gala days, an ox roasted whole. What 
did she convey down her slender ivory 
throat to mollify the irritated tube? 
Ale, by the quart; while her portly 
spouse by her side was bending his 
lion-like mouth over piles of salt-fish, 
haunches of salted mutton and beeves; 
buttered eggs, baconed herrings, and 
such thirst-provoking commodities. 
No wonder he cut her head off! How 
dry the monster’s throat must have 
been! how parched and foul his fauces! 
How he must have thirsted for her 
blood when he was satiated with 
her beauty! Henry’s lust and cruelty 
were the twin-children begotten by 
saltand mustard. . . . SirH. 
Nicolas tells us, in his interesting 
and curious household-book of the 
Earl of Northumberland, that the 
noble lord had no less than 160 gallons 
of mustard in his cellars. Ha! ha! 
those were the golden days of Master 
Mustard-seed! He was then astrong 
fellow, and in his prime! a potent 
prince, commanding a large tribe of 
dependents. It is all altered now: 
his reign is past. ‘‘ Good Master 
Mustard-seed, I know your patience 
well. That same cowardly, giant-like 
oxe beefe hath devoured many a goodly 
gentleman of your house. I promise 
you your kindred hath made my eyes 
water ere now. I desire your more 
acquaintance, good Master Mustard- 
seed.”’ But in sober sadness, we ask, 
were there no indigestion, no crudities, 
no pain in the visceral region, no 
throbbing of the head, no soda pow- 
ders, no carminatives? None. How 
then was this tough mass of barreled 
flesh dissolved in Nature’s digester, 
and turned into pure milky chyle? 
By a stronger muscular power, we are 
told, which was given in days of in- 
ferior civilisation to mankind. A 
queen had the stomach of an ostrich. 
Her maids of honour swallowed beef 
and pork like so many emus picking 
up rusty nails and keys. They had 
no nerves! no fine, delicate, web- 
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like processes coming from a large 
cerebral developement. No doubt 
Anne Boleyn snored away her supper 
like a dozen trumpeters; and old 
Harry, by her side, snorted, and puffed, 
and bellowed, while the digester was 
at work, like a shoal of grampuses in 
a storm. But we in these late days 
of refinement must not think of imitat- 
ing them. These are no times fora 
man to devour poker and tongs.* We 
must confine ourselves to food fitted to 
our fallen state. ‘* May I help you 
to some beef ?”’ said the master of the 
house to the ate Mr. Brummell. ‘I 
never eat beef, nor horse, nor any thing 
of that sort,’’ answered the astonished 
and indignant epicure. In the spirit 
of this speech we most cordially agree. 
We leave the table when the carrion 
appears ; but what are our sensations 
when we behold females, virtuous, 
sensible, and accomplished, so far for- 
getting the modesty of their sex, as to 
look on these opprobria of all that is 
refined and good, not only without 
abhorrence, but (can we live to say 
it?) with absolute delight. We once 
overheard a young lady, whom we 
much admired, say, ‘‘ Papa, I am so 
hungry! I shall so enjoy my dinner !”’ 
Enjoy!! enjoy her dinner! little 
blood-thirsty minx! We never spoke 
to her again. Her lips looked ever 
after like the lips of a vampire, such 
as sucked Mr. Pashley’s blood in Crete, 
and such as would eat little boys in 
Sumatrat that had been put up to fat. 
We turn pale (a sickness comes over 
us) when we see a young lady sending 
her plate for a slice (a little under 
done) off a large leg of mutton, which 
only the day before was trotting be- 
fore her windows in all its woolly 
simplicity. ‘‘ Any fat, my dear?” 





* Sir R. Jebb used to say to patients 
who asked him what they might eat,— 
‘* Any thing but the poker and tongs.’’ 

+ Mr. Carey saw three little boys then 
fatting for the market; he bought them 
for 150 dollars,—and did not eat them. 
Who was it, who was condemned to be 
eaten, who bargained that he should have 
the first slice of himself? That man was the 
King of Gourmands. He should beimmor- 
talised. With what gusto would the first 
morsel go down! The more he ate, the 
more he cheated his enemies and enjoyed 
himself ! 
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exclaims the delighted mother, “‘ and 
a little of this gravy from the meat? 
Your appetite, my dear Arabella, I am 
gladto say, improves.” “‘ Yes, mamma, 
1 always loved mutton, and I like it a 
good deal under-done.” ‘* Why, the 
girl is coming for another slice, I de- 
clare.” ‘* Oh! mamma! you know 
papa says, the butcher’s bill is better 
than the doctor’s.”” Gracious Heavens! 
ye Angels of this Mundane Sphere ! 
ye Seraphs, Peris, Flowers of Loveli- 
ness! ye that gild this earth with hues 
of light and joy when ye are present, 
and by your absence cover it with 
its primeval gloom ; you that I loved 
to fancy as living on the bright dews of 
the morning,—on the odour of flowers 
early exhaled,—on nectarine sweet- 
ness,—aromas from the jasmine,— 
incense wafted from violet beds,—rose 
perfumes,—delicate breath, thatcomes, 
as Sir Kenelm Digby says, from spots 
on which the rainbow rests; you, 
that I thought, like butterflies, sipping, 
tasting Nature’s delicate comfits, and 
no more; return to your pristine and 
paradisaical nutriment. How can man 
love a flesh-devouring ghoul? Live 
ye, as Eve lived: look at the sallet 
which Milton says she dressed for the 
angel, (in which doubtless plenty of 
trip-madame ¢ was to be found.) Then 
for breakfast 
Fruit of all kinds, in coat 
Rough or smooth rind, or bearded bark, 
or shell. 


Which seem to be poetical appellations 
for Rambouillet peaches, Brazil-nuts, 
and melicotons ; with perhaps a bon- 
Chretien or two by way of variety. 
Adam told the angel, who confessed 
that he was hungry, that he hoped 
this would prove “‘ no ungrateful food ;”’ 
and the poet tells us— 


So down they sate, 
And to their viands fell, with keen dispatch 
Of real hunger and concoctive heat. 


Here, then, is the primitive model 
which I propose for female diet, 
varied according to the seasons of this 
Hyperborean climate. If this ismuch 
exceeded, there is danger. A capsi- 
cum or two may be allowed perhaps 





} In Evelyn’s list of sallet-herbs, the 
one called ¢rip-madame occupies a fore- 
most place. 
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in autumn, yet with care and under 
advice. But love-apples, rich bottoms 
of artichokes, fibrous stems of cab- 
bages, onions (the foul idolatry of 
Egypt), skirrets, salsafy—these I must 
resolutely forbid—utterly repudiate. 
Peas are nice feminine food, if taken 
by twos and threes; they should not 
congregate too thickly in the spoon ; 
but I chiefly recommend small bunches 
of mustard and cress, slightly sprinkled 
over with the finest loaf-sugar. Fast- 
ing I do not favour, for it is apt to 
sour the temper; the sweet cream of 
the human disposition turns acid under 
its power. Little devices in pastry 
may occasionally be passed over the 
tongue with advantage. Marmalades, 
when the evenings are long, should 
sometimes be introduced. Dried cher- 
ries, jujubes, ought to be considered a 
luxury, to be indulged in on holidays, 
family christenings, eaten daintily with 
apostles’ spoons; but in all cases let 
the mother keep a watchful eye on the 
slightest indication of a growing appe- 
tite in her daughters. It must be 
checked with resolution. Let them 
not hanker after the odour of flesh- 
pots and tinkling of saucepans. Small 
meat- pasties, bribed from the cook, 
have been conveyed into bedroom cup- 
boards. This would be fatal if not 
timely discovered. Themoment Louisa, 
or Caroline, or Rhoda become carni- 
vorous,—are seen loitering near the 
larder-door in the morning,—are ob- 
served to watch intently the growth 
of the young chickens,—ask how many 
little pigs there are in the stye,—feed 
the ducklings,—or notice, as they pass, 
with an oblique eye, the fishmonger’s 
shop,—then, then is the decisive mo- 
ment, then is the time for maternal 
vigilance to step in. Lose not a mo- 
ment, my dear madam! for every 
moment the monster appetite increases 
in size and voracity. Fat turkies will 
soon gobble and flutter in your 
daughters’ dreams ; they will see stub- 
ble-geese canking and strutting in every 
field ; they will absolutely gasp when 
a pdté de Perigord is mentioned. Huge 
turtles flap their fins, a bleating of 
sheep is in their ears. The girls are 
lost, ruined, undone. They are can- 
nibals in petticoats, hyenas in white 
satin shoes, and frocks of muslin and 
tulle! 
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Life of Wallenstein, by Lieut.-Colonel 
Mitchell, H.P. 


WE are glad to see military men 
writing on military subjects, and we 
have no doubt that the value of their 
labours will be acknowledged. It 
seems to us as presumptuous for a 
student in his library, a man of books, 
to describe a campaign, or the evolu- 
lutions of a battle, as it would be for 
a doctor of divinity to give an account 
of an epidemic, or a physician to draw 
up a pleading in Chancery. When 
Capt. Napier, Sir George Murray, or 
Col. Mitchell write histories of war, 
we feel assured that we are learning 
something like the truth. Weare not 
lost in vague generalities, puerile de- 
clamations, absurd statements, and 
impossible catastrophes. This is the 
best life of Wallenstein extant. It is 
written with a spirit congenial to the 
subject, we think very fair and im- 
partial, and apparently with all the 
materials that are known, or accessible. 
There is, however, one defect in it, 
which is the contemptuous manner in 
which the author speaks of those who 
are considered the great generals of 
the present and last age, and the inju- 
rious comparison he makes of them 
and of the heroes of the thirty years’ 
war. He has not even a word of praise 
to give to the Conquerors of Waterloo. 
All this, even if some of the criticism 
may be just, which we believe it to 
be, is beneath the dignified impartiality 
of a history of events long past: it 
forms unnecessary digressions, and it 
sinks the historical narrative to the 
level of a party pamphlet. Beside 
that the tone and manner of the 
author is surely such as he has no 
right to assume. To call Napoleon a 
poor weak creature, may be indulging 
his own belief, but it will not be ac- 
knowledged by the public, or make any 
impression on their judgment. Had 
the author written a work on the 
comparative military skill and ta- 
lents of the great commanders of the 
respective times, and carried that 
through a critical and exact analysis 
of their operations, we should feel 
grateful to him for the information he 
had given us, and there would have 
been an opportunity for advancing any 
opinions he pleased, fortified by his 
arguments, and drawing any compa- 
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risons. The same fault we find with 
the introduction of remarks on what 
he calls abuses in the English army, 
and the impossibility of promotion 
without purchase. These passages 
harmonize very ill indeed with the 
general historic colours, and we advise 
them to be expunged in the next edi- 
tion. 

We think it to be quite clear, that 
Gustavus Adolphus was a man of very 
superior general powers, and higher 
military skill and resources than either 
Wallenstein orTilly; and that he would, 
had they all survived, in a very short 
time have driven them from the field : 
but we must add, that he possessed 
the same advantage over them in the 
materiel of his army, that Cromwell 
had over Charles the First ; indeed the 
circumstances are not very dissimilar. 
Charles’s gay, reckless cavaliers were 
like Wallenstein’s freebooters; and 
the same order, severe discipline, good 
conduct, and strong religious princi- 
ples distinguished the armies both of 
Cromwell and Gustavus; while the 
parallel might even be extended to 
Prince Rupert and Pappenheim. Wal- 
lenstein’s was a shameful death, but 
not too early for his fame, for he 
would have earned no more laurels in 
the field of war. We, however, feel 
and own that he was a man of re- 
markable talents, and performed great 
actions, under many drawbacks and 
disadvantages. Probably the obscurity 
which still hangs over his history, 
as to how far and to what his ambi- 
tion leapt, will never be dissipated. 

Colonel Mitchell has thrown out 
divers sneers on the use of the bayonet, 
and represents it as a clumsy, weak, 
and inefficient instrument of war. 
Now assuredly, a bayonet opposed to 
a pike or partizan, might be the fee- 
bler; but, bayonet is opposed to 
bayonet, and whatever be its disad- 
vantages, they are shared alike by the 
opposing parties. Again, Col. Mitchell 
has not so continued his arguments as 
to enable us to arrive at the conclu- 
sion he would reach. Would he dis- 
use the bayonet ?—would he substi- 
tute the pike ?—would he have sepa- 
rate corps of pikemen and fusileers? 
To our minds, the unison in one sin- 
gle instrument of the gun and the 

Gent. Mas. Vou. IX. 


pike is very ingenious, though it may 
not possess the excellence of the two 
separate weapons ; and surely in brave 
hands, it has decided many an engage- 
ment. Here, again, is the disadvan- 
tage of introducing such disquisitions 
into general history; for the author 
has not space to unfold or complete 
his disquisition, and his readers are 
at a loss to know anything more— 
than that Colonel Mitchell disapproves 
of the bayonet. Such observations 
and such military criticism would form 
very interesting essays, and we advise 
the author to work up his scientific 
knowledge into some such aform.* It 
would then be read, examined, and the 
merits ascertained; of such or any 
other future work on similar subjects, 
the Life of Wallenstein gives promise 
of the merits which will be found 
in it. 








The Despatches and Correspondence of 
the Marquis Wellesley in Spain, &c. 
1838 


THIS volume is opened by a speech 
from Lord Wellesley (then Earl of 
Mornington) in the House of Com- 
mons in Jan. 1794, on a motion for 
an address to his Majesty at the com- 
mencement of the session of Parlia- 
ment, and which we consider one of 
the most extraordinary, eloquent, and 
powerful orations ever recorded on the 
parliamentary journals. It occupies 
no less than sixty-nine closely printed 
pages, which would fill twice that 
number if disposed in ordinary type. 
The object of it is to display the spirit, 
purpose, and designs of the French 
Revolution, and thence to urge on 
England the necessity of opposing 
them with all her power. So lumi- 
nous in its general statements and 
principles, so sound in the reasonings 
and inferences, so vivid and effective 
in the description of those particulars 
that are necessary to complete the pic- 
ture,—it could not fail to produce a 
powerful effect upon the house, and 
must ever remain a remarkable me- 


* Since the above was written, we per- 
ceive that our author has published a 
separate volume entitled, Thoughts on 
Military Tactics. 
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mento of the vigour, eloquence, and 
information of the philosophical and 
practical statesman who delivered it. 
The editor did well to preserve it; 
though it is only remotely connected 
with the rest of the volume. It is 
well known that in the year 1809, 
Mr. Canning, then Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Department, stated 
that it was intended to send a large 
armament to Spain, and to place it 
under the orders of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley ; and by command of the King, 
he offered to the Marquis Wellesley 
the station of Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary to the Supreme Junta, with a 
view to an efficient negotiation which 
would render the operations of the 
army under Sir A. Wellesley of solid 
benefit to the cause of the Allied 
Powers. The Marquis’s return from 
Spain was caused by the command 
of his Majesty George the Third, who 
nominated him to the office of Secre- 
tary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, on the change of the adminis- 
tration which ensued upon the death 
of the Duke of Portland. 

These despatches of the Marquis to 
the government, and his correspon- 
dence with his brother Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, throw considerable light on the 
situation of Spanish affairs, civil and 
military, during that period; and 
particularly exhibit the weakness 
always, sometimes the apathy, of the 
Spanish government; the utter want 
of power over the provincial officers, 
and the consequent difficulties in 
which the British army was placed ; 
and which nothing but the firmness, 
sense, temper, and judgment of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley could have over- 
come. What can be a more painful, 
heart-rending feeling than that of a 
General seeing his army gradually be- 
come weak, ineffective, and distressed 
from want of supplies; and how much 
must such a feeling become still more 
bitter, when that distress is owing to 


the neglect of those in whose cause 
it was oven then fighting,—to save 
whom, at that very time, its banners 
were stained in the blood of a con- 
quered enemy; and to enable whom 
to rally their scattered forces, and col- 
lect their wasted energies, an admira- 
ble plan of defence was laid down, 
which only wanted a wise and faith. 
ful co-operation on the part of the 
Allies, to be crowned with success. 
This was the melancholy and dis- 
tressing situation in which we find, by 
these despatches, that Lord Wellington 
was placed; with his brave and noble 
army, fresh from the conquest at Tala- 
vera, now hungry, ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
and dispirited, fading away around 
him. To bear up against this, pro- 
ceeding as it did from weakness, cow- 
ardice, obstinacy, and similar feelings, 
required a vast degree of moral cou- 
rage ; a mind confident in its own re- 
sources, and in its pure and single 
purpose, and well disciplined and 
trained to endurance, and a discretion 
and temper fitted to move among the 
wayward tempers, and act upon the 
various passions and interests of man- 
kind. By these despatches it appears, 
that the Spaniards deceived him in 
their promises of supplies, thwarted 
him in his operations, and deserted 
him in the field of battle. Yet even 
this strange medley of ministers, weak, 
timorous, vacillating,,and in some 
cases treacherous,—of soldiers undis- 
ciplined,* half-armed, and cowardly 
beyond all common example,—did the 
English general gradually so far re- 
model and renew, as to make them 
at least useful agents to his career of 
unexampled success. The despatches 
of the Marquis to Mr. Canning are 
most clearly, forcibly, and eloquent- 
ly written; putting the minister at 
home in possession of all information 
necessary for him, and pointing out 
the difficulties and disadvantages un- 
der which the British army was 





* “Tn the battle of Talavera, in which the Spanish army, with trifling exceptions, 
was not engaged, whole corps threw away their arms, and ran off in my presence, 
when neither attacked nor threatened with an attack, but frightened by their own 
fire. When these dastardly soldiers ran away, they plundered every thing they met ; 
and in their flight from Talavera, they plundered the baggage of the British army 


which was at the very moment bravely engaged in their cause. 


The Spanish cavalry 


used also to intercept our foraging parties and carry the provisions to their own 


quarters.’’ 
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placed, and which nothing but their 
courage and discipline under such a 
leader would have overcome. We re- 
commend No. XXXI. p. 119—135, to 
particular attention. 








The Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature. Vol. III. Part I. 


WE notice the most important ar- 
ticles of this publication. The first in 
order, by the Rev. F. Nolan, treats ‘‘on 
the antiquity and connexion of the 
early cycles, and their utility in set- 
tling the differences of chronologists.”’ 
In the Jewish annals, the author af- 
firms that the evidence of a sabbatical 
cycle is easily distinguishable, and that 
the games, mysteries, and festivals of 
the ancients were regulated according 
to periods founded on the revolutions 
of time, indicated by the phenomena 
of nature. ‘‘ In confirmation of this 
position,” the author says, “ it will 
be sufficient to allude to the Olympiad 
of the Greeks, and the Lustrum of 
the Romans. As this period, which 
was completed in a revolution of four 
years, is identical with the bissextile 
cycle, according to which our years 
are at this day equated, it furnishes 
a familiar but demonstrative proof of 
the inveteracy with which the princi- 
ple has obtained, out of which the 
connexion between the ancient cycles 
has arisen, that fits them for the pur- 
pose to which they may be applied in 
giving to chronology the certainty of 
science.” The solar cycle is we know 
a period of twenty-eight years, reso- 
luble into sabbatical divisions ; and it 
seems to us indeed reasonable to infer 
that the systems of the ancients were 
all in some manner referable to the 
principles on which the Author of Na- 
ture founded the chronology of crea- 
tion: his sabbatical rest being the first 
great division of time indicated in 
Holy Writ. 

The next paper is a report by Mr. 
Cullimore on the system of hieroglyphic 
interpretation, proposed, in an Italian 
treatise, by Signor Jannelli, who dis- 
cards the three general and exclusive 
modes by which hieroglyphics have been 
hitherto interpreted, the ideographic, 
the alphabetic, and the lexeographic. 
The author affirms that of 900 or 1000 


hieroglyphic characters, 200 are fun- 
damentally analogous’ to those on 
which the Chinese language is founded, 
and that in both Egypt and China the 
original common hieroglyphics were 
representations of sensible objects ; thus 
the sun, the moon, a hill, an eye, an 
horse, were expressed by monograph 
characters, both in the Egyptian and 
Chinese writings; the systems had 
emanated from the same source, but 
the characters employed were different, 
and had been re-modelled in the lapse 
of ages. Janelli asserts that the lan- 
guage of hieroglyphic writings was es- 
sentially Hebrew. Mr. Cullimore is, 
however, of opinion that his hypo- 
thesis cannot with safety be adopted 
in the face of the popular mode of in- 
terpretation, confirmed by the evidence 
of the senses and the testimony of the 
ancients; he thinks, nevertheless, that 
much useful elucidation of the re- 
ceived method of interpretation may 
be derived from the study of Janelli’s 
extensive researches. How inferior, 
after all, to the simple Cadmezan 
scheme of literal combinations to ex- 
press sounds, are the laborious con- 
trivances of the Egyptians and Chi- 
nese for producing modes of symbolic 
notation, which from their complexity 
seem to involve the elements of a per- 
petual doubt and confusion. Those 
languages destined to communicate 
true knowledge to the world, have been 
preserved from the fate of Babel by 
the simple variation of a few curves 
and lines. If the mass of Egyptian 
writings are still a great enigma for 
the learned, we may console our- 
selves in the mean while, by consi- 
dering that, with the exception of a 
few chronological successions of their 
kings, they can be of little advantage 
to history or science. We except 
also of course the collateral testimony 
to the former, occasionally elicited by 
certain of their paintings, as the re- 
presentation of the captive Jews mak- 
ing bricks, &c. &c. That is a sort of 
archeological idolatry which confines 
itself to the mere admiration of what 
is curious or obscure, simply on ac- 
count of the properties to which those 
terms may refer. 

A letter to W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 
on the Saxon names of places, by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Bart. In these re- 
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marks Sir Thomas very clearly de- 
monstrates that the names of our vil- 
lages and towns are for the greater 
part of Saxon origin. The Saxons 
waged a war of extermination against 
the Romano-Celts and their dwellings, 
and the exceptions are consequently 
but few within the limits of the Hept- 
archic rule in which British appella- 
tions have been preserved. We know, 
however, that London has retained its 
ancient title almost without change 
from the Roman times, and that some 
of the more eminent of landmarks and 
boundaries, as rivers and mountains, 
are still distinguished by their original 
names. The change from the Saxon 
to the Norman dynasty after the battle 
of Hastings was not of so radical a 
character; this fact is well attested 
by the entries in the famed Liber Cen- 
sualis of the Conqueror, Domesday, in 
which so many pure Saxon appella- 
tions are found applied to our locali- 
ties and scarcely one of Norman ori- 
gin. Sir Thomas Phillipps shows that 
the graves of particular individuals, or 
sometimes, we might suggest, their 
family tombs, supplied denominations 
for various places. Five different ob- 
jects pointed out the tombs of the 
Saxons,—Lau, Stan, Berie, Treo, and 
Cross: we may conclude that by these 
were indicated the low or grave hill; 
the upright stela or sepulchral stone ; 
the bury, barrow or tumulus; the 
tree planted on the grave ; or the sym- 
bol of Christianity placed on the spot. 
Of the examples given from Domesday 
Book, we select a few : — ‘ Offelow ;’ 
Brightwalde’s barrow ; ‘Tamenaslau,’ 
Tamena’s low or grave; ‘ Guthlaci- 
stan,’ Guthlac’s stone; ‘ Brixistan,’ 
Brichswi’s stone, now Brixton; ‘ Ha- 
vochesberie,’ the tomb of Havoche ; 
‘ Brictwaldsberg,’ berg here meaning 
a grave hill, the word so spelt in 
Domesday never signifying a town; 
the orthography of the latter is burc 
in that venerable record. 

Joseph Bonomi, Esq. describes some 
ancient sculptures and inscriptions at 
Nahr Alkelb, the ancient Lycus, on cer- 
tain rocks overhanging the road and 
ford over the river at that place. Of 
these the most ancient are Egyptian 
and Chaldean. The Egyptian tablets 
contain the name of Ramses; the Chal- 
dzan memorials are placed close to 
them; and it may be concluded that 


the Egyptian conqueror cut his path 
over the mountain at this place, and that 
it was subsequently traversed by the 
Chaldean hero who carried the Jews 
into captivity. Next in order is an 
inscription bearing the name of Marcus 
Aurelius, which we shall transcribe at 
length, after the lithographic fac-simi- 
le, which represents it as inscribed on 
the usual Roman label-tablet between 
two sculptured sprigs of laurel : 


IMP. CAES. M. AVRELIVS 
ANTONINVS . PIVS . FELIX . AVGVSTVS 
PART. MAX. BRIT. MAX. GERM. MAX- 
[IMvs 
PONTIFEX . MAXIMVS 
MONTIBVS . INMINENTIBVS 
LYCO . FLUMINI . CAESIS . VIAM . DI- 
[LaT. VII. 
PR. Cet akisssoneebeesee: aes 
ANTONINIANAM . SVAM. 


By this we gather that the moun- 
tain way overhanging the Lycus was 
widened, &c. by the Roman legions ; 
a much defaced Arabic inscription, 
probably, records the restoration of 
the road once more by the Caliph 
Omar, in the 14th century. 

W. R. Hamilton, Esq. remarks on 
sundry inedited Greek inscriptions ; 
and first, on the words emioraroy and 
troxpytnpiov, in the Sigean inscrip- 
tions; he thinks these words refer to 
a certain form of vase for pouring out 
liquor, and that the émioraroy is the 
bowl or crater, and the troxpynrnpior the 
upper or ewer portion of the utensil. 
The Lexica are silent on these expres- 
sions, and the definition belongs to 
the minutiz of Hellenic criticism.—He 
next comments on the first fasciculus 
of inedited Greek inscriptions received 
from our minister at the court of King 
Otho. The peculiarities of these records 
appear to form their importance ; in 
one at Tegea the Emperor Hadrian is 
termed ‘“Odvpmus —a_ circumstance 
which points at his deification ; and, 
by the way, confirms the conjecture 
that the colossal bronze head of that 
personage, found two or three years 
since in the Thames, represented him 
as Jupiter. At Daulis is an inscrip- 
tion recording the manumission of 
some domestic slaves, with the usual 
forms ; but in describing those who 
may take up their cause (mpoiord- 
pevor), this right is limited ro 6e- 
Aovte mpoiordcba Paoxewv dyvTodeKo 
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edvte kai dvevrevOvv@ moaas Sixas Kat 
¢apias ; and in this inscription occurs 
the unique word iepareds for the iepeds 
of Serapis.—(P. 130.) 

Mr. Hamilton corrects a note in 
the late supplementary volume of 
Stuart’s Athens, now known as the 
fifth volume, relating to the cameo 
head of Flora, executed by Pistrucci, 
which was purchased as an original by 
the late R. P. Knight, Esq. and thus 
accidentally serves to deteriorate the 
treasures of ancient art bequeathed by 
that eminent antiquary and classical 
scholar to the British Museum. Mr. 
H. fully vindicates the honour of his 
friend Mr. Pistrucci from the insinua- 
tions against him fora fabrication which 
the note contains, although those 
reflections originated rather in misin- 
formation than any willing perversion 
of the facts on the part of the writer. 
The infamy of the transaction seems 
to belong to a third person, on whom, 
certainly, the following relation fixes 
a very disgraceful charge. ‘‘ When,” 
says Mr. Hamilton, ‘‘ the subject was 
rife in the minds of the public, and 
some denied, and others asserted, that 
Mr. Knight had been deceived in his 
purchase, I called in person at the 
house of Mr. Bonelli, from whom he 
had got his Flora. I told him 
what I came about, i. e. to know the 
truth of the matter; and | at once 
asked him, how he could think of 
imposing on Mr. Knight a modern 
cameo for an antique? He assured 
me it was not his fault. He had 
never intended it for him ; and that he 
was never more surprised than when 
he opened to Mr. K. his drawer, or 
box, containing all that he had picked 
up on his travels in Italy, Mr. K. at 
once seized upon this cameo, declared 
it instantly to be one of the finest an- 
tiques he had ever seen, and offered 
one hundred guineas for it, part in 
duplicate coins, part in money. He 
added, ‘‘ Mr. Knight was too good a 
friend of mine for me to think of un- 
deceiving him, or refusing any thing 
he offered: I was therefore under the 
necessity of ceding it to him without 
further explanation!!!” P, 165. A 
pretty modest avowal this on the part 
of the individual who really sanctioned 
the imposition ; it appears, therefore, 
that deference to the judgment of a 
patron, fortified by a handsome pecu- 
niary reward, must, in matters of taste, 
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outweigh all the minor considerations 
of truth and open dealing. We sup- 
pose the dealers in antiques assume 
the same licence as the dealers in 
horses, especially in cases similar to 
this, where the purchaser takes the 
warranty on his own unerring judg- 
ment. 

A paper, by Mr. Hamilton, on 
“* Honorary Medals,’”’ proposes to ren- 
der them an award of a more lasting, 
personal, and public nature, than they 
areat present, by multiplying the number 
of impressions, the obverses of which 
are to be portraits of the individuals to 
be distinguished, and to be struck in 
bronze instead of in the precious * 
metals, which, under various changes of 
circumstances in the possessors, con- 
stantly offer a temptation for medals 
being destroyed. There is much of 
that high and independent feeling which 
adorns the disinterested literary cha- 
racter in these suggestions ; but such 
is the prejudice in favour of the in- 
trinsic value of a prize, that we much 
doubt if the victors in the race of the 
fine arts or the turf, will be persuaded 
to exchange the silver cup or the golden 
wreath for one of simple earth or of 
vegetable product. Mr. Hamilton’s 
hint for establishing an emporium for 
casts from the antique, at the British 
Museum, has been recently brought 
into operation, and must, we conceive, 
be a means of improving the national 
taste. 

Mr. Leake’s paper on some disputed 
positions in the topography of Athens, 
affords an interesting commentary on 
Thucydides and other Greek writers. 
Of those singular productions of Greek 
military architecture, by means of 
which cities placed near, but not upon, 
the sea coast, were connected in the 
same circuit of defence with thefr har- 
bours, it is observed, Athens alone 
preserves any visible remains. Spon, 
in 1676, asserts that the foundations 
of the long wall connecting the Pireus 
with Athens were visible almost all 
the way. Two very interesting plans 

* We think the writer’s allusion to the 
lines of Horace in support of his argu- 
ments a little forced. How can the pos- 
session of a gold or silver medal, locked 
up ina drawer, entitle the party to be 
considered as ‘* immensum argenti pon 
dus et auri timidum deponere terra ?”’ 
or how can he term sucha deposit ‘* con- 
structus acervus ?”’ 
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of Athens, with its surrounding coun- 
try and its harbours, &c. are appended 
to this paper. By these it appears 
that large vestiges of the two parallel 
defensive walls of the Pirzus are ex- 
tant at this day. 

The Rev. G. Tomlinson describes 
an Egyptian Coffin in the British Mu- 
seum, bearing an inscription comme- 
morating Nantoph or Enantoph, a 
prince of the times preceding the 
eighteenth dynasty of Egypt; conse- 
quently the lowest date which can be 
assigned to the relic is the seventeenth 
century before the Christian era; but 
Mr. Tomlinson thinks it two centuries 
older. It appears by the testimony of 
Signor d’Athanasi, that the Arabs, on 
finding this chest with the mummy 
which it contained, proceeded, accord- 
ing to custom, to break up the latter 
for the sake of the ornaments it might 
afford. Another mummy was after- 
wards, as is very usual, fraudulently 
placed in the case. Round the head 
of the royal corpse was a diadem of 
silver and beautiful mosaic work, its 
centre formed of gold representing the 
asp, the emblem of royalty. Inside 
the case, alongside the body, were de- 
meng two bows with six arrows, the 

eads of which were of flint. By a 
letter from Dr. Conrad Leemans, di- 
rector of the Museum at Leyden, it 
appears that this identical diadem, by 
a singular chance, has found its way 
into that depository. 

J. Hogg, Esq. M.A. comments with 
considerable critical acumen on two 
inscriptions relative to the conquest of 
Britain by the Emperor Claudius. 
That of white marble, preserved in 
the wall of the Court of the Barberini 
Palace, he shews to be spurious, while 
the fragment of an inscription on the 
same subject is genuine. We perhaps, 
however, can hardly esteem that to be 
a forgery, which is evidently, as the 
writer admits, a restoration of the 
fragment. The spurious tablet runs 
thus :— 


TI. CLAVDIO . CAES. 
AVGVSTO 
PONTIFICI . MAX. TR. P. Ix: 
cos. y, IMP. xy. P. P. 
SENATVS . POPVL. Q. R. QUOD 
REGES . BRITANNIAE . ABSQ. 
VLLA . JACTVRA . DOMVERIT 
GENTESQVE . BARBARAS 
PRIMVS , INDICIO , SYBEGERIT. 


Review.—Glossary of Architecture. 
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These Transactions supply various 
critical annotations too valuable in ge- 
neral to be lost, but often of too abstract 
or erudite a description to obtain pre- 
servation by any other mode. 








A Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, 
Roman, Italian, and Gothic Architec- 
ture. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 
144. 


THE first edition was reviewed in 
our Magazine for Sept. 1836, p. 294; 
since then we are pleased to see that 
the work has met with so favourable 
a reception as to call for a second 
impression. <A considerable enlarge- 
ment of the text has taken place, not 
only by the addition of many terms 
not in the first edition, but by a 
great accession to the number of wood- 
cuts. 

The plan of the work has also re- 
ceived considerable improvement; to 
adopt the author’s words, ‘‘ At the sug- 
gestion of Professor Whewell of Cam- 
bridge, some attempt has been made to 
cite authorities, and to distinguish be- 
tween terms of long-established usage 
and those recently introduced: with 
the kind assistance of Mr. Willis the 
latter object has in all cases been ef- 
fected.” 

The compiler has also availed him- 
self of the hints for improvement, 
which we ventured to give in our re- 
view of the preceding edition; and, 
although much matter has in conse- 
quence been introduced into the work, 
it is still contained within a portable 
volume. 

The illustrations comprise four hun- 
dred specimens of architectural sub- 
jects, executed on wood with preci- 
sion and neatness. As an evidence of 
the extent of information which is af- 
forded, it may be remarked that the 
number of examples of arches amount 
to forty-four, and of mouldings to 
seventy-four ; the latter including the 
numerous varieties which are met with 
in Norman architecture. 

The additional examples have been 
engraved for the present edition ; the 
others, which had been previously 
used in the ‘“‘ Memorials of Oxford”’ 
and some other works, have been re- 
tained. 

The author has introduced several 
specimens, accompanied by descrip- 
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tions, of the very singular style of 
arched work and masonry which exists 
in many ancient churches in this coun- 
try; and, following Rickman, has 
attributed such examples to the 
Saxons: the style in question is to- 
tally different from the circular archi- 
tecture which prevailed in this country; 
and its distinguishing features are— 
windows and panels—which, instead of 
being arched, are formed of two diago- 
nal stones meeting in an acute angle ; 
a column used in windows like an 
Italian ballustrade; and coin stones 
alternately long and short; this spe- 
cies of architecture has, until lately, 
received but little attention, although 
its features are well worthy the no- 
tice of the architectural antiquary, 
as manifestly exhibiting a style of 
building of an earlier date than the 
Norman examples so profusely scat- 
tered over the country. 

The examples of this style are se- 
lected from St. Benet’s, Cambridge ; 
St. Michael’s, Oxford; Earl’s Barton 
and Barnack, Northampton. 

The monument of a priest in Be- 
verley Minster, shown in Plate XL. 
has been described in the Gent. Mag. 
(Vol. C. pt. i. p. 209), with an en- 
graving. We have there, we think, sa- 
tisfactorily proved that the effigy and 
the tomb on which it reposes are not of 
the same age; it is a beautiful exam- 
ple of the richest sacerdotal costume, 
and represents George Percy, sixth 
son of the second Earl of Northum- 
berland, the date is about 1474. The 
decorative parts of the tomb, on which 
this effigy now reposes, prove that 
it is of an earlier date than the 
statue. 

The example of a lettern or read- 
ing desk, shown in Plate XXXIII, is 
said to be in Ramsey Church, and in 
the letter-press in Merton Chapel, Ox- 
ford. 

The louvre of Westminster Hall, 
given in the same sheet, is the modern 
one set up by Sir Robert Smirke, and 
differs greatly in design from its pre- 
decessor, which was removed in the 
general repair the hall underwent about 
twelve years since. 

With the few foregoing excep- 
tions, we can bear testimony to the 
general accuracy of the Glossary ; 
which, comprising as it does a vast 
fund of information in a very small 
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space, collected from works of diffi- 
cult access and voluminous size, 
cannot be otherwise than a pieasing 
and useful guide to every one who 
seeks to attain a knowledge of archi- 
tecture, especially of the Gothic styles; 
and, at the same time, will be an use- 
ful help to the perusal of every work 
on the subject, from its affording, with 
facility, an explanation of terms with 
which it is indispensable the reader 
of this branch of literature should be- 
come acquainted. 


Memoirs of Joseph Holt, General of the 
Trish rebels in 1798. Edited from his 
original manuscript in the possession 
of Sir William Betham, Ulster King 
at Arms of all Ireland, Keeper of the 
Records of Ireland, &c. By Thos. 
Crofton Croker, Esq. F.S.A. 2 vols. 


THE autobiography of this cele- 
brated rebel possesses all the interest of 
a romance, and perhaps we may con- 
sider it as more nearly allied to that 
species of composition than to plain 
matter of fact. But after making some 
allowance for exaggeration and over- 
colouring in his narrative, we must 
still allow the writer to have been an 
extraordinary man; and as he imagined 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to say, 
in speaking of him to Lord Rossmore 
while visiting him in prison just before 
his transportation, we are constrained 
to repeat after reading his book, ‘‘ what 
an interesting man this is!” He 
took up the character of a rebel asa 
matter of expediency, being driven to 
it, as he says, by the unfounded sus- 
picions of those in authority; and, 
having taken the United Irishman’s 
Oath, he rapidly rose to the command 
of the insurgent party. Some of his 
military exploits were very brilliant; 
and according to his own account, 
supported indeed by the testimony of 
contemporary writers, with which Mr. 
Croker has fully illustrated these 
volumes, he frequently struck terror 
into the military. He found, however, 
that rebels were not the most manage- 
able of men: to use his own words, 
“they were wild uncultivated ignorant 
creatures, whom it was difficult to 
control, and impossible to keep in 
discipline when excited.” Asa natu- 
ral consequence of being concerned 
with such characters, when a price 
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was sct on his head by the govern- 
ment, he was no longer safe, and was 
several times nearly betrayed by his 
own men. At last, after many hair- 
breadth escapes, he came to the reso- 
lution of delivering himself up, having 
an understanding that his life should 
he spared ; he accordingly surrendered 
to Lord Powerscourt, on the 10th of 
Nov. 1798, after having kept the coun- 
try in a ferment for eight months. 
He was kindly treated by those in 
power and sent to New South Wales, 
with permission for his wife and family 
to accompany him. 

The second volume contains his ac- 
count of his residence there, and the 
description he gives of the state of the 
colony at that time is deplorable 
enough; however, he made a mode- 
rate fortune there in a very short time ; 
with which, having obtained his par- 
don, he returned to Ireland in 1814, a 
step of which he afterwards repented, 
as he found his countrymen not much 
inclined to make themselves agreeable 
tohim. He died May 16, 1826, aged 
70 years. 

Holt was naturally shrewd and 
clever, but possessed of no advantages 
of education: his spelling, of which 
Mr. Croker occasionally gives us a 
specimen, is most illiterate, and must 
have been quite enigmatical in the MS. 
His style, however, is very clear, but 
some of his illustrations are sufficiently 
ludicrous ; for instance, in Vol. ii. p. 
212, he says, ‘‘it was hinted to me, 
that if I had as many lives as Plutarch, 
I was sure to lose them all, for that 
my persecutors were determined upon 
my destruction.”” And the religious 
reflection that follows is almost as 
strange: ‘‘ But I put my trust in Him 
who had so often saved me, and said 
inwardly that God had more power 
than ten devils.’”” He seems to have 
felt deeply in religion according to his 
own ideas on the subject, and to have 
firmly believed in the interposition of 
Providence in his favour on various 
occasions ; his piety, however, did not 
extend so far as to teach him the 
christian virtue of forgiveness of ene- 
mies ; for he indulges on all occasions 
in the contrary sentiments, and even 
teaches his children on their knees to 
curse the Governor King, who is 
stated to have dealt rather hardly with 
him in New South Wales. 

. 8 
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But we must not judge him harshly, 
as he appears to have acted up to his 
own principles of religion, honour, 
and honesty, but only regret that 
such abilities had not been enlisted on 
the side of regular government, and in 
the service of his king and country: 
and we cannot refrain from indulging 
a hope that the experience of a man 
who has tried the career of a rebel 
leader, and, with abilities so suited to 
the enterprise, has still found it so 
unsatisfactory and so fatal, may deter 
others from incurring the like suffer- 
ing and the like criminality. 

An historical Sketch of the Royal Ex- 
change, by Samuel Angell, Author of 

the Antiquities of Selinus. 8vo. p. 38. 


THIS pamphlet has been produced 
to meet the demand for information 
on the Royal Exchange, which at the 
present time is rendered an object of 
especial interest by the recent calami- 
ty. It professes to be a compilation, 
and the illustrations are copied from 
old engravings. It is just to the 
author to say that he has diligently 
collected a considerable body of in- 
formation in a small space, as well 
from the acknowledged histories of the 
metropolis as from other sources. 
Some extracts are introduced from a 
curious old play entitled ‘‘ If you know 
not me, you know nobody; with the 
Building of the Royal Exchange,”’which 
was evidently written in honour of the 
munificent act of the founder. In the 
following extract, which is part of a 
scene occurring between Gresham and 
two other merchants, Hobson and 
Ramsay, assembled on the old place of 
meeting in Lombard street, the im- 
mediate occasion of Gresham’s reso- 
lution to erect a bourse is thus given. 
Gresham. Now passion of me, Sir Thomas, 

a cruel storm ! [skinne : 
An’ we stay long, we shall be wet to th’ 
I do not like ’t—nay, it angers me— 
That such a famous city as this is, 
Wherein so many gallant merchants are, 
Has not a place to meet on but in this, 
Where every shower of raine must trouble 
them. [the Pope’s head, 
I cannot tell—but if I live—(Let’s step to 
We shall be dripping wet if we stay 
here, )— 
T’ll have a mansion built, and such a roofe, 
That merchants and their wives, friends 
and their friends, 
Shall walke underneath it as now inPowles. 
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In a subsequent part of the same 
scene, the day on which this resolution 
was formed appears to be the tenth 
day of March. From this minute at- 
tention to circumstances occurring in 
a composition so near the period of 
the foundation, it is not improbable 
that the story may have been founded 
on an actual occurrence. A better oc- 
casion could not have been chosen to 
prove the necessity of a more efficient 
place of meeting for the merchants 
than a pelting storm in March, which 
must have been acutely felt by a 
merchant who had visited the genial 
clime of Italy. The site of this con- 
ference is still indicated by Pope’s 
Head Alley, which derives its name 
from the tavern to which Gresham 
proposes to his friendstoadjourn. In 
a subsequent dialogue between Sir 
Thomas Gresham and Dean Newell, 
the former is made to explain the 
character of his structure, which brings 
forth the following merited and well- 
expressed compliment from the Dean. 


Kind Mr. Gresham! this same worke of 
yours, 
Will m a tombe for you after your death : 
A benefit to tradesmen; and a place 
Where merchants meet their traffic to 
maintaine, {nor raine. 
Where neither cold shall hurt them, heat, 


This was not the only play in which 
mention is made of the Royal Ex- 
change; it is referred to in another 
drama, which in two parts represents 
the building of the Exchange and the 
victory over the Spanish armada. 
These circumstances plainly evince the 
estimation in which the laudable work 
of Gresham was held in his own times. 

It may seem extraordinary that any 
doubt should exist as to the architect 
of the structure when it was rebuilt 
after the great fire. Tradition has 
ever assigned the edifice to Wren; 
but, referring to some extracts from 
the Journals of the House of Commons, 
first published in Malcolm’s Londi- 

‘nium Redivivum (a book which con- 
tains a great fund of original informa- 
tion on the history of the metropolis), 
it would appear that Mr. Jerman, one 
of the City surveyors, was employed 
to rebuild the structure. On the 
authority of Mr. Herbert’s History of 
the Twelve Companies, it is stated that 
Jerman erected two other buildings, 


Gent. Mag. Vou. IX. 
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Fishmongers’ Hall and Drapers’ Hall. 
The former of these edifices has 
always been attributed to Wren, and° 
has been considered as the com- 
mencement of his grand design of 
building the halls of the principal 
companies on a quay occupying the 
bank of the Thames. In our opinion 
there is nothing inconsistent in this 
statement with the supposition that 
Jerman built both the Exchange and 
the Hall from Wren’s designs. That 
Drapers’ Hall is not the work of 
Wren, the slightest glance at the 
structure will convince any one; and, 
comparing it with the Royal Exchan ee 
it can scarcely be supposed to be 
design of the same architect. There 
can be little doubt the question will be 
soon set at rest, as the present age 
possesses a spirit of inquiry too 
strong to suffer such a matter to re- 
main in doubt; and we think that ina 
book, however small, dedicated solely 
to the Royal Exchange, the author 
might reasonably have been expected 
to have added something to the stock 
of information on this head, and that 
he ought not to have left the point as 
undecided as he found it. 

The embellishments of the present 
work consist of two copper plates, 
being reductions of the old prints of 
the Exchange published in Wilkin- 
son’s ‘‘ Londina Illustrata,”’ and five 
on wood, shewing the building in 
several stages. 





The Illustrator Illustrated ; by the Au- 
thor of the Curiosities of Literature. 
1838. 

IF Mr. Corney chooses to ‘ bite his 
thumb ’* at the author of the Curiosi- 
ties of Literature, he must expect a re- 
buke which will make him withdraw 
his horns into his shell: assuredly in 
the present pamphlet he is not offered 
** Melle saporatam et medicatis frugi- 
bus offam,’’ but we have no doubt he 
will swallow it without injuring his 
powers of digestion. Authors, like 
pugilists and gladiators, thrive by con- 
flict—‘* Marcescunt sine adversario ; 





* See Shakespeare’s Romeo and Ju- 
liet, Act 1. Se. 1.— Do you bite your 
thumb at us, Sir??—‘‘I do bite my 
thumb, Sir.’——“ Do you quarrel, Sir?” 

—*Quarrel, Sir ?—No, Sir,” &c. 

3 F 
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and if Mr. D’Israeli has laid his flail 

about him a little too fiercely, we must 

consider that it is to defend a repu- 

tation which he has been constructing 

and guarding for more than fifty years, 

“ Servavit trepidam flagranti ex ede Mi- 
nervam.” 

We have not time, having left our 
villa at Tusculum for a few days’ visit 
to our friends at Rome, to enter into 
any minute particulars about the points 
at issue, especially as we are away 
from all our true and faithful friends— 
our books; but we will give a faint 
outline of the state of the controversy 
on one or two points. We believe our 
minds and feelings to be perfectly im- 
partial; we have no prejudices to fos- 
ter; no favours to solicit ; no enmities 
to serve; and certainly no favourite 
opinions to maintain. ‘‘ Inter abrupt- 
am contumaciam et deforme obsequium 
pergam iter, (and we hope we may add 
with the historian,) et periculis vacu- 
um.” 

Art. I. Mr. D’Israeli asserted the 
discovery of the MS. of the Code of 
Justinian by the Pisans. Now, Mr. 
Corney observed, that for Code he 
should have said Pandects ; and it ap- 
pears that instead of ‘ The original 
MS.,” it should have been written 
“‘anoriginal MS.”’ Thus, then, in any 
future edition of the Curiosities of 
Literature, instead of ‘‘ the original 
MS. of the Code,” it will be “‘ an ori- 
ginal MS. of the Pandects.” 

Such is the first of Mr. Corney’s 
animadversions. With regard to the 
further point, in which the Roman Law 
is distinguished from the laws of Jus- 
tinian, we think Mr. D’I[sraeli has vin- 
dicated the correctness of his original 
assertion. 

Art. II. Inthe disputed point of the 
mace or the staff in the Bayeux Tapes- 
try, Mr. Corney is, probably, right ; 
and Mr. D’Israeli must search for 
some better proof of Religion having 
entertained the ‘‘ quibble”’ that eccle- 
siastics might carry maces which 
would not shed blood, though pro- 
hibited from cairying swords. But 
Mr. D’Israeli has here allowed his 
warmth to surpass his good sense, in 
the strain of contempt with which he 
alludes to that valuable historical 
monument. After sneering at its de- 


fective drawing and faint colours, he 
adds, “the Corneys appeay to revel 
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in this union of rude art and coarse 
materials.”” It may console his oppo- 
nent for the epithets elsewhere lavished 
upon him, to be here classed with 
Montfaucon, De la Rue, Douce, Amy- 
ot, &c. and with the whole Society of 
Antiquaries, who had the Tapestry 
drawn and engraved at the expense of 
many hundred pounds. 

Art. IIT. Onthe Tester. Mr. D’ Israeli 
had asserted that the tester had a head 
on each side; but he owns that each 
was amisprint for ore ; and with regard 
to the ‘red pimples that broke out in 
their silver faces,”’ it was ‘‘ written in 
the wantonness of an improvident 
fancy.” 

Art. IV. On the subject of the as- 
sistance given by Razzi to Vasari, in 
his Lives of the Painters, it certainly 
appears from Mr. D’Israeli’s statement 
that the fact was mentioned only ina late 
edition of Tiraboschi (1794), and was 
unknown to Lanzi altogether. Whether 
this was a fact we do not know; but 
Mr. D’Israeli’s assertion is sufficiently 
vindicated, if he can prove, as he does, 
his authority. 

Art. V. It would have been more 
prudent, and perhaps more correct, if 
Mr. D’Israeli, in speaking of Camoens, 
had substituted some other term for the 
one he used—‘“‘ the solitary pride of 
Portugal ;”—but to call it an ‘‘ error”’ 
would be overstraining the mark, and 
no one could suppose Mr. D’ Israeli ig- 
norant of the large and splendid body 
of Lusitanian literature. 

Art. VI. We have not room to en- 
ter into this article relating to the 
death of Queen Elizabeth; but we 
recommend to our readers to peruse 
the statement, and to envy the situa- 
tion of Mr. Corney, “ who is em- 
ployed,’”’ says his respondent, “in 
picking grey hairs out of an ass’s 
tail.” 

Art. VIII. Mr. D’Israeli stated that 
—‘‘Cervantes composed the most 
agreeable book in the Spanish lan- 
guage during his captivity in Barbary ;” 
it appears that there is no absolute 
authority for this statement; but Mr. 
D’Israeli repeats —‘‘ That he was 
guided by a right feeling, when he in- 
scribed the name of Cervantes in the 
catalogue of those whose imprison- 
ment did not disturb the progress of 
their genius.” 

In the 1Xth Article, relating to Sir 
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Walter Raleigh, and the assistance he 
received in his history, we consider 
Mr. D’Israeli has successfully re- 
moved some of Mr. Corney’s objec- 
tions, especially that relating to Mr. 
Serjeant Hoskyns. Were we at home, 
we could quote a MS. Letter of Dr. 
Parr’s on the subject of Raleigh’s re- 
ligion. 

Art. X. The chief point here turns 
on a clerical error, relating to the age 
and reign of Philip; which latter word 
Mr. D’Israeli should have substituted 
for the former. 

Art. XII. The author of the Curi- 
osities of Literature had stated—“ that 
Purchas had spent his life in tra- 
vels to form his relation of the world.” 
In this assertion it appears that he 
was misled by the figurative style of 
the author, who, ‘‘ personifying him- 
self as a traveller, entrapped a young 
reader who did not plod on through 
the pilgrimage.” 

Art. XIII. This is a disquisition on 
arm-chairs, in which Mr. Corney has 
shown that Mr. D’Israeli has in- 
creased the liberality of the Grand 
Monarque by éen more chairs, than 
that illustrious person bestowed on the 
Academy. 

The XVth and XVIth Articles turn 
on the subject of secret history; to 
which the two writers have given 
different significations ; but we think 
Mr. D’Israeli may justly designate any 
information which he imparts to the 
public, as secret history, if he draws 
it from its recesses, whether printed 
or manuscript. The term “ secret,” 
when applied to history, seems intend- 
ed to convey the meaning that the 
author has discovered causes and 
principles of action, which were pre- 
viously passed over or neglected as 
too minute and unimportant to have 
been agents in great events; and of 
course these were principally sought 
for and discovered in the intrigues 
of courts, and in the secret Chambers 
of Princes; in personal anecdotes and 
private scandal; in the favour or dis- 
grace of courtiers, mistresses, and 
lacqueys, acting on the weakness and 
caprice of their masters. As the “‘ ve- 
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terum penetralia Regum”’ were no 
opened by the common historian, and 
generally not known to him, when 
these tales in after-days were drawn 
from the cabinets in which they had 
been curiously preserved, and when, 
through them, “things of great pith 
and consequence’’ were found suspend- 
ed, perhaps, on the “single hair” by 
which, as the poet says, beauty often 
draws the wisest of mankind; when 
the private doors of the monarch’s 
closets were thrown back, and when, 


‘* Apparet domus inter, et atria longa 
patescunt ;”’ 


to such writings, whether of Weldon, 
in the time of James, or of Walpole, 
in the days of George,* the term ‘‘ se- 
cret history’’ was given; and still the 
same term may be appropriately used, 
though the documents themselves have 
long been submitted to the press, and 
in'time have become incorporated in 
general history. But we must break 
off—Melpomene is waiving her scep- 
tre to us, and her majestic voice is 
calling us to other and more attractive 
scenes. To Mr. Corncy, as a parting 
word, we consign the wise admoni- 
tion of Lord Bacon,—‘“ Read not to 
contradict or refute, nor to believe or 
take for granted; nor to find talk and 
discourse, but to weigh and consider ;” 
and for Mr. D’Israeli, feeling as we 
do, that he stands too high to be 
reached by any poor breath of ours, 
we gladly adopt the words, which we 
have just met with, of one whose 
brows are covered with the laurels of 
genius, and whose heart is enriched 
with the brightest gems of wisdom 
and of virtue: ‘‘ Mr. D’Israeli,” says 
Mr. Southey in his Life of Bunyan, 
“‘ from whose works the best-informed 
reader may learn much, and who, in 
the temper of his writings, as well as 
in the research which they display, 
may be a useful model for succeeding 
authors.” 


* On this subject, let us ask what has 
become of the long promised Memoirs of 
Lord Hervey? why are they not placed in 
Mr. Croker’s hands ? 
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H KAINH ATAOHKH. Griesbach’s 
Text, with the various readings of Mill 
and Scholz, 12mo. (Taylor and Wal- 
ton).—This is an edition of the New Tes- 
tament in the original language, which, 
both from its size and execution, is cal- 
culated to be very convenient and useful 
to the theological student. The probable 
readings of Griesbach are given as foot- 
notes, with the various readings of Mill, 
or the Received Text. A collation with 
the text of Scholz is appended in a sup- 
plement. A vast body of parallel refer- 
ences is given in the margin; and those 
referring to parallel narratives are marked 
by a distinct notation. A copious cri- 
tical introduction contains an account of 
the most important manuscripts, edi- 
tions, &c.; to which are added, a har- 
mony of the Evangelists and several use- 
ful chronological tables. Two fac-similes, 
one representing a portion of the very 
ancient text of the gospels in the uncial 
character (MS. Cotton, Titus, C. xv.), 
and the other a specimen of cursive copy 
(MS. Harl. 5540), will be interesting ‘to 
those who are hitherto unacquainted with 
the appearance of the ancient manuscripts 
of the scriptures. 





The Child’s Own Bible. Royal 8vo.— 
It is impossible to find fault with a book 
of extracts from the Bible, given in the 
language of the oiginal; but, though this 
publication is therefore essentially and 
necessarily good, the tone of the adver- 
tisement is so assuming, so empirical, 
and so false, that we cannot allow it to 
pass without censure. We are sincerely 
grieved to see a good work done with so 
bad a grace. The effect is to decry all 
former ‘‘ Scripture Stories’’ extracted for 
the use of children; and to argue not 
only that this is the first publication of 
the kind, but that the previous deficiency 
of such a book was lamentable, &c. &c. 
Quackery and puffing, always distasteful, 
is peculiarly disgusting in such a case. 
For the work itself, as we said before,— 


FINE 


The Land of Burns ; a Series of Land- 
scapes, rendered classical by the writings 
of the Scottish Poet, engraved from 
paintings by D. O. Hill, esg. S.A. and 
A.R.I. ; also Portraits of the Poet, his 
Friends, and subjects of his Muse. Ato. 
Parts I. IJ. I1I.—This is a work which, 
in every point of view, is well calculated 
to do honour, not only to the good town 
of Glasgow which produces it, but to the 
whole realm of Scotland. Mr. Hill de- 
picts the country of Burns in her love- 
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it cannot be otherwise than useful, and 
the engravings will make it attractive. 
We do not like all the headings of the 
chapters commencing with ‘‘ How—’”’ 
The Old Testament is to furnish sixty 
chapters, each of which will be illus- 
trated by an historical design, drawn 
with much ability, and in the spirit of the 
best old masters, by Mr. W. H. Brooke, 
F.S.A. 





We are happy to announce the publi- 
cation of Devonie Index Parochialis, com- 
piled by Mr. Pirman Jones, Attorney- 
at-Law, of Exeter. To show its utility 
it will be sufficient to enumerate its con- 
tenis: viz.—the names of the several 
Hundreds in the county of Devon, with 
their relative situations to Exeter; the 
Borough and Corporate Towns, Parishes, 
Townships, and extra-parochial places, 
within the several hundreds, with their 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, distinguished as 
Rectories, Vicarages, or Curacies ; Arch- 

,deaconries, Deaneries, Patrons, Impro- 
priators ; the nearest post-town, and dis- 
tance from Exeter; the original names, 
as far as they can be collected, from the 
Exeter Domesday, with occasional etymo- 
logies ; ecclesiastical jurisdiction to grant 
probates of wills and letters of adminis- 
tration within the diocese of Exeter; 
magisterial divisions for holding petty 
sessions, polling places, and Poor-law 
Unions. 

We have no doubt that this compila- 
tion, which is evidently made with great 
care, will recommend itself to the atten- 
tion of all men of business in the district 
to which it relates; and it will occasionally 
materially facilitate the inquiries of those 
to whom business is least familiar. We 
trust the example will not be lost in other 
counties, as our public reading-rooms 
cannot be too fully stored with works of 
this nature, which quicken communica- 
tion, and connect, as they illustrate, the 
various relations of society. 


ARTS. 


liest guise and under the most propitious 
lights and shadows; and the works of 
Burns will lead him to the sweetest and 
sublimest scenery of the land. The plates 
are executed in the most finished style of 
that art of miniature engraving which has 
been brought to so high a degree of excel- 
lence among British artists by the practice 
which the Annuals have afforded them ; 
and altogether the work is certainly pro- 
duced in the best manner. The descrip- 
tions are contributed by Robert Cham- 
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bers, esq. one of the Editors of ‘“*Cham- 
bers’ Edinburgh Journal,” than whom a 
better man could not have been found ; 
yet the value of the work is to be further 
enhanced by a general review of the life 
and writings of the Bard, and of the 
scenery connected therewith, from the 
eloquent pen of Professor Wilson. 


Scripture Illustrations of the Geo- 
yraphy and Topography of the Bible; with 
explanations and remarks, hy the Rev. J. 
A. La Trobe, M.A. 4to. Parts I. II. III. 
—These engravings were originally pub- 
lished with the last edition of the Rev. 
Thomas Scott’s Commentary. In a sepa- 
rate form they will be acceptable, not only 
to the possessors of former editions, and 
to others who desire to illustrate their 
bibles with beautiful and instructive plates, 
but, accompanied by Mr. La ‘Trobe’s in- 
telligent descriptions, and impressive re- 
flections, will form an admirable volume 
by themselves. The engravings on steel 
are maps, which assert their own utility ; 
the others are all engraved on wood, and 
from the excellence of their execution, de- 
serve more particular remark. They are 
by the best artists in that style: and, what 
is very wonderful, there are some land- 
scapes engraved by Williams, Jackson, 
&c. which rival in brilliancy and effect the 
most delicate line engravings on copper 
or steel. 





Mepicat Porrrair GALLERy. Bio- 
graphical Memoirs of the most celebrated 
Physicians, Surgeons, &c. who have con- 
tributed to the advancement of Medical 
Science. By Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, 
F.R.S. F.S.A.&c. & ce. Royal 8vo. Part I. 
—The author advances the claims of this 
work by stating the general deficiency 
of Medical Biography, and by remarking 
that the history of the progress of Medi- 
cine cannot be more agreeably displayed 
than in a detail of the researches of the 
most celebrated professional men, who 
have successfully toiled in the pursuit of 
science. That this range of view will be 
the most comprehensive is shown by the 
subjects comprised in the first number :— 
Esculapius (from an antique whole-length 
statue); Sir Henry Halford; and Albi- 
nus, a very learned German of the last 
century. Of the engravings it is suffi- 
cient to say that the style of their execu- 
tion is guaranteed, from being executed 
under the now well-experienced superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Fisher, of Newgate- 
street. In the accompanying memoirs 
Mr. Pettigrew has added to his already 
well-earned fame as a medical historian 
and antiquary. The subject of Escula- 
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pius forms the text of an excellent essay 
on the art of medicine as practised in the 
ancient world ; the memoir of Sir Henry 
Halford is full of modern interest ; and 
that of Albinus, who was the first anato- 
mist of his time, and for nearly fifty years 
Professor of Anatomy at Leyden, is a 
pregnant example of the valuable store of 
medical biography and history which this 
work will embody, should its able author 
persevere in his task, which we earnestly 
hope he may be encouraged to do. 


STATUE OF SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 

One of the noblest works of its kind 
lately executed in England is about to be 
shipped to India. ‘This is the equestrian 
statue of Sir Thomas Munro, executed 
for Madras by Sir Francis Chantrey. It 
differs not more in size from productions 
of the kind than in sentiment; while 
others, such as the two Kings at Charing- 
cross, Measure no more than some nine 
feet high, horse and man, this is more 
than 15; and while others are in prance 
or caper, the horse of Munro stands calm 
and at gaze, and the rider sits contem- 
plating some distant object, in quiet self- 
possession. The horse, though still, 
seems about to move forward; and the 
rider, though thoughtful, to start into ac- 
tion. 


MONUMENT TO NELSON, 

A meeting has been held and resolutions 
adopted, with the view of erecting, by a 
public subscription, a National Monu- 
ment in a conspicuous part of the metro- 
polis, to the memory of Nelson, Amongst 
those who have come forward in this de- 
sirable undertaking may be named Sir 
George Cockburn, Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
Sir I. M. Hardy, Sir T. B. Martin, 
Sir Robert Otway, Sir Charles Adam, 
Sir Thomas Trowbridge, &c. &c. The 
Honorary Secretary to the committee is 
Charles Davison Scott, esq. son of the 
late John Scott, esq. who was secretary 
to Lord Nelson. 


A beautiful picture of the ‘ Salvator 
Mundi,” painted by Sir Robert Kerr 
Porter (the British Chargé d’ Affaires at 
Caraccas), has been presented from him, 
by his sister Miss Jane Porter, to the 
church of Esher, in Surrey. 


The French annual exhibition of Pic- 
tures contains 1,807 pictures, and 120 
pieces of sculpture. Of the 1,807 pic- 
tures 620 are portraits. The most cele- 
brated artists, such as Horace Vernet, 
Delaroche, Decamps, Scheffer, Champ- 
martin, and Leman, have this ycar sent 
no pictures, 
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LITERARY AND 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Historical Essay on the Revolution of 
1688. By R.?. Wann, esq. 2 vols. post 
Svo. 16s. 

Life and Correspondence of the Earl 
of St. Vincent. By Capt. Brenroy. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

An Historical and Genealogical Ac- 
count of the Clan Maclean, from its first 
settlement in the Isle of Mull to the 
present period. By a Srnracuie£. 8yo. 
10s. 6d. 

Notes on the Medical History and 
Statistics of the British Legion in Spain. 
By R. Atcock. 8vo. 5s. 

The Student’s Manual of Modern 
History. By W. C. Taytor, LL.D. 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Travels, xe. 

Vienna and the Austrians, 
Troivorr. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 

Scandinavia (Edinburgh Cabinet Li- 
brary, xxiii and xxiv,) 2 vuls. 18mo. 10s. 

Russia, vol. iii. (Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
vol. ¢.) foolscap 8vo. ds. 

The River and the Desert; or, Re- 
collections of the Rhone and the Char- 
treuse. By Miss Parvor, 2 vols, post 
Svo. 18s. 

Men and Things in America. 
A. Tuomas. 


By Mrs. 


By 


Politics, Education, &e. 

On the past and present State of Re- 
ligious Parties in England. By R. 
VauGuan. 12mo. 3s. 

On Education and Self-formation ; 
from the German of Dr. J. C. A. Hin. 
nor. post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Young Men; or, an Appeal to So- 
ciety on their behalf. By the Rev. S. 
Davirs. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

Poetry. 

Stanley, and other Poems. By J. C. 
Fycer, esq. M.A. foolscap 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

The Covenanters, and other Poems. 
By H. Brown. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

“Sabbation, and other Poems. By the 
Rev. R. C. Trencu. toolscap 8vo. 5s. 

The Lady of Lyons, a Play. By E. 
L. Butwer. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Lays for Leisure Hours. By Lady 
E. 8. Worrtry. 2 vols. Syo. 21s. 

The Pleasures of Piety, a Poem. By 
the Rev. R. Witson. 12mo. 5s. 


Novels, Tales, &c. 


Men of Character. By D, Jennouy. 
3 vols, 8vo. Ll. Ils. 6d. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Bit o’ Writin’, and other Tales. 
By the O’Hara Family. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1d. lls. 6d. 

The Courtier’s Daughter. By Lady 
Stepney. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Alice; or, the Mysteries; a sequel 
to Ernest Maltravers. By E. L. But- 
wer. 3 vols. 1/. Lls. 6d. 

Edwin and Mary. By Lady Tint. 
18mo. 5s. 

Realities of Life. By the author of 
Scenes in Our Parish. 12mo. 3s. 

Mortimer Delmar, &c. By the author 
of Conrad Blessington. 3 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 6d. 

Mrs. Wilberforce ; or, the Widow and 
her Orphans. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Science. 

General Observations on the principal 
Railways. Svo. 5s. 

On the Quadrature of the Circle of 
the Great Pyramids of Gizeh. By H. 
C. AGNEW, esq. 4to. 7s. Gd. 

Divinity. 


Sermons. By the late Rey. Dr. L. 
Apamson, Minister of Cupar. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Remains of the late Rev. R. H. 
Frovpe, of Darlington. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
The Christian Fathers. By the Rev. 
BE. Bickersteru. (Christ. Fam. Lib. 

xxvii.) royal 18mo. 5s. 

A practical Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Seven Churches of Asia. By the 
Rev. H. Biunr. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Lectures ov Revivals of Religion. 
C. G. Fixnzy. post 8vo. 6s. 

Testimony of St. Cyprian against 
Rome. By the Rey. G. A. Poot, 
Syo. 8s. Gd. 

Confessions of a French Catholic 
Priest. By S. F. B. Morse. 18mo. 
2s. 6d, 


By 


Medicine. 

Practical Observations on Typhus 
Fever. By A. H. Catianay, M.D. 
Svo. ds. 

Diet and Regimen. By R. Dick, M.D. 
post 8vo. 8s. 6. 

A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, 
and Treatment of Insanity. By Sir W. 
C. Extis, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 

Institutes of Surgery. By Sir C. Butt, 
Vol. If. (completing the work), post 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Hunterian Oration, 1838. By B. 
Travers, F.R.S. Imperial 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

On the Physiology of Cutaneous Ab: 
sorption, By Dr, W. H, Mappen, 8vo, 
os, 
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Law. 
Popular Law Dictionary. By T. E. 
Tomiys. 8vo. 18s. 
The Executor’s Guide. By J. C. 


Hupson., foolscap 8vo. 5s. 





THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

We are happy to announce the forma- 
tion of a Metropolitan Society, for the 
publication of Early Historical and Literary 
Remains; which will work together wit 
those already in the field, but on a more 
comprehensive plan than any one that 
has yet been established. ‘The name of 
Camden is assumed as, at once, a symbol 
of the importance and value of the sub- 
jects to which the attention of the So- 
ciety will be directed, and a pledge that 
its designs will be prosecuted with zeal, 
learning, and judgment. 

The general object of The Camden 
Society is to perpetuate, and render ac- 
cessible, whatever is valuable, but at pre- 
sent little known, amongst the materials 
for the Civil, Ecclesiastical, or Literary 
History of the United Kingdom; and it 
is proposed to accomplish that object by 
the publication of Historical Documents, 
Letters, ancient Poems, and whatever 
else lies within the wide compass of the 
Society, in the most convenient form, 
and at-the least possible expense that is 
consistent with the production of useful 
volumes. We need not enlarge on the 
benefits which may result from such a 
Society. ‘They must be sufficiently ob- 
vious to all persons who are likely to 
take an interest in the subject ; but they 
will be unattainable unless a widely-ex- 
tended Association can be established, 
and its affairs be administered in an able 
and judicious manner. ‘To secure the 
first of those objects, it is arranged that 
the annual subscription shall be no more 
than One Pound; to attain the latter, 
ample powers of direction and control 
are given to the members at large. The 
members are invited to contribute or 
recommend works for publication; and 
they are entitled to twelve copies of the 
works they contribute. Every member, 
not in arrear of his annual contribution, 
will be entitled to one copy of every work 
printed by the Society, to be delivered 
as soon as it shall be completed ; and the 
copies not required for the members will 
be sold to the public at advanced prices. 
Lord Francis Egerton has accepted the 
office of President; and the following 
gentlemen constitute the first Council 
of the Society. ‘Thomas Amyot, esq. 
F.R.S. Treas. S.A., John Bruce, esq. 
F.S.A. Treasurer, John Payne Collier, 
esq. F.S.A., Charles Purton Cooper, 
esq. D,C.L.,F,R,S.,F.S,A, T, Crof- 
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ton Croker, esq. F.S.A., Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, F.S.A., Sir Fred. Madden, 
K.H., F.R.S., F.S.A., Sir T. Phillipps, 
Bart. F.R.S.,F.S.A., Thomas Staple- 
ton, esq. F.S.A., Edgar Taylor, esq. 
F.S.A., William John Thoms, esq. 
F.S.A., Thomas Wright, esq. M.A., 
F.S.A., Secretary. 

Among the works already suggested for 
the consideration of the Council, are :— 

1, A contemporary Alliterative Poem 
on the Deposition of King Richard IT. 
from an unique MS. at Cambridge. 
With the Latin Poem on the same sub- 
ject by Richard de Maydestone, from a 
MS. at Oxford. 

2. A contemporary Narrative (in Eng- 
lish) of the Arrival of Edward IV. in 
England, a. p. 1471, and his final reco- 
very of the Kingdom from Henry VI. 

3. “ Kyng Johan,’’ an English play 
in two Parts, by John Bale, Bishop of 
Ossory, probably written and acted in 
the reign of Edward VI., forming a con- 
necting link, hitherto wanted, between 
Moralities and Historical Plays, from 
the author’s own MS. in the possession 
of the Duke of Devonshire. 

4. «* The Cronycle of Kynge Henry 
the V., that was Kyng Henries sone.” 

5. The Latin Fables and Stories of 
Odo de Crediton, composed in the 
twelfth century. 

6. The early English Songs of the 
Harl. MS. No. 2252, of the thirteenth 
and beginning of the fourteenth centu- 
ries. 

7. Vita S. Edmundi Regis Anglorum 
Orientalium, per Abbonem Floriacen- 
sem monachum, scripta ad instantiam 
Regis A&thelredi et Sancti Dunstani, 
circa A. D. 985. 

8. Chronicon Joscelini de Brakelond, 
— de Sancto Edmundo, 1157—~— 
1211. 





ABBOTSFORD CLUB. 

Feb. 5. ‘The Annual General Meeting 
of this Association was held within the 
apartments of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Scotland, David Irving, esq. LL.D. 
in the chair, 

The respective office-bearers were re- 
elected for the eusuing year; and it was 
resolved that, in future, the sum payable 
by each member on his admission should 
be seven guineas, over and above the 
subscription for the current year. 

The Secretary then exhibited the works 
presented to, and printed by, the Club 
since last Annual Meeting, viz. 

1. * Records of the Presbyteries of 
St. Andrew’s and Cupar.” Presented 
by G. R. Kinloch, esq. | vol. 

2. “ Records of the Synod of Fife.” 
Presented by Charles Baxter, esq. 1 vol, 
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3. ‘ Letters and State Papers of 
Thomas Earl of Melrose, afterwards of 
Haddington.” Presented by John Hope, 
esq. Dean of Faculty, President, 2 vols. 

4. * Mind, Will, and Understanding,” 
being a continuation of the Imperfect 
Morality contained in the volume of 
“* Ancient Mysteries,” published by the 
Club. Printed at the expense of the 
Club. 

5. ‘* The Abbotsford Miscellany, 
Vol. I.” Printed at the expense of the 
Club, and edited by Mr. Maidment. 

The following works, about to be 
issued, were produced :— 

1. ‘* Letters and State Papers, during 
the Reign of King James the Sixth; 
chiefly from the MS. Collections of Sir 

_ James Balfour of Denmyln.” To be 
presented by Adam Anderson, esq. | vol. 

2. “ The Romance of Arthour and 
Merlin.” Printed at the expense of the 
Club, 1 vol. 

The first sheet of the old Anglo-Nor- 
man Romance of Fergus, to be edited by 
— Michel, was also laid on the 
table. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 1. Earl of Burlington, V. P. 

Alexander Wilson, esq. was elected 
Fellow. The reading of Professor Fa- 
raday’s twelfth series of Researches in 
Electricity was concluded. 

March 8. Francis Baily, esq. V. P. 

Read, 1. Proposal for a new method 
of determining the Longitude, by an ab- 
solute altitude of the Moon, by John 
Christian Bowring, esq. 2. An inquiry 
into a new theory of earthy bases of ve- 
— tissues, by the Rev. J. B. Reade, 

A 


March 15. Mr. Baily, in the chair. 

Capt. Thomas Best Jervis, and Tra- 
vers Twiss, esq. were elected Fellows. 
The reading was commenced of Experi- 
mental Researches in Electricity, thir- 
teenth series, by Michael Faraday, esq. 
D.C.L. 





ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY 

Feb. 9. The Anniversary Meeting was 
held this day. The Report of the Coun. 
cil, after deploring the loss of Mr. Cole- 
brooke (one of its former Presidents), 
Dr. Tiarks, Mr. Catton, and Professor 
Moll, proceeded to state that the tenth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Society is 
now in the press, and will contain, 
amongst other valuable papers, two which 
are the results of observations made at 
the Observatory at the Cape of Good 
Hope: one by Mr. Henderson, on the 
declination of the principal stars in the 
southern ners and the other by 
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Mr. Maclear relative to the re-appear- 
ance of Halley’s comet after its perihelion 
passage. These two papers have been 
printed wholly at the public expense : an 
evident proof, amongst others, of the 
encouragement which her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is disposed to give to science, 
when favourable opportunities offer for 
their assistance and support. The Coun- 
cil then announced a variety of presents 
received since the last anniversary ; 
amongst which is the grant of the valu- 
able advowson of Hartwell, in Bucking- 
hamshire, by John Lee, M.D., the Trea- 
surer; another, of a portrait of Professor 
Schumacher, by Mr. Baily; and another 
of Mr. Baily himself, by a body of sub- 
scribers. The attention of the meeting 
was then called to the liberality of Go- 
vernment, in granting the sum of 500/. 
for the repetition of the Cavendish expe- 
riment for determining the mean den- 
sity of the earth; and to the steps al- 
ready taken for carrying it into effect. 
An eulogium was passed on the conduct 
of the British Association for the ad- 
vancement of Science, for their having 
appropriated the sum of 1000/. towards 
the improvement and reduction of astro- 
nomical catalogues; and on the Board 
of Admiralty, for having printed Mr. 
Groombridge’s catalogue of circumpolar 
stars, the manuscript observations of 
which are deposited with the Society, 
agreeably to Mr. Groombridge’s request. 
The Council also alluded to the arrival 
of the astronomical and pendulum obser- 
vations made by the late Lieut. Murphy, 
during the voyage under Col. Chesney, 
down the Euphrates; which had been 
transmitted by the Board of Control, 
with a request that the Council would 
superintend the reduction of them, which 
has been undertaken by the Rev. R. 
Sheepshanks and Mr. Baily. In con- 
clusion, the Council congratulated the 
Meeting on the flourishing state of the: 
Society, and a numerous list of benefac. 
tors closed the Report. The meeting 
then proceeded to the election of officers 
for the ensuing year, when the following 
were unanimously chosen : 

President, Francis Baily, esq.—Vice- 
Presidents, George Biddel Airy, esq., 
Thomas Galloway, esq., Lieut. Henry 
Raper, R.N., John Wrottesley, esq.,— 
Treasurer, John Lee, esq. LL.D.—Se- 
cretaries, George Bishop, esq., Augustus 
De Morgan, esq.—Foreign Secretary, 
Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N.—Council, 
T. Bramah, esq., Rev. James Challis, 
M.A., Lieut. W. T. Denison, R. E., 
Rev. George Fisher, M.A., Davies Gil- 
bert, esq., Rev. Robert Main, M.A., 
Col. C. W. Pasley, E. Riddle, esq., W. 
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Simms, esq., Lieut. William S. Strat- 
ford, R.N. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 29. A long paper was read on 
the Fossils of the Eastern portion of the 
great Basaltic District of India, by J. G. 
Malco!lmson, esq., F.G.S. of the Ma- 
dras Medical Service. 

Dec. 13. A paper was read on the Ge- 
ology of the south-east of Devonshire, by 
Mr. R. A. C. Austen, F.G.S. 

Jan. 3. Read, a paper on the Geologi- 
cal Relations of North Devon, by Mr. 
Weaver. 

Jan. 17. Read, 1. an account of the 
formations noticed by Dr. Bell in a 
journey from Teheran (lat. 85° 40’ north, 
long. 50° 52’ east), along the course of the 
Talar to the Caspian, and back by the 
banks of the Heraz; 2. On the geology 
of the line of the Birmingham and Glou- 
cester Railway; 3. An account of the 
coast section from White Cliff Lodge, 
near Ramsgate, to the cliff’s end in Peg- 
well Bay, by Mr. Morris. 

Jan. 31. Read, 1. An extract from a 
letter addressed by Sir J. Herschel to 
Mr. Lyell, dated Feldhausen, relative to 
the temperature of the earth; 2. On the 
mines of Huantaxaya, Peru, by Mr. Bol- 
laert; 3. A notice on the peat-bogs and 
submarine forests near Poole, by the 
Rev. W. B. Poole. 

Feb. 16. The Anniversary Meeting of 
the Society was held, when the follow- 
ing were elected the officers and Council 
for the ensuing year: President, Rev. 
William Whewell. — Vice Presidents, 
William Henry Fitton, M.D., Charles 
Lyell, jun., esq., Roderick Impey Mur- 
chison, esq., and the Rev. Professor 
Sedgwick. — Secretaries, Charles Dar- 
win, esq., and William Jobn Hamilton, 
esq.—Foreign Secretary, H. T. De la 
Beche, esq. — Treasurer, John Taylor, 
esq.— Council: Henry Boase, M.D., 
Rev. Professor Buckland, D.D., Vis- 
count Cole, M.P., Professor Daubeney, 
M.D., Sir P. Grey Egerton, Bart. M.P., 
G. B. Greenough, esq., Leonard Horner, 
esq., Robert Hutton, esq., Sir Charles 
Lemon, Bart., M.P., Marquis of North- 
ampton, Richard Owen, esq., Sir Wood- 
bine Parish, K.C.H., Professor Royle, 
M.D., and T. Weaver, esq. 

After the usual reports had been read 
by the Secretaries, the President an- 
nounced that the Wollaston Medal for 
the past year had been awarded to Mr. 
Richard Owen, for his services to Fossil 
Zoology in general, and in particular for 
the description of the fossil mammalia 
collected by Mr. Darwin. In present- 
ing the medal to Mr. Owen, the Pre- 

Gent. Mag. Vou. IX. 
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sident remarks, ‘I trust it will add 
to your satisfaction, to consider that 
the subject which we more peculiarly 
wish to mark on this occasion—the study 
of Fossil Zoology,—is one to which the 
resources of your science were applied, 
while the subject was yet new, by that 
great man John Hunter, whose mu- 
seum and whose reputation are so wor- 
thily assigned to your care.” 

During the morning meeting, the Pre- 
sident read that part of his address which 
contained an obituary of those Members 
of the Society deceased during the past 
year, who had contributed most to the 
advancement of Geology,—viz., Profes- 
sor Turner, Mr. Colebrooke, Professor 
Farish, and Herr von Hoff. At the 
evening meeting he read the remainder 
of the address, containing a review of the 
communications laid before the Society 
during the year. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 13. Read, A statement of the 
wages of Printers, by Mr. Day, of the 
Printing office of Messrs. Clowes ; and 
a Report of the Committee appointed by 
the Council of the Society to iuquire 
into the state of Education in the parishes 
of London. 

Jan. 15. Read, An account of the 
Atelier de Charité, a charitable institu- 
tion for employing indigent persons at 
Ghent, and of a similar establishment at 
Petegem in Belgium ; with a statement 
of the present condition of the prisons in 
Ghent, and of gaols in Ireland, with re- 
ference to the Penitentiary system; by 
R. W. Rawson, esq. 

Feb. 19. Read, ‘ An account of a 
Turn-out, in December 1830, of the 
Operative Cotton-spinners of the Dis- 
trict of Ashton-under-Lyne, Staley- 
bridge, Dukinfield, and Mossley, ‘“ drawn 
up by W. R. Deverell, esq. Assistant 
Secretary, from returns obtained from 
the Secretary of the Master Spinners. 

March 15. At the fourth Anniversary 
Meeting, Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. M.P. 
in the chair, the following were elected 
as the officers and Council for the pre- 
sent year: President, the Earl Fitzwil- 
liam.—Treasurer, Henry Hallam, esq.— 
Honorary Secretaries, Woronzow_ Greig, 
esq., C. Hope Maclean, esq., Rawson 
W. Rawson, esq.— Council, Charles 
Babbage, esq., W. J. Blake, esq. M.P., 
J. P. Boileau, esq., Rt. Hon. Sturges 
Bourne, Colonel J. Briggs, J. Glendin- 
ning, esq. M.D., T. R. Edmonds, esq., 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Woronzow Greig, esq., 
H. Hallam, esq., James Heywood, esq., 
C. Knight, esq., Marquess of Lansdowne, 
Sir James Lemon, Bart., N. Lister, esq., 

3G 
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M.D., Rt. Hon. Holt Mackenzie, C. 
Hope Maclean, esq., H. Merivale, esq., 
Bishop of Norwich, W. Smith O’Brien, 
esq. M. P., Mark Philips, esq. M.P., 
G. R. Porter, esq., C. W. Puller, esq., 
R. W. Rawson, esq., E. Romilly, esq., 
Lord Viscount Sandon, M. P., R. A. 
Slaney, esq., M.P., Colonel Sykes, T. 
Tooke, esq., D. Urquhart, esq., ‘T. Var- 
don, esq. 

It was stated, from the chair, that the 
Rev. Mr. Wyatt Edgell had under- 
taken, at his own expense, an inquiry 
into the state of the schools in a district 
of St. George’s parish, in Westminster, 
in conformity and in conjunction with 
the Education Committee of the Society. 

The Report, after congratulating the 
Fellows on the increasing prospects of 
the Society, went on to say, that a Com- 
mittee had been appointed by the Coun- 
cil for the purpose of prosecuting statis- 
tical inquiries into the state of Education 
in a portion of the parishes of London ; 
that it had already completed an investi- 
gation throughout an extensive district, 
comprising the parish of St. Martin in 
the Fields, and four parishes of the 
Strand Union, and that it is proceeding 
with a similar inquiry in the parishes of 
St. John’s and St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, 

The Council has appointed a Com- 
mittee on another subject of much im- 
portance, which is best explained by the 
words of the resolution—namely, ‘ to 
collect a statistical account of the vari- 
ous Strikes and Combinations which 
have existed in different parts of the 
United Kingdom, for the purpose of 
altering the rate of wages, and of intro- 
troducing new regulations between mas- 
ters and men. Such accounts to exhibit 
the condition of the workmen at the time 
of the commencement of the strike or 
combination, and the terms and condi- 
ditions upon which they resumed work ; 
showing also, as far as the same can be 
statistically stated, the permanent effects 
of the several disputes upon the charac- 
ter and condition of the workmen.” This 
Committee, with an anxious desire of 
exemption from even any appearance of 
party bias, has prepared a numerous list 
of queries, designed to elicit the most 
complete and impartial information. Co- 
pies, accompanied with a printed expla- 
natory letter, have been transmitted to 
all those in any way connected with the 
various manufactures, &c. in which large 
bodies of operatives are employed; 

and also to every Mechanics’ Institute 
in the kingdom. 

In the Report of last year, the atten. 
tion of the Fellows was particularly in. 
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vited to the formation of committees, in 
accordance with a resolution expressly 
passed by the Council, with a view of 
increasing the activity of the Society, by 
facilitating the co-operation of its mem- 
bers. One important Committee, in 
compliance with this plan, has been 
formed,—* To collect the statistics of 
life, embracing enumerations of births, 
deaths, and marriages, and population, 
with or without distinction of age, sex, 
climate, or occupations; to point out 
the defects in existing observations; 
to suggest improved forms and me- 
thods of gathering statistics of life, and 
to recommend the objects of inquiry to 
which attention may be most profitably 
directed.” This Committee includes, in 
its list of members, several eminent ac- 
tuaries ; and it has prepared, with much 
deliberation, several comprehensive and 
efficient tabular forms for the collection 
of information from insurance societies, 
hospitals, prisons, lying-in charities, 
foundling hospitals, lunatic asylums, pri- 
son ships, and other similar establish- 
ments. 

The Committee appointed to make 
inquiries on the statistics of Crime, has 
carefully prepared a set of tabular forms, 
for collecting a circumstantial history of 
criminal offenders, previous and subse- 
quent to the commission of their offences. 
From the Commissioners of Police, it 
has received every facility for the exami- 
nation of their official records. The 
Council is also in communication with 
the government authorities, to obtain per- 
mission to examine tke registers kept at 
the General Penitentiary, with the view 
of making abstracts of interesting facts, 
and of ascertaining, by comparison with 
the mode of registration adopted there, 
how far the forms prepared by the Com- 
mittee are susceptible of practical adop- 
tion in recording the statistics of crime. 

In the course of the year, the Council 
has sent the Society's diploma to several 
distinguished foreigners; and it having 
been resolved to form a class of Core- 
sponding Members, the following gen- 
tlemen have, in accordance with that re- 


solution, been appointed:—Dr. Spry, 
Calcutta ; Ewing, esq. Hobart 


Town; Dr. Corbyn, Calcutta; E. W. 
Bonham, esq. Tabriz, Persia; T. Prin- 
sep, esq. Calcutta; F. J. M’Gregor, esq. 
Elsineur. A more decisive proof of the 
just estimate which is formed of the va- 
lue, and of the deep interest which is felt 
for the result of statistical researches, is 
presented in the continual formation of 
new societies. In Liverpool, a Statisti- 
cal Society has recently been formed, 
which has already commenced several in. 
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quiries, among which is one on the im- 
portant subject of the trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland. A similar 
institution, entitled the Statistical So- 
ciety of Ulster, has lately been establish- 
ed, and promises to become usefully 
active, at Belfast. In the important city 
of New York a Statistical Society has 
been established by the legislature, and 
the regulations which form its constitu- 
tion have been avowedly adopted from 
_those of the Statistical Society of Lon- 
don. At Turin, an official board has 
been appointed by the Sardinian govern- 
ment, for the collection of statistical re- 
cords. A Statistical Committee has also 
been formed at Calcutta by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The Statistical So- 
ciety of Manchester continues in active 
operation, and has published copies of a 
Report of its inquiry into the state of 
Education in the city of York; and on 
the condition of the working classes in 
Manchester and other towns in the 
neighbourhood. The Statistical Society 
of Bristol has published the first Annual 
Report of its proceedings, and is carry- 
ing on an inquiry into the state of the 
poor in that city. A friendly intercourse 
with all these Societies has been esta- 
blished by the Council, who have been 
anxious to communicate on every inter. 
esting occasion, and to carry on a cor- 
respondence with the view of recipro- 
cating any advantages peculiar to each. 

The state of the Society, with respect 
to the number of its members, remains 
nearly the same as at the last Report. 
Twenty new members have been elected. 
The whole number at present on the 
Society’s books is 402. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 22. Theanniversary meeting took 
place, when J. F. Stephens, Esq. was 
rechosen President, and he appointed, as 
Vice Presidents, the Rev. F. W. Hope, 
J. G. Children, Charles Darwin, and 
W. E. Shuckard, Esqs. ‘The subject se- 
lected for the prize essay of the ensuing 

ear is the Agrotis segetis, a moth, the 
se or grub of which burrows into and 
devours the turnip. An interesting paper 
has been recently read at this Society, 
on the uses of the Antenne of Insects, 
by Mr. George Newport. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

Feb. 28. The report of the condition 
and prospects of University College, at 
the annual meeting, was highly satisfac- 
tory. The total number of students, on 
the 17th of February, was 597; 467 in 
the faculty of Medicine, and 141 in the 
faculty of Arts (a few entered to both) ; 
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being an increase of thirty in Medicine, 
and forty in Arts, over the number at the 
corresponding period last year. In the 
Junior Department the number of pupils 
during the last session was 343, and the 
number now in the school shows an in- 
crease of thirteen. The amount of col- 
lege and school fees received up to the 
17th of February was 11,2722.; being an 
increase of 585/. on the receipts at the 
same date last year. The gross amount 
of fees for the last session was 13,6411. 
The portion of the receipts on the account 
of the year reserved for the purposes of 
the college, amounted to 4,714J., the ex- 
penditure to 3,504/., leaving a balance of 
1,210/7.. At the hospital in connexion 
with the college, the number of pupils dur- 
ing the session ending in October last was 
187; the income derived from these fees, 
4,0361. ; being an increase of thirty-three 
jn the number of students, and 5687. in 
the amount of fees on the preceding year. 
The donations and legacies to the college 
during the year amounted to 2,650/., and 
the endowment fund is now augmented to 
10,7007. This fund is constituted of do- 
nations and legacies, Of these, the 
council have determined to leave the 
capital untouched, and to employ the in- 
terest only for especial purposes con- 
nected with the promotion of education. 
On this principle they have devoted the 
5,0007. presented last year by Mrs. 
Flaherty, to the foundation of four scho- 
larships, each of 50/. a year for four years, 
They are to be called the Flaherty Scho- 
larships ; and will be given in alternate 
years to the best proficient in Latin and 
Greck ; and the best proficients in Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philosophy ; this 
year the scholarship will be given for the 
first time, and will be the prize of the 
best proficient in Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRIT. ARCHITECTS. 

Feb. 26. J. B. Papworth, Esq. V. P. 
inthe chair. Among the donations was 
presented a set of drawings of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, at York, by Mr. Andrews. Messrs. 
Borradaile exhibited a specimen of tanned’ 
felt, of their manufacture, which they 
considered might be applied with success 
to roofs of buildings. Various examples 
of Whitby ard Bramwell fall_ stone, 
Yorkshire, were shewn. Dr. Dickson 
delivered the first of a series of lectures, 
‘©On the qualities of timber, and their 
application to construction and building 
purposes.” 

The chairman announced, that, an ap- 
plication having been made to the Lords 
of Her Majesty's Treasury, for apart- 
ments in Somerset House for the use of 
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the Society, an answer had been received 
to the effect, that it was not in their 
power to grant the accommodation re- 
quired. Mr. Donaldson, honorary secre- 
tary, called the attention of the meeting to 
a sewer which had been recently built by 
the Great Western Railway Company, 
on the Harrow road, which had failed, in 
consequeuce of the defective construction. 
Drawings of the sewer in question, with a 
section of that used by the commission- 
ers, were exhibited, for the purpose of en- 
abling the members to guard against the 
recurrence ofa similar accident ; Mr. Do- 
naldson observing, that very important 
information may be obtained from the in- 
vestigation of the causes of failure in 
buildings. At the close of the meeting, 
Baron Welterstedt exhibited some speci- 
mens of timber and cloth, impregnated 
with a mixture of his invention, which 
was intended to render those substances 
incombustible. 

March 12. P. F. Robinson, esq. V. P. 
in the chair. 

G. Godwin, jun. esq. F. S. A. read an 
account of the ruins of the ancient 
abbey at Ghent, dedicated to St. Bavon. 
The remains consist of a quadrangular 
cloister, above 150 feet square, with an 
octagonal building within the area, at- 
tached to one of the inner walls, and an 
oblong building on the exterior of one 
side. The octagonal building was in two 
stories, the lower being vaulted and 
groined with ribs, springing from attached 
columns, or rather corbels, and converg- 
ing toa common centre. The vault was 
brick. Mr. Godwin, from its form, con- 
jectured that the building was designed 
for a Baptistry. The oblong buildings 
consisted of three ailes, the arches were 
pointed. 

The abbey was founded soon after the 
canonization of the patron saint, and 
finished about 656. In the year 1067, 
the buildings would appear to have 
been reconstructed, and were then con- 
secrated, probably on account of the 
relics of St. Macaire having been depo- 
sited in the abbey. Ihe octagon building, 
Mr. Godwin stated to be popularly styled 
the chapel of St. Macaire, and the square 
stone before it is said to lead to a crypt, 
which contains these identical relics. The 
remains in question were attributed by 
Mr. Godwin to the tenth century.* The 
abbey was destroyed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Charles V., to erect the citadel. 





* The constant recurrence of pointed 
arches, and the foliaged capitals of the 
columns shew, that the remains belonged 
rather to the twelfth century, than to any 
earlier period. 
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Mr. Renton commenced a series of 
Lectures on the Nature and Properties of 
Iron, and its applicability to Construc- 
tion. A conversation succeeded the lec- 
ture, which turned on the utility of the 
anthracite or stone coal in smelting iron. 





DURHAM UNIVERSITY. 


The prizes proposed in December last, 
by the Rev. W. Raymond, have been ad- 
judged as follows:—For the two best 
English Essays, to be written by Stu-- 
dents in Theology, on the subject—* The 
law was a schoolmaster to bring men to 
Christ.” First prize, Ds. Cundill; Se- 
cond Prize, Ds. Hick. For the two best 
English Essays, to be written by Under- 
graduates—“ On the Policy of Rome in 
the conduct of her Foreign Wars.” First 
prize, Meredith Brown, Second prize, 
H. R. Watson. 





BIRMINGHAM ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 


The following thesis has been selected 
by the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, of Ox- 
ford, as the subject of the Warneford 
Prize Essay for the present session— 
“ The valves of the veins anatomically 
and physiologically described, for the ma- 
nifestation of the wisdom, power, and 
goodness of God as revealed in Scerip- 
ture.” The award to be made in Au- 
gust next by the Hon. and Very Rev. 
the Dean of Lichfield, the Rev. Chan- 
cellor Law, Edward Johnstone, M.D., 
the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, John Eccles, 
M.D., and W. 8. Cox, F.R.S. 





SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC SOCIETY. 


Jan. 30. A meeting was held at Sun- 
derland, in order to establish a Society to 
be entitled “ The Sunderland Polytechnic 
Society,” on the principle of the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society, for the 
purpose of making known scientific dis- 
coveries and inventions, and for display- 
ing productions of the fine and useful 
arts. Exhibitions will be held annually, 
when prizes will be awarded to the most 
deserving. Tbe competitors are to be 
divided into four classes ; the first to con- 
sist of members of the Society; the se- 
cond, of persons of the working orders ; 
the third, of schools for the higher 
branches of education ; the fourth class, 
of schools for the children of the working 
orders. At the first exhibition of this 
Society,to be held in the summer of 
1838, prizes will be awarded for the best 
productions in the following depart- 


ments:—the most interesting communi- 
cation in science ; mechanical and other 
scientific inventions and improvements ; 
models of machinery ; naval architecture; 
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sculpture and modelling; oil and water 
colour paintings ; drawings in pencil, ink, 
crayons, &e.; engraving and etching ; 
lithography ; charts, maps, and geological 
sections; architectural drawings; draw- 
ings of machinery ; natural history; and 
ladies’ fancy work. If any ingenions or 
useful performances are presented for 
which prizes are not specified, rewards 
will be given according to their merit. 





ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, OXFORD. 

Feb. 25. Mr. Professor Rigaud read a 
paper on some early notices of steam na- 
vigation. The first attempt of this kind, 
which is mentioned by most writers on 
the subject, is that of Jonathan Hull, in 
1736: but there is in the Register of the 
Royal Society a paper, in which Papin 
proposed (Feb. 1709) to apply the Cas- 
selion engine to this very purpose. Mr. 
Rigaud gave the whole of this curious 
document, with Sir I. Newton's Report 
on it, and the remarks of Captain Savery 
on the faults in the construction of the 
engine. These remarks are contained 
in two letters to Dr. John Harris, of 
which copies are preserved in the Re- 
gister of thé Royal Society. Mr. Farey 
is the only person who has been found to 
have noticed these facts, and he likewise 
points out that Papin had made a similar 
proposal in the Acta Eruditorum for 
1690. It is remarkable that mention is 
there made of projecting balls by the force 
of steam. As the first of Savery’s let- 
ters contains some circumstances con- 
nected with his personal history (of which 
nothing has ever been collected), some 
few further particulars concerning him 
' were added, which have been recently 
traced out, and which are either entirely 
new or not generally known. In this 
part two unpublished letters were intro- 
duced, written by the Marquis of Wor- 
cester, about his steam engine ; and the 
paper concluded with allusion to the 
steam vessel, said by Captain Slidell to 
have been constructed at Barcelona in 
1543. 

March 12. Mr. Twiss, of University 
College, delivered a paper on “the Long 
Walls of Athens, and an inscription re- 
lating to them, discovered in Athens in 
1829.” After a general review of the 
various statements in ancient authors, 
which have given‘rise to the difference 
of opinion on the subject of there having 
been three or two walls connecting the 
city with her ports, Mr. Twiss pro- 
nounced himself strongly in favour of the 
hypothesis of there having been only two 
long walls. The statements in Xeno- 
phon and Lysias could not be reconciled 
with the hypothesis of there being taree 
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walls ; whilst on the supposition of there 
having been two only, those in Thucy- 
dides, Plato, and the orators, admit of 
explanation. The inscription, which was 
laid on the table of the Society, was dis- 
covered by Signor Pittakis in the church 
of St. Pace, which is said to occupy the 
site of a temple of Vesta. It contains a 
decree of the Athenian people respecting 
the general repairs of the fortifications of 
Athens. The long walls are spoken of 
as two in number, the northern and the 
southern, but no mention is made of a 
third wall. It seems not improbable 
that it may have been passed during the 
decennial archonship of Demetrius the 
Phalerean, 8.c. 317—307. Dr. Chand- 
ler, Dr. Clarke, Mr. Hawkins, and Colf 
Leake, have all adopted the opinion o. 
there having only been two long walls. 
With reference to an account in the 
‘- Athens and Attica,” of a distinguished 
modern classical scholar, the results of 
an actual survey of the ground, in which 
that gentleman seemed to think that he 
had discovered vestiges of a third wall, 
considerably to the south of the other 
two, Mr. Twiss for several reasons con- 
sidered it extremely improbable. Dr. 
Buckland observed that he considered 
Jol. Leake’s opinion decisive of the 
question, as far as modern observations 
were concerned, and that his own opinion 
was strongly in favour of there having 
been only two long walls. He likewise 
alluded to the geological account of At- 
tica, in the French survey of the country, 
with reference to the breccia, of which 
these remains are said to consist, and of 
the materials of which it is probable that 
the long walls were constructed. 





WESTERN LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, 

At this Institution, 47, Leicester- 
square, the following lectures are in 
course of delivery, on ‘Thursday evenings. 
Mr. Holm, on Phrenology, March 22, 
29; April 5,12; Dr. Truman, on Phy- 
siology, April 19, 26; Mr. Chambers, 
on Prejudice, May 3; Mr. Fry, on the 
Forensic Genius of the English and Irish 
Bar, as exemplified by Erskine and 
Curran, May 10, 17; Mr. James Rees, 
on the Genius and Writing of Shaks- 
peare, May 24; Mr. Carpue, on Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, May 31; Mr. 
Sturgeon, on Electro-Magnetism and 
Magnetic Electricity, June 7, 14, 21; 
Mr. Jones, on Aérostation, June 28. 
We are happy to hear this establishment, 
notwithstanding the vast increase in the 
number of its younger brethren, is very 
flourishing. The library now amounts 
to seven thousand volumes. 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
March 1. Henry Hallam, esq. V. P. 
Sir John J. Hansler, F.R.S. of Tor- 

rington-square, was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 

Gen. Sir Hilgrove ‘Turner presented 
two drawings, showing the situation and 
appearance of La Chapelle des Pas, in 
the island of Jersey, previous to the year 
1814, at which time it was destroyed, by 
order of the Board of Ordnance. 

The further reading was then pursued 
of Sir William Beecher’s ‘‘ Memoir of 
the Love of Henri IV. to the Princess 
of Condé.” 

March 8. 'T. Amyot, esq. Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Green communicated a drawing of 
a chimney-piece of the time of James I. 
in the manor house of Pavenhambury, 
Bedfordshire, adorned with the arms of 
Alston, impaling Temple, and other ela- 
borate ornaments of that period. 

A Memoir was received from the 
Rey. John Buller, LL.B. Vicar of St. 
Just, ‘in Penwith, Cornwall, on certain 
druidical remains at Kinijack Down, in 
that parish. By an accompanying plan 
they were shown to be very extensive, 
consisting of several groupes of stone 
circles. Mr. Buller stated that many 
interesting druidical monuments have been 
destroyed since the days of Borlase, and 
that such dilapidation is still proceeding. 
Entering fully into the theories of the 
origin of these structures, Mr, Buller ex- 
pressed his opinion of their connexion 
with the astronomy of the Druids, 

March 15. Mr. Hallam in the chair, 

M. Ferdinand Wolf, Secretary to the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, and author 
of several works on the literature of the 
Middle Ages; and M. Francisque Michel, 
Member of the Royal Historical Com- 
missién of France, the author and editor 
of numerous works relative to the history 
and early literature of England and 
France, were elected Foreign Members 
of the Society. The reading was conti- 
nued of Mr. Buller’s memoir on the drui- 
dical circles of Kinijack. 

March 22. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

The Rev. John Allen Giles, M.A. 
Head Master of the City of London 
School, was elected a Fellow of the So- 
ciety. 

The reading of Mr. Buller’s paper was 
concluded. 

John Lee, LL.D., F.S.A. made a 
communication respecting an Egyptian 


sarcophagus, two fragments of which are 
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now in thiscountry. One of them was 
purchased by the University of Oxford 
of Dr. Perry, in whose Travels, 1743, it is 
described ; the other was captured from 
the French in Egypt, and is now in the 
British Museum. The fact of these 
fragments having been parts of the same 
piece of sculpture, has been lately ob- 
served for the first time by Mr. John 
Williams, whose letter to Dr. Lee on 
the subject, with careful rubbings of the 
hieroglyphics, accompanied Dr. Lee's 
communication. It is not known from 
what spot the remains were derived ; but 
from some of Dr. Perry’s remarks, it is 
conjectured to have been from the vici- 
nity of Cairo or Hieropolis. 





MEDLEVAL MUMMY. 


Among the curiosities recently added 
to the Museum of the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquities, at Copenhagen, 
there is one of a singular nature and great 
historical interest. It is the mummy of 
a female, found ina peat bog near Ha- 
raldskicer, in Jutland, completely sunk in 
the soft ground, and fastened to a stake 
by means of clamps and hooks. The 
fragments of clothing that remain on the 
mummy enable the skilful antiquaries of 
the north to conclude with tolerable cer- 
tainty that it belongs to the last period 
of paganism, and M. Petersen has en- 
deavoured, in an able historical essay, 
to prove that the mummy is the body of 
Gunhilda, Queen of Norway, whom King 
Harald Blaatend enticed, by promise of 
marriage, to come to Denmark in 965, 
where he put her to death by sinking her 
in a bog. 





SEAI. OF ARCHBISHOP SHARPE, 


Some time back, a farmer at Craig- 
herbs, near Mill of Boyndie, sent to a 
gentleman in Banff a small stone, on 
which some engraving appeared; this, on 
being examined, was found to be the seal 
of the celebrated James Sharpe, Arch- 
bishop of Saint Andrew's. Around is 
the legend, Jacobus Episcopus Saint An- 
dree! The arms are in good preserva- 
tion. It has been deposited in the mu- 
seum of the Banff institution. It is well 
known that Bishop Sharpe was a native 
of Banff. His father was sheriff-clerk of 
the county, and the lands of Ordens, not 
far from the place where the seal was 
found, were at one time the bishop’s pro- 
perty. 
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Hovse or Commons. 

Feb. 19. On the motion being put for 
the third reading of the PanLiaMENTARY 
Ececrors’ Quauirication Brit, Mr. 
Maclean moved that it be read a third 
time that day six months.—Sir Rodert 
Peel also opposed the Bill ; on the ground 
that he regarded it as the first step to- 
wards an altcration in principle of that 
which he understood to have been the 
settlement of the great question relating 
to the representative system in this coun- 
try. Although not at all enamoured of 
the Reform Act, he was prepared to de- 
fend its existing provisions. — Lord J. 
Russell defended the Bill; and observed, 
that, although prepared to maintain every 
great outline of the Reform Act, yet, if he 
thought there was any change which would 
make its operation easier, or remove any 
annoyance to the voter, without disturb. 
ing the franchise as laid down inthe Act, 
he would not hesitate to propose it for the 
adoption of Parliament.—Mr. Goulburn 
opposed, and Mr. S. Rice supported the 
motion.—Sir W. Follett also opposed the 
measure, deeming it to be the first step 
towards an alteration of the franchise 
created by the Reform Bill.—On a di- 
vision, there appeared—for the motion 
189; against it 172; majority 17. The 
Bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 

Feb. 20. Mr. Fielden brought forward 
# motion for the repeal of the Act passed 
for the amendment of the Poor Laws in 
1834. He contended that the new law 
was unnecessary ; the people were of that 
opinion,—the payers of rates as well as 
the receivers of relief. He felt quite cer- 
tain that this atrocious law would never 
be tolerated by the people of England. 
—Lord Howick defended the Law. ‘The 
system of relief established by the Act of 
1834 was in no wise a departure from the 
ancient principle adopted in this country. 
The Act of the 43rd of Elizabeth still 
remains in force, and the whole object 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act of 
1834 was to enforce the due and proper 
application of the principles established 
by that Act. The system followed under 
the present law was not greatly different 
from that which had furmerly existed in 
well-administered parishes. The regula- 
tion of confining aid to the able-bodied to 
relief in workhouses, was in operation 
before 1834, in many large manufacturing 
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towns. In Oldham, and in nearly all parts 
of Lancashire, the system of which the 
Hon. Member complained had prevailed 
previous to 1834. The state of things 
was now most fortunately different to that 
which existed in 1830, and in his opinion 
that difference was mainly attributable to 
the new Law, which secured to the 
honest man the legitimate reward of his 
honesty and industry, and left to the dis- 
honest man and the vagabond the penal- 
ties which Providence and the eternal 
laws of society impose upon his conduct. 
— Messrs. Liddell, Clay, Darby, and 
Hodges opposed the motion.— Mr. D. W. 
Harvey, while he complained of many 
parts of the new enactment, more par- 
ticularly the refusal of out-door relief, 
said that, as he was always opposed to 
State paupers, so likewise he could never 
countenance paupers in the humbler 
walks of life who were able to work. 
He should therefore move the previous 
question as an amendment.—Lord J. 
Russell hoped the House would not adopt 
the proposed indirect course of proceed. 
ing. He would not be a party to hold 
out to the country that any decision to 
which the House might come would tend 
to the repeal of the Law.—Sir Robert 
Peel intended to give a direct negative to 
the present proposition, and he could 
not consent to vote for the proposition 
which had lately been made by the Hon. 
Member for Southwark—that Parlia- 
ment should express no opinion. Upon 
the whole, he was bound to say, consider- 
ing the magnitude of the experiment, that 
the experience of the last four years had 
been quite as satisfactory as any man 
could desire; and under these circum- 
stances, believing it to be absolutely ne- 
cessary, not so much to save the property 
of the rich, as to elevate the moral con- 
dition of the labouring classes, and invigo- 
rate the springs of industry (for he be- 
lieved, that upon the whole, there had 
been a gradual and increasing demand for 
honest labour), he thought it would be 
discreditable to Parliament to hold out 
a hope that the ancient system was to be 
reverted to.— Mr. Fielden having replied, 
the House divided—For the amendnient 
13; against it 321: majority against the 
previous question 308.—'The House then 
divided on the main question, when there 
appeared—For the motion 17; against it 
309; majority against the motion 292, 
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House or Lorps, Fed. 20. 

Lord Broughamin a long speech brought 
forward a motion on the subject of Necro 
Siavery, which embraced an Address to 
her Majesty, ‘‘ earnestly beseeching her 
to take immediate steps for negotiating 
with the Governments of Spain and Por- 


tugal, and obtaining the concurrence of 


the Governments of France and the 
United States in such negotiations, with 
the view to declare the trade in slaves 
piracy, wherever the same is carried on; 
and making those who persist in it liable 
to all the pains and other consequences 
of piracy,”—a series of resolutions on the 
subject of the slave-trade ;—and the total 
extinction of slavery, or the apprenticeship 
system. His Lordship painted in strong 
colours the horrors of the slave-trade— 
spoke of the capability of the negro for 
the enjoyment of the blessings of freedom 
—and added, that where the experiment 
had been fairly tried, as in Antigua and 
Bermuda, it had been attended with the 
happiest results, whether as regarded the 
condition of the negro himself or the in- 
terests of the planter, since idleness had 
given place to habits of industry and so- 
briety,—they now made more sugar, more 
rum, sent more indigo to this country— 
and their bills, which had formerly been 
a drug in the money-market, were now 
discounted with facility. His Lordship 
then complained of the manner in which 
justice was at present administered in our 
West India colonies, which was little 
better than a mere mockery, since every 
assizes proved the absence of inclination to 
do justice. — The Duke of Sutherland 
concurred in expressing a hope that the 
atrocious system of the slave-trade or 
slavery would no longer be allowed to 
disgrace any nation of the earth.—Lord 
Glenelg remarked, that the object of the 
motion embraced the abolition throughout 
the world of the accursed traffic in slaves, 
and the immediate improvement of the 
condition of those who bad been slaves 
in our colonies, by doing away at once 
with the unexpired term of their appren- 
ticeship. In both those objects he fully 
concurred with his Noble and Learned 
Friend. Their only difference would be 
as to the means by which they might be 
brought about. The noble Lord bad 
grounded his claim to abolish the appren- 
ticeship system on the manner in which 
the slaves had conducted themselves ; but 
this was not a reason to abolish the ap- 
prenticeship system. The Government 
wished to continue the apprenticeship 
system on combined motives—partly in 
consideration of the interest of the slave— 
partly in consideration of that of the 
planter: of the slave, because they thought 
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he was not ready for freedom; of the 
planter, that his property might not sud- 
denly be left without the means of culti- 
vation. He concluded by moving, as an 
amendment, an Address to the Queen, 
assuring her that the House felt anxious 
for the entire abolition of the nefarious 
traflic in slaves—approved of the agree- 
ments entered into with foreign Powers 
with that view—and thought the kingdom 
of Portugal bound, as a requital for a 
pecuniary compensation for that purpose, 
to afford additional stipulations for the 
fulfilment of its engagements. The Duke 
of Wellington approved of the course 
taken by Lord Glenelg ; and, after a few 
remarks from the Marquess of Sligo 
against the motion, a division took place. 
For Lord Brougham’s motion, 7 ; for the 
Amended Address, 31 : majority, 24. 

Feb. 22. The Earl of Ripon, in mov- 
ing the order of the day for the second read- 
ing of the Sopor anp Man Bisnoprick 
Bint, was happy to state, that in conse- 
quence of communications which had 
taken place between the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners and the authorities of the 
Isle of Man, the former had come to the 
determination to recommend, not the 
union of the bisheprick with that of Car- 
lisle, but its continuance as a separate 
see.—The Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
giving his consent, under these circum- 
stances, to the passing of the present 
Bill, said he wished it not to be supposed 
that he was ready to yield on other points 
to alterations of the Bill passed two 
sessions ago for effecting a new distribu- 
tion of the dioceses. He felt bound to 
state that he should resist any proposi- 
tions which might have a tendency to 
interfere with the general principles of 
that measure.—The Bishop of Exeter 
said there was one part of the statute to 
which the most Rev. Prelate had just 
alluded, which he thought most uncon- 
stitutional and most dangerous to the 
spiritual interests of the Chureh—he 
meant that part which related to the con- 
stitution of the commission, which he 
deplored as fatal to the security and dig- 
nity of the Church. He therefore hoped 
that better times would come, when that 
Act would be removed from the statute 
book.—The Bishop of London defended 
the Commissioners; they bad not made 
one step from the Act ; and it was impos- 
sible for them to originate any measure 
that would affect the general interests of 
the Church. 





Hovst or Commons, Fed. 28. 
Lord Maidstone brought before the no- 
tice of the House a charge of ‘‘ perjury” 
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made by Mr. O’Connell, at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, against the Election 
Committees, contending that the honour 
and character of the House demanded 
that such aspersions should not pass un- 
noticed. He handed in two papers, con- 
taining reports of the Crown and An- 
chor speech. One report was read at 
length.—Mr. O'Connell declared that he 
had purposely and deliberately uttered 
the words, and thanked the noble lord 
for bringing them under the notice of 
the House, as his object was to direct its 
attention to the defective system of trying 
election petitions; having done so, he 
said he should leave the matter for the 
decision of the House ; and then walked 
out of it.—Lord Maidstone urged that, 
instead of meeting the question, Mr. 
O'Connell had endeavoured to laugh 
away the charge. Considering that his 
complaint was untouched by the answer, 
he moved two resolutions, declaratory in 
effect that the language of Mr. O’Con- 
nell was false and calumnious, and that, 
as such, the expressions were a breach of 
the privileges of that house.—Mr. A/aun- 
sell seconded the resolutions.— Lord 
Howick maintained, without limiting his 
charge to one side, but extending it to 
both sides of the house, that their sys- 
tem of trying election petitions was dis- 
creditable and disgraceful; that it was 
perfectly notorious an opinion was formed 
of what would be the decision by the re- 
sult of a ballot; and that it would be 
best for them to proceed with the “ or- 
ders of the day” now, and apply them- 
selves to the correction of the system for 
trying election petitions with all practi- 
cable speed. He therefore moved, as an 
amendment, that the house do proceed to 
the ‘order of the day.” An extensive 
aud animated debate followed, in the 
course of which Lord J. Russeli and the 
Chancellor of the Ewchequer supported 
the amendmentgand Sir R. Peel and Sir 
W. Follet the original motion. — Lord 
Howick’s amendment was lost, there 
being 254 for it, and 263 against it. The 
first resolution was then passed; and the 
second after a division, in which the num- 
bers were; for—293; against—8)3. Lord 
Maidstone then moved that the Speaker 
do reprimand Mr. O'Connell in his place ; 
and after a long and angry discussion the 
debate was adjourned. 

On the following day, Mr. Pendarves 
moved as an amendment, “that the House, 
taking into consideration that several 
members had avowed their belief that the 
decisions of election committees sworn 
well and truly to try the matters before 
them were biassed by party interests and 
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questions ; and considering the late elec- 
tions had been impugned in the strongest 
terms by the public press; considering, 
moreover, that the House had ordered to 
be read a second time a Bill to regulate 
the time of elections and returns of mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament, was content 
to proceed no further in the said matter.”— 
After a lengthened debate, the House di- 
vided—for the amendment 225; against it 
249; majority 24.—Mr. Grattan then 
moved that the following words be added 
to the Motion :—‘* Notwithstanding that 
the hon. members for the county and the 
city of Cork, for the borough of Sligo, the 
borough of Liskeard, and the borough of 
Falkirk, had avowed in their places in that 
louse sentiments similar to those express- 
ed by the hon. member for Dublin ; and 
although the House was contented to pass 
uncensured, and even unnoticed, a pub- 
lished charge of the Bishop of Exeter, ac- 
cusing the Catholic members of the house 
of a disregard to their oaths, and denouuc- 
ing the exercise of their rights as ‘ trea- 
chery aggravated by perjury.” This was 
also negatived after debate and a division— 
ayes, 197; noes, 226. 

Lord G. Lennox moved that her Majesty 
might be graciously pleased to take into her 
serious consideration the expediency of 
adopting some plan to accelerate promo- 
tion generally in the corps of the Roya. 
Manrinss, so that it may keep pace ina fair 
and equitable degree with other branches 
of her Majesty's forces. — The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer opposed the motion, and 
moved as an amendment a production of 
the orders in council in reference to the 
promotion in the marine corps. The 
House divided—for Lord Lennox’s mo- 
tion, 100; against it, 87; majority against 
ministers, 13. 

Feb. 28. Mr. O'Connell was repri- 
manded, and afterwards very fully defended 
all his sentiments, and gave notice of a 
motion for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to investigate the proceedings 
before Election Committees. 

March 1. Lord J. Russell moved for 
leave to bring in Bills for the better Av- 
MINISTRATION OF JUSTICE at Quarter 
Sessions in England and Wales. The 
noble lord rested this measure upon four 
grounds:—1. The great increase of busi- 
ness at quarter sessions. 2. The compa- 
rative magnitude of the trials there. 3. 
The recent change in allowing counsel to 
prisoners. 4. The length of continement 
of criminals before trial. As to the first 
point, he showed thut between 1835 and 
1837 only the cases decided at quarter 
sessions had multiplied from 1,073 to 
13,044, Under the 5 _ he referred 
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to the recent amendments of the criminal 
code, which had had the effect of changing 
the tribunals before which several offences 
were investigated. He contended, with 
regard to the third ground, that the per- 
mission to prisoners to have the benefit of 
counsel had rendered it necessary that the 
bench of magistrates should be furnished 
with legal assistance. In the fourth divi- 
sion he showed by reference to official 
documents, that on the average of the 
kingdom the imprisonment of offenders 
before trial was nearly commensurate with 
that after sentence, in consequence of the 
infrequency of gaol deliveries. His prin- 
cipal remedies were that quarter sessions 
should be held every six weeks, or eight 
times a year instead of four; and that 
whenever a bench of magistrates express- 
ed a wish to that effect, they should be 
fnrnished by the Crown with the aid of a 
barrister of at least seven years’ standing, 
who was to act as chairman. The noble 
lord also stated certain improvements 
contemplated in respect of civil suits in 
county courts and local tribunals, in which 
the barristers who presided at quarter 
sessions were to act as judges in actions 
of debt or damage to the extent of 10/. 
The Lord Chancellor in the other House 
was charged with the introduction of a 
Bill to enlarge the powers of the Sheriff’s 
Court from 207. to 507. On the state of 
prisons the noble lord gave notice that he 
intended to move for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to make certain pre- 
liminary inquiries, with a view to carrying 
further the improvementsintroduced three 
yearsago. Leave given. 

March 6. Sir William Molesworth, in 
a speech of considerable length, on CoLo- 
NIAL Poticy, brought forward his motion 
for a humble Address to the Queen, 
respectfully expressing the opinion of this 
House, that in the present critical state of 
many of her Majesty’s foreign possessions 
in various parts of the world, it is essen- 
tial to the well-being of her Majesty’s 
colonial empire, and of the many and im- 
portant domestic interests which depend 
on the prosperity of the colonies, that the 
Colonial Minister should be a person in 
whose diligence, forethought, judgment, 
activity, and firmness, this House and the 
public may be able to place reliance; and 
declaring, with all deference to the con. 
stitutional prerogatives of the Crown, 
that her Majesty’s present Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, does not enjoy the 
confidence of this House, or of the coun- 
try.— Mr. Leader seconded the motion.— 
Lord Palmerston said he should not meet 
the question by any indirect means, since 
her Majesty’s Government considered 
this as a motion for the removal of the 
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Administration, and did not accept it as 
a motion against Lord Glenelg singly. 
He should not move the previous ques- 
tion ; he would leave that to others-to do. 
His lordship proceeded to culogise the 
whole policy of the present Administra- 
tion, the Colonial policy more especi- 
ally. He described that policy (amidst the 
ironical and scornful cheers of the Con. 
servatives) as the brightest gem in the 
circlet of honour that graces the brows of 
the present Queen’s advisers. — Lord 
Sandon expressed his concurrence in the 
sentiments of the Foreign Secretary, that 
a motion of censure, if brought forward 
at all, ought to be directed against the 
whole Ministry. He therefore moved an 
amendment, representing that ‘* the open 
defiance of her Majesty’s lawful authority 
in the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, and the necessity of suppressing 
rebellion by force of arms, and of sus- 
pending the Constitutional Government 
of Lower Canada, are in a great degree 
attributable to the want of foresight and 
energy on the part of her Majesty’s con- 
fidential servants, and to the ambiguous, 
dilatory, and irresolute course which they 
have pursued in respect to the affairs of 
Canada since their appointment to oftice.”* 
—After a very powerful and satirical 
speech from Lord Stanley, and a defence 
of Lord Glenelg’s Canadian policy by Sir 
Charles Grey, the debate was adjourned. 
March 7. Mr. Leader opened the ad- 
journed debate on Sir William Moles- 
worth’s motion, with a long speech. He 
vindicated his hostility to Ministers, upon 
the ground that they were, whatever their 
professions might be, acting on Tory 
principles. It was his firm belief that 
there was very little difference indeed be- 
tween the present Ministers and any 
Tory Ministers which might succeed 
them. He entirely concurred in the main 
object of the amendment, but could not 
agree with the preamble; which threw a 
slur upon and branded the unfortunate 
Canadians, and therefore he could not 
vote for it.—Sir R. Peel spoke at con- 
siderable length in support of the amend- 
ment. The real question at issue was 
two-fold; first, the amendment which had 
been proposed ; and secondly, the policy 
which that amendment called in question 
and condemned. The amendment em- 
bodied every opinion which he had ever 
given on the subject of our Colonial af- 
fairs ; and that it surprised hon. members 
on the ministerial benches was not a 
matter of astonishment, because it was an 
amendment wholly at variance with every 
a age with which they hadactedin pub- 
ic life. It did not partake of the charac. 
ter of being either ambiguous or dilatory 
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in plain, direct, straightforward terms, 
it arraigned the conduct of Ministers, 
without seeking for any confederacy with 
opinions to which the Conservatives were 
opposed.— Lord John Russell complained 
of the time and manner in which this 
question had been brought forward, and 
concluded by strenuously soliciting Sir W. 
Molesworth to withdraw his motion, that 
the division might be taken on the amend- 
ment.—Sir W. Molesworth rose and said 
he consented to the request of the noble 
Lord, in withdrawing his motion; but he 
could not vote against the amendment, 
since it justly denounced the conduct of 
Ministers in their policy towards Canada 
—at the same time he could not vote for 
it, because, in its preamble, it was unfuir, 
unjust, and partial, casting a censure upon 
the Government for their general conduct, 
and for measures in which he supported 
them. The House divided, and the num- 
bers were—for Lord Sandon’s motion, 
287; against it, 316; majority for Minis- 


rs, 29 





Howse or Lorps, March 8. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the 
second reading of the PARLIAMENTARY 
ELecrors’ AND FrREEMEN’s BILt.; one ob- 
ject of the Bill was, he stated, to extend 
the time for the payment of those rates 
and taxes to the llth day of October in 
each year. ‘The other object of the Bill 
was to remove the stamp duty payable by 
freemen on their admission. The Duke 
of Wellington opposed the motion. He 
was convinced that the measure would be 
productive of no good, that its adoption 
would only encourage further demands for 
other changes in the existing law, and 
therefore begged leave to move, as an 
amendment, that the Bill be read a se. 
cond time that day six months. After a 
short discussion the House divided, and 
the numbers were—non-contents, present 
67, proxies 80—147 ; contents, present 
45, proxies 37—82; majority against the 
Bill, 65. 





Howse or Commons, March 15. 

Mr. Villiers moved a Committee of 
the whole House to consider the act of 
the 9th Geo. IV. c. 60, relating to the 
importation of Corn. It was his inten- 
tion to move in the committee for the en- 
tire and immediate abolition of the corn 
law. The motion was seconded by Sir 
W. Molesworth, and opposed hy the Mar- 
quis of Chandos, and others. On the di- 
vision, there appeared—for the motion, 
95; against it, 300. 

March 14. Mr. Vernon Smith moved 
the second reading of the Municipat 
Bounpanies Bitt, He stated that Com. 
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missioners had been appointed to make 
reports and settle the boundaries of mu- 
nicipal boroughs, and the Bill was founded 
on this report. Its great principal was 
that municipal boundaries should be li- 
mited to the municipal inhabitancy. What- 
ever advantages might attend the including 
certain portions of the rural circuits with- 
in parliamentary boundaries, very great 
hardships and inconveniences would arise 
both to the municipal and rural inhabi- 
tancies from including the latter in muni- 
cipal boundaries.—Mr. Ellice said he had 
been requested by the whole corporate 
body of Coventry to oppose this Bill as 
far as their interests were concerned, and 
said he should take the sense of the House 
against it, unless the hon. gentleman who 
proposed it consented to exempt from its 
operation all such boroughs and towns as 
objected to it. If this were not conceded, 
he should move that the Bill be read a 
second time this day six months.—Lord 
J. Russell said the point to be secured 
was the general convenience of the towns 
themselves. He had no objection to ex- 
empt dissentient towns from the operation 
of the Bill, but he hoped the House would 
not throw the measure altogether out, 
seeing so many towns in the schedule 
were willing to agree to the proposed ar- 
rangement, After various other sugges- 
tions from different members, the Bill 
was withdrawn. 

March 20. Col. Seale moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to admit under certain 
regulations, Fore1GN Corn bonded in this 
country to be ground in certain mills, and 
manufactured for exportation only.— The 
Marquis of Chandos opposed the motion, 
as a side-wind attack upon the corn laws. 
—Mr. P. Thomson said he should not op- 
pose the introduction of the Bill. After 
extended discussion, the motion was 
carried on a division—ayes, 127 ; noes, 92 ; 
majority, 35. 

Lord J. Russell rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to carry into effect, with 
certain modifications, the fourth report of 
the Cuurcn Commissioners. In the pre- 
sent draft of the Bill there would be 
found alterations suggested by the deans 
and chapters, which he apprehended would 
be a reason why those alterations would 
not be objected to by the House. It was 
now intended, instead of transferring the 
patronage from the deans and chapters, 
and giving it to the bishops, that it should 
remain vested in them so long as any of 
those parties survived ; with such a reser- 
vation of existing rights, he thought there 
could be no objection to the Bill. In 
consequence of its having been suggested 
that it would be desirable that a greater 
number of persons should be in the com. 
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mission, he proposed a clause empowering 
her Majesty to add five persons to it, if 
she should so please, of whom three to be 
clergymen of the Church of England. 
He should propose that some portion of 
the incomes of the deans and chapters 
shall be apportioned to other ecclesiasti- 
cal objects ; for instance, when the income 
of a dean should exceed 2,000/. a year, the 
excess shall be applied to the augmenta- 
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tion of small livings; and when the in- 
come of a canon should exceed 1,000/. a 
year, such excess should be appropriated 
to the same desirable objects. These were 
the only modifications which he had in- 
troduced into the new Bill for which he 
now sought to obtain the sanction of the 
House: all the other provisions were 
conformable with the suggestions of the 
Church Commissioners. Leave given. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

On the 18th Feb. Dr. Bunting opened 
an English Wesleyan chapel in the Rue 
Royale, Paris. Annexed to it are a Sun- 
day school-room and religious library, and 
also a residence of the officiating minister 
and his family. Some of the Roman 
Catholic clergy are doing all they can to 
prevent the progress of the Wesleyan 
cause. In one of their journals they have 
stigmatised the Wesleyans as a body as a 
most immoral people. At Caen, the 
Wesleyan French chapel has been forcibly 
closed by the local authorities. 

SPAIN, 

On the 23rd of January, the town of 
Morella was captured by the Carlists. It 
is of the greatest importance to them, 
constituting the point of junction between 
the kingdoms of Valencia and Aragon, 
and being admirably fortified. Twelve 
hundred prisoners, twelve pieces of can- 
non, a great quantity of arms and amuni- 
tion, and provisions for three months were 
the fruits of this capture. The killed 
were estimated at 300. 

A Carlist chief, in his predatory war- 
fare is said to have been defeated on the 
27th Feb., with the loss of 1,000 men. 
The Queen’s general, Flinter, gained a 
more important victory some short time 
previous, but Basilio took possession of a 
strong fort in the meantime, as a counter- 
balance to that victory. 

On the 4th of March, the Carlists, 
under Cabanero, entered Saragossa, and 
occupied the principal points; but the 
National Guards assembled, and drove 
them out again, with the loss of 120 killed, 
and 700 prisoners. 


PORTUGAL. 
Lisbon has been the theatre of another 
olitical convulsion, Rumours having 
en circulated that the Queen, dissatisfied 
with the constitution, intended to dismiss 
her ministers, and to select for her ad- 
visers persons known to be favourable to 
the charter of 1826, Senhor Soares 
Caldeira, civil governor of Lisbon and su- 





perintendent of police, Senhor Franca, 
commander of the arsenal battalion, and 
Senhor Mantas, commander of the 15th 
battalion of national guards, at a monthly 
review of the national guards on Sunday 
the 4th of March, called upon the men to 
sign a petition to the Queen, insisting that 
her Majesty, in changing her cabinet, 
should only select persons noted for their 
firm adherence to the constitution of Sep- - 
tember. Several of the corps declined to 
interfere with the exercise of the royal 
prerogative ; but the 14th, 15th, 17th, 
and 18th battalions, amounting to up- 
wards of 3,000 men, well armed, declared 
in favour of the proposition of the civil 
governor and his accomplices, and in- 
stantly seized the arsenal, of which they 
kept possession for four days, and then 
retired upon a compromise made with the 
commanders of the troops of the line. 
Her Majesty, not satisfied with the 
concessions made to the insurgents, and 
without consulting her ministers, signed 
the dismissal of all the chiefs who had 
taken part with them ;and likewise or- 
dered that the disaffected battalions should 
forthwith be deprived of their arms. Sa 
Da Bandeira remonstrated against such 
a proceeding, as involving a violation of 
the articles of capitulation ; but, failing to 
make any impression on the royal will, 
he and his colleagues tendered their 
resignations, which were accepted. The 
instant the Queen's determination to dis- 
arm the national guards was known, the 
disaffected assembled in crowds, and 
summoned their Jeaders to put themselves 
again at their head. They took posses- 
sion of the Convent of Jesus in the city, 
and prepared to defend themselves. ‘The 
troops of the line were marched to attack 
the convent, which they carried, with a 
loss to the insurgents of several killed, 
and forty prisoners. The insurgents 
retreated first to Graca hill, and next 
to the Rocio-square, where ja rather 
sharp engagement took place between 
them and the troops of the line. They 
were finally dispersed, after sustaining a 
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loss of about forty killed and ninety 
wounded, exclusive of prisoners. 


BELGIUM. 


On the 20th of January, a dreadful fire 
threw the city of Ghent into consterna- 
tion. The beautiful church of the Au- 
gustines, and two large manufactories, 
were destroyed at the beginning. The 
flames first broke out at the manufac- 
tory of Mrs. Flaxman, from which it 
communicated to an adjoining house, and 
thence to the church of the Augustines, 
after which it was impossible to stop its 
progress, the frost preventing the en- 
gines from working fora long time; and 
the fire extended to the convent of the 
Augustines, all of which was completely 
destroyed. The silver plate belonging to 
the church, and two fine pictures by 
Crager were saved, but all the sacerdo- 
tal ornaments and many valuable articles 
were lost. All the pictures in the 
church were burnt except ten, In one 
part of the convent was the library of 
the late Mr. Lammens, now the pro- 
perty of Professor Van Coatsene, which 
was on the point of being sold by auc- 
tion. The catalogue contained 18,000 
lots. The staircase leading to the library 
was in flames, and these treasures were 
on the point of being destroyed, when it 
was recollected that another staircase, 
which, however, was walled up at the top, 
ledto the library. An opening having been 
made, measures were taken to preserve 
the books, which might have answered 
the end, had not the danger excited 
fears, which perhaps were exaggerated. 
The volumes were thrown out of the 
windows, so that a great part of them 
were destroyed or damaged : the precious 
MSS. were saved. 

On the 24th of January, at six in the 
morning, the breaking up of the ice in 
the Meuse began, in the canton of 
Mechgeler, in the province of Limburg. 
At seven the ice accumulated towards 
the commune of Berg, so as to block 
up the whole of the Meuse with a ter- 
rible noise. Cries of distress and the 
bellowing of cattle were heard in such 
a manner as to spread general conster- 
nation. Heaps of ice, like mountains, 
rose in every direction, and the water, 
being interrupted by the ice, beat against 
the dykes, which were soon carried 
away in many places. All the com- 
munes on the left bank of the Meuse 
were overflowed, from the Maesbond to 
Stockhem and Booyen. At eleven 
o’clock, the ice took a course across the 
country, and the meadows of Palmenhoff 
and Maesyek towards Stockhem, Booyen, 
and Diessen, carrying away whatever it 
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met with in its passage. ‘The bridge of 
the government, over the old Meuse at 
Stockhem, was first destroyed by the 
mass of ice. Thousands of trees were 
torn up or injured. The water was 
higher than it had been for fifty years. 
At three in the afternoon, the water 
begun to subside with great rapidity, 
leaving the meadows covered with moun- 
tains of ice. 
ITALY. 


The frequent overflowings of the Arno 
having carried away a large portion of the 
beautiful Tower of Tivoli, and ultimatel 
threatening the ruin of all that men ome 
it was at length found to be absolutely 
necessary to divert the course of the river, 
and to conduct it by a new channel to the 
valley into which it flows. Of various 
plans proposed on the occasion, that of 
the Chevalier Folchi, an eminent Italian 
engineer, was chosen. His suggestion was 
to open a double gallery in Monte Catillo, 
for the passage of the river, in such a man. 
ner as should preserve all the picturesque 
beauty of the ancient course of the Arno, 
while it protected the town and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood from the inconve- 
nience and perils of that course. Under 
the auspices of Pope Gregory X VI. the 
Chevalier Folchi’s plan has been carried 
into effect ; and the result has completely 
justified every expectation entertained 
respecting it. In the progress of the un- 
dertaking, an antique sepolcreto was dis- 
covered, the remains of which have been 
preserved with great care. A species of 
lithographic stone, and two kinds of mar- 
ble, of singular beauty, were also found. 


AFRICA. 


General Negrier, the governor of Con- 
stantine, marched out, on the 10th of 
February, with part of the garrison for 
Mila, a small town within eight or ten 
leagucs. The French were well received 
by the inhabitants, who amount to about 
2,000, and who are engaged exclusively in 
agricultural pursuits. The town is hand- 
some, and surrounded with a wall built 
with stones taken from the ruins of 
several adjoining Roman monuments. 
During his march back, General Negrier 
visited an elevated and rugged site, where 
a number of Roman ruins are scattered 
over a table land, nearly similar to that on 
which Constantine is built. Steep rocks 
surround it almost on every side, and it is 
considered by many as the real seat of the 
famous Cirtha of Jugurtha. 


CANADA. 
The American papers relate, that the 


rebels who had occupied Bois Blanc, 
landed at Sugar Island, from whence the 
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American authorities soon dispersed 
them, made them deliver up their arms, 
and return to their respective homes. 
Further trouble, however, is anticipated 
in the county of Acadie, where the 
French Canadians are frequently drilling, 
and threatening the British population. 
A. B. Papineau, brother of the speaker 
of the House of Assembly, has been 
brought to Montreal, to be tried for high 
treason, 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Feb. 15. A new play, in five acts, 
called ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons, or Love 


and Pride,” by Mr. Bulwer, was ex- 
tremely well received. 

Feb. 21. A one act farce, entitled 
** Mackintosh and Co.” was_ produced 
to display the abilities of Mr. Power ; 
but it was not successful. 


DRURY LANE, 


Mr. Charles Kean continues to draw 
overflowing houses, in the characters of 
Richard III., Hamlet, and Sir Giles 
Overreach. 

March 10. Complete success attended 
the production of Mozart's magnificent 
opera of The Magic Flute, adapted to the 
English stage by Mr. Planché. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &ce. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Feb. 21. Knighted, John Robison, K.H. 
Sec. R.S. Edinb. ; Major-Gen. William Black- 
burne. 

Feb. 26. John Stevenson Salt, of Weeping 
Cross, esq. to be Sheriff of Staffordshire.— 
Howel Gwyn, of Alltwen, esq. to be Sheriff of 
Glamorganshire, vice Vaughan. 

March 3. On her Majesty’s medical esta- 
blishment,—Henry Alexander, esq. to be Sur- 
geon Oculist; William Maule, esq. Aurist 
Operator. ‘To be her Majesty’s Medical Esta- 
blishment for Scotland :—Physicians in Ordi- 
nary, John Abercromby, M.D., James Home, 
M.D., John Thomson, M.D., and Wm. Pultney 
Alison, M.D.; Surgeons in Ordinary, Sir Geo. 
Ballingall, David M‘Lagen, M.D., James Syme, 
esq.; Physicians Extraordinary, Andr. Combe, 
M.D., Robert Spittal, M.D. ; Surgeon Extra- 
ordinary, John Scott, M.D. ; Surgeon Dentists, 
Robert Nasmyth, esq., David Wemyss Jobson, 
esq.; Surgeon Oculist, William Mackenzie, 
of aes 

March 5. Henry Viveash, of Calne, esq. in 
the Civil service on Madras establ. in compli- 
ance with the will of his cousin John Basker- 
ville, sometime of Woolley in Bradford, and 
late of Bath, esq. to take the name and arms 
of Baskerville only. 

March 9. John Green, esq. to be Consul 
for Continental Greece and the island of Negro- 


nt. 

PO March 12. Captain Hickman Rose Kirby, 
4th Inf., on Madras establishment, and Colonel 
of late British Auxiliary Legion in Spain, to 
wear the cross of the order of St. Ferdinand, 
of the first class, for services in the action of 
the 6th June, 1836. 

March 13. Capt. Sir John Gordon Sinclair, 
Bart. R.N. to be Captain of the port of Gibral- 
tar.—John Turnbull, esq. to be Secretary of 
the island of Trinidad.—Thornton Warner, 
esq. to be Escribano of the courts of Justice 
in the same island. 

March 16. 62d Foot, Capt. F. J. Ellis to be 
Major.—ssth Foot, Capt. Ormsby Phibbs to be 
Major.—Brevet, Capt. Richard Magenis to be 
Major.—John North Ouvry, Lieut. 87th_fusi- 
liers, in compliance with will of John North, 
of East Acton, esq. to take in addition the 
name of North. 

March 21. Knighted, Henry Wilmot Seton, 
esq. one of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Bengal.—Knighted by patent, Allan Napier 


M‘Nab, esq. Colonel of the Militia of Upper 
Canada.—Capt. J. W. D. Dundas, R.N. to be 
Clerk of the Ordnance.—John Longley, esq. to 
be Treasurer of Trinidad. 

March 22. Edw. M’Dowell, esq. to be Attor- 
ney-general of Van Diemen’s Land. 

arch 23. Herbert C. Jones, esq. to be 

Solicitor-general of Van Diemen’s Land.— 
16th Light Dragoons, Capt. C. J. M’Dowell to 
be Major.—47th foot, Capt. John Gordon (2d) 
to be Major. 





Nava. PREFERMENTS. 

Comm. John Shepherd (b) to be Captain.— 
Lieuts. J. C. Umfreville, H. W. Gifford, J. V. 
Baker to be Commanders.—Capt. Edward 
Harvey and Commander W. P. Stanley to the 
Malabar 74; Comm. C. Festing to Hercules 
74; Comm. R. H. King to Cruizer 16; Capt. 
Sandom to command the armed flotilla on the 
Lakes of Canada; Lieut. the Hon. R. Gore to 
command the Charybdis at Chatham; Capt.S. 
Jackson, C.B. to be Superintendant of Pem- 
broke Dockyard ; Capt. Sir Edw. Chetham to 
be Superintendant of Haslar Hospital and 
Weevil Victualling Establishment.—To be 
Inspecting Commanders of the Coast Guard, 
J. K. Parlby, Sir Robert Hagan, R. F. Gam- 
bier, Geo. H. Halsted, Chas. Walcot, Jos. 
Maynard, John Morgan, Thomas Mathias, 
J. B. M‘Hardy (re-appointed). 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Belfast.—J. E. Tennent, esq. and George Dun- 
bar, esq. declared duly elected vice Gibson 
and Earl of Belfast. 

Devizes.—Capt. J. W. D. Dundas, re-elected. 

Evesham.—Lord Marcus Hill declared duly 
elected, rice Borthwick. 

Kent (West).—Sir Edmund Filmer, Bart. 

Marylebone.—Lord Teignmouth. 

Portsmouth.—Sir Geo. 'T. Staunton, Bart. 

Rutland.—Hon. Wm. Middleton Noel. 

Sudbury.—Sir John Walsh, Bart. 

Tipperary Co.—k. L. Shiel, esq. re-elected. 

Tralee.—Maurice ©’Connell, esq. duly elected, 
vice Bateman. 





March 12. George-Browne Mostyn, esq. of 
Kiddington, took his seat by writ as Baron 
Vaux of Harrowden (1523), her Majesty having 
terminated in his favour, as the elder coheir, 
the abeyance which has existed from 1662. 
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EcciestasTicaAL PReFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. H. Cotton to be Dean of Bangor. 

Rev. W. Atkinson, Croglin R. Cumberland. 

Rev. H. J. Barton, Wicken R. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. T. W. H. Beauchamp, Carlton St. Peter 
with Ashby R. Norfolk. 


Rev. D. Birds, Dudieston in Ellesmere P.C. 


Salop. 

Rey. E. Bowlby, Little Thurrock R. Essex. 

Rev. C. P. Burney, D.D. Sible Hedingham R. 
Essex. 

Rev. J. W. Burrough, Totnes V. Devon. 

Rev. M. Carpendale, Tamlaght R. co. Tyrone. 

Rev. W. Carpendale, Litton R. Dorset. 

= 8. G. Chadwicke, Dolphinholme C, co. 

ne. 

Rev. W. H. Chapman, Balsham R. Camb. 

Rev. A. Cobbett, South Willingham R. Linc. 

Rev. C. Cole, St. Peter’s Ch. Peterhead. 

Rev. H. Collinson, Stockton new ch. Durham. 

Rev. R. A. W. Considine, Alveley P.C. Salop. 

Rev. Richardson Cox, Ticknall P.C. Derby. 

Rev. C. Crawley, Hartpury V. Glouc. 

Rev. Benj. Dent, Winford R. Somerset. 

Rev. L. E. Dryden, Leke Wootton V. Warw. 

Rev. R. Evans, Wherwell V. Hants. 

Rev. W. Gane, Shaston St. Rumbold R. Dors, 

Rev. J. Gilbert, Claxton V. Norfolk. 

Rev. Edw. Griffiths, Llandyfodwg V. Glam. 

Hon. and Rev. W. C. Henniker, Great Bealings 
R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Wm. Hill, new church at Leicester. 

Rev. H. Hodges, Wardley R. Rutland. 

Rey. T. W. Holmes, Chedgrave R. and Langley 
P.C. Norfolk. 

Rey. T. B. Ingham, Coryleton P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. W. D. Johnston, Ifield R. Kent. 

Rev. G. T. Langton, Barton St. Andrew R. 
Norfolk. 

Ven. Archdeacon Law, Bath R. Somerset. 

Rev. H. Owen, Haveningham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. M. Pierce, Moorby R. Linc. 

Rey. P. W. Powlett, Frankton R. Warw. 

Rev. D. P. Price, Conwyl Cayo V. Carm. 

Rev. J. Pullein, Warmfield V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. rn Wolveston V. Bucks. 

Rev. F. Read, St. Margaret’s P.C. Brighton. 

Rev. C. L. Reay, Swambourne V. Bucks. 

Rev. G. E. Saunders, Tarrant Hinton R. Dors, 

Rev. Geo. Stubbs, Ebchester P.C. Durham. 

Rev. B. Trapp, Thurleigh V. Beds. 

Rey. L. Tugwell, Farmborough R. Som. 

Rev. Alg. Turnor, East Torrington R. Linc. 

Rey. J. D. White, Little Cawthorpe V. Linc. 

Rev. Wm. Webb, Sunderland R. Northumb. 

Rev. F. Whally, New Hutton P.C. Westmorl. 

Rev. H. Williams, Bassaleg V. Monmouth. 

Rev. E. Wilson, Weston super Mare R. Som. 

Rev. G. W. Heathcote, to be Fellow of Win- 
chester. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. J. W. Clarke to Viscount Dungannon. 
Rey. H. Evans to be Brit. Chaplain at Ostend. 


Rev. A. L. Kirwan to Lord Lieut. of Ireland. 
Rey. W. C. Risley to the Earl of Eldon. 





CiviL PREFERMENTS. 


Lord Brougham to be Rector of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. “ 
Rev. John Allen to be Master of the Hospital 

of St. Mary Magdalen, Bath. 

Rev. D. P. Davies to be Master of the Free 
we and Navigation School, Carmar- 
then. 

Rev. G. F. Noad to be classical master of 
Grosvenor college, Bath. 

Rey. P. Roberts to be Head Master of Coles- 
hill Grammar School. 

W. M. Trentham ve to be Head Master of 
East Retford school. 
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Mr. Troy to be Collector of Customs in the 
port of Dublin. 

William Magnay, esq. elected Alderman of 
Vintry Ward. 

Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. elected an East 
India Director. 

Sir John W. Lubbock, Bart. elected Governor 
of the Royal Exchange Assurance, and 
Thomas Tooke, esq. Sub-Governor. 

John Peter Deering, Thomas Uwins, Fred. 
Richard Lee, and William Wyon, esqs. 
elected Royal Academicians. 


BIRTHS. 


Feb. 3. In Connauglit-sq. the wife of Edm. 
Packe, esq. a dau. At Loddington Hall, 
Leic. the wife of C. C. Morris, esq. a son.—— 
15. At the vicarage, Great Dunmow, Mrs. 
Henry Lewis Magendie, a son.——18. At Har- 
rowden House, co. Northampton, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry Thursby, a son. At the 
vicarage, Bath Easton, the wife of the Rev. 
Spencer Madan, a son.—At Walton rectory, 
Leic. the Hon. Mrs. Hobart, a dau. 22. At 
Naples, Viscountess Chelsea, a dau.— 24. At 
Brighton, the wife of the Rev. C. Goring, of 
Twineham, Sussex, a dau.——25. The wife of 
Wm. Henry Clarke, esq. of Hexham, ason.—— 
At Titsey-place, the wife of Wm. Leveson 
Gower, esq. a son and heir.——26. At the rec- 
tory, Mereworth, the wife of the Hon. and 
Rev. Sir F. J. Stapleton, Bart. a son,——In 
Norfolk-st. the Hon. Mrs. Ellison, a dau.—— 
At Tunbridge-wells, the wife of Henry Shirley, 
esq. of Peppingford Lodge, Sussex, a son.—— 
27. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. the wife of the 
Hon. W. Fraser, a son.——At Putney, the 
Hon. Mrs. Leicester Stanhope, a son and heir. 
——28. In Lower Grosvenor-st. Lady De 
Tabley, a dau.—tThe wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Hawkins, Provost of Oriel College, a dau. 

Lately. At Leeds Castle, Kent, the wife of 
the Rev. R. Wykeham Martin, a dau.——At 
the vicarage, Abbeyleix, Ireland, the Hon. 
Mrs. Wingfield, a son.——The wife of Wilson 
Jones, esq. M.P. a son.—In Ireland, the 
Countess of Listowel, a son.—At Wormington 
Grange, the Hon. Mrs. Gist, a son. The 
lady of the Rey. Lord Thomas Hay, Rector of 
Rendlesham, Suffolk, a son. At the Spa, 
Gloucester, the wife of Col. Sir Charles Dance, 
K.H. a son. 

March 1. At Thistleton, Rutland, Mrs. 
Henry Fludyer, a son.— 5. At Vienna, the 
Hon. Lady Stirling, a son.——9. At Roundhay 
Lodge, near Leeds, the wife of H. B. Benyon, 
esq. a dau.——10. At Branches Park, New- 
market, the wife of Alexander Ogilby, esq. 
a dau.—11. In Portman-sq. the lady of Sir 
J.P. Orde, Bart. a son.——13. At the house of 
his father, Albury, the wife of Aug. Fred. 
Bayford, esq. a son.—The wife of Hamilton 
Gill, of Shenley lodge, Herts, esq. a son.—— 
14. In George-st. Hanover-sq. the wife of the 
Hon. and Rev. C. A. Harris, a son.——85. At 
the house of her father Robert Williams, esq. 
Grosvenor-sq. the wife of Arthur H. Dyke 
Acland, esq. adau.—17. In Cambridge-terr. 
Hyde-park, the wife of Col. Raper, Bengal 
army, a dau. 























MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 9. At Bhaugulpore, Henry C. Hamil- 
ton, esq. C. 8., son of Sir Frederick Hamilton, 
Bart. to Frances Isabella, youngest dau. of 
James Gane, esq. of Frome. 

Dec. 6. At Allahabad, Cecil Beadon, esq. 
-—— Civil Service, grandson of late Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, to Harriet, eldest dau. of 
Hod R. H. Sneyd, of Mattingley Lodge, 

ants. 
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Jan, 1. At Bombay, M. E. Bagnold, Lieut.- 
Col. 7th N. Inf. to Eliza Larkins, youngest dau. 
of the late A. Walker, M.D.——8. At East 
Chester, near New York, by the Rev. Robert 
Bolton, Rector, late of Henley-upon-Thames, 
Robert Bolton, jun. esq. grandson of the Rev. 
Wm. Jay, of Bath, to Miss Elizabeth R. Bren- 
ton, niece of Adm. Brenton, late of Newport, 
Rhode Island.——15. At Walcot Church, Bath, 
John, eldest son of John Baker, esq. of Wood- 
lands, Som. to Eliza Matilda, only dau. of the 
late David Jones, esq. of Laugharne, and niece 
to Lady Smyth, of Bath. 

Feb. 6. At Naples, Francis J. Ellis, esq. to 
Marty Frances, youngest dau. of late Sir Win. 
Knighton, Bart.——10. At St. Geo. Han.-sq., 
Chas. Cochrane, esy. sonof the late Hon. Basil 
Cochrane, to the widow of the Rev. Stawell 
Chudleigh.—13. At Weymouth, Willlam Car- 
ter, esq. of Kingston-upon-Thames, Coroner 
of Surrey, to Sarah Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Mr. Daniel Luce.——At Fethard, Ireland, the 
Rey. Benj. Bloomfield Gough, to Letitia, eldest 
dau. of Benjamin Frend, esq. of Rocklow, co. 
‘Tipperary.——At Worcester, the Rev. John 
Simons, M.A. Vicar of Dymock, Glouc. to 
Hannah, eldest dau. of A. ‘Thompson, esq. of 
Stanfield-house.——At Oxford, Edward Dering 
Walker, esq. of Reading, to Arabella Frances, 
only dau. of the late Rev. Willian Denison, 
Rector of Cublington. 15. At Northam, 
Major Bayly, R. Art., to Mary-Ann, dau. of 
the late John Norris, esq. of Nonsuch House, 
Wilts.——At St. Merylebone Church, the Rev. 
Aldersey Dicken, D.D. Rector of Norton, Suf- 
folk, to Caroline Mary, dau. of the late G. 
Huddleston, esq. of Greenford. At Kew, 
George A. Martin, esq. M.D. to Elizabeth Isa- 
bella, only child of the late Major Johnston, 
R.M. grand-dau. of Col. Walter Smith, R.M. 
—19. At Dungarvan, the Rev. Francis New- 

rt, A.M. eldest son of the Rev. Francis 
Newport, Vicar of White Church, to Catharine, 
sister to Sir J. N. Humble, Bart. 20. Ar- 
thur Abbott, esq. to Harriet, only surviving 
child of Francis Huyshe, clerk, Prebendary 
of Cutton, in the cathedral of Exeter.—— 
21. At Westleigh, Michael Elijah Hearn, esq. 
of Brislington, to Elizabeth Emily, eldest dau. 
of Richard Lang, esq. Lieut.-Col. South Devon 
Militia.——At Clayton Park, co. Dublin, Ro- 
bert Clifford, M.D. to Maria Amelia, eldest 
dau. of William Husband, of a esq. 
——22. At Nuneham Park, Oxon. by the Arch- 
bishop of York, Capt. Octavius Vernon Har- 
court, son of his Grace, to Mrs. Danby, of 
Swinton Park, Yorkshire.——At Ballynakill, 
William Popham, esq. only son of Edward 
Popham, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, and nephew 
of the late Gen. Wm. Popham and Adin. Sir 
Home Popham, to Maria, only dau. of the 
Rev. H. Fleury, Chancellor of Lismore.——At 
Henlow, Fitzowen Skinner, esq. Barrister-at- 
law, only son of the Rey. John Skinner, Rec- 
tor of Camerton, Som. to Laura Eliza, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. J. F. Stuart, Rector of 
Lower Gravenhurst, Bed.——At the Catholic 
chapel, Ampleforth College, Francis Cholme- 
ley, esq. jun., of Bransby Hall, co. York, to 
Harriet, youngest dau. of Charles G. Fairfax, 
esq. of Gilling Castle——The Key. George 
Reece, Vicar of Mathon, Wore. to Anna Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late W. L. Freer, esq. of 
Stourbridge.——At Barham, H. Cook, esq. of 
Lacton Hall, Willesborough, Kent, to Mary 
Ann, only surviving dau. of the late R. Col- 
lard, — of Stanstead Hill, Essex.——24. 
Richard Ford, esq. of Heavitree, Devon, to the 











Hon. Eliza L. Cranstoun, eldest dau. of the 

late Lord Cranstoun.——At Lambeth, Stand- 

ish Grove Grady, of the Middle Temple, esq. 

fourth son of Henry Grove Grady, late of Belle 
1] 


Wood, co. of Tipperary, esq. to Margaret-Isa- 
bella, youngest dau. of John Farran, esq.— 
26. At Wells, the Rev. John East, curate of St. 
Michael’s, Bath, to Mary Ann, dau. of Henry 
Brooks, —— =. At North Hill, Cornwall, 
the Rev. Edw. Fursdon, youngest son of the 
late G. S. Fursdon, esq. of Fursdon, to Harriet 
Grace, eldest dau. of the Rev. Edward Rodd, 
D. D. of Trebartha Hall_——The Rev. C. A. 
Palmer, youngest son of the late Sir C. T. 
Palmer, Bart. of Wanlip Hall, Leic., to Eliza- 
beth Julia, youngest dau. of the late J. Finch 
Simpson, esq. of Launde Abbey.——At All 
Souls, Marylebone, Adam Bromilow, -. bar- 
rister-at-law, to Frances Anne, dau, of Vice- 
Adm. Sir Ross Donnelly, K.C.B.——At Hamp- 
stead, Thomas Longman, esq. eldest son of 
T. N. Longman, esq. to Georgiana Townsend, 
eldest dau.of the late Major Bates, R. Art.—— 
At St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Mr. James Wyld, 
of Charing-cross East, to Anne, oe child of 
the late John Hester, esq. of Berkeley-street. 
——At Norton Fitzwarren, the Rev. Thomas 
Orgill Leman, Rector of Brampton, Suffolk, 
to Emily-Antonia, second dau. of the Rev. 
Joseph Guerin. 

Lately. At Dublin, the Rey. G. E. Deacon, 
to Jane Martha, dau. of Sir Joseph Barrington, 
Bart.——At Loose, Kent, H. S. Marsham, 
Capt. R.N. third son of the Hon. and Rev. 
Jacob Marsham, to Maria, dau. of Walter 
Jones, esq. of Ballinamore, co. Leitrim, and 
Hayle-place, Kent.——At Greenwich, John 
‘Taylor, eldest son of the late John Brady, esq. 
of North Yarmouth, to Elizabeth Holden, se- 
cond dau. of Lieut. de Montmorency, R.N., of 
Greenwich Hospital, and grand-niece of the 
late Lord Viscount Frankfort de Montmo- 
rency.——At Chester, Richard Butler Clough, 
esq. of Min-y-don, Carn. to Catharine, second 
dau. of the Rev. R. Clough. 

March 1, At Freshford, near Bath, the Earl 
of Arran, to Elizabeth Marianne, dau. of Col. 
Wm. F. P. Napier, C. B.——6. At Walcot, 
Bath, Capt. Blair, eldest son of the late Sir 
Rob. Blair, K.C.B. to Mary, relict of Col. 
F. P. Stewart, Madras Art.——The Rev. Rich- 
ard Jesson Dawes, Incumbent of Salperton, 
Glouc., to Letitia, second surviving dau. of 
the late Rev. Edw. Burn, of Birmingham.—— 
At Beckenham, Kent, the Rev. Francis Storr, 
Rector of Otley, Suffolk, to Caroline, dau. of 
L. Holland, esq.——7. At Clifton, Wm. Thomas, 
esq. of Pondoilon House, Glamorganshire, to 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late John Berke- 
ley Westropp, esy. of Limerick.—8. At St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Lieut. J. W. Mitchell, 
R. Art. only son of E. Mitchell, esq. of Castle- 
strange, co. Roscommon, to ‘Anne Sarah, eldest 
dau. of J. Wray, esq. of Suffolk-place.——At 
1’ Etroit, Guernsey, William Maule Barnes, 
esq. M.A. to Rosa, elder dau. of J. S. Brock, 
esq.——9. The Rev. C. J. Shaw, M.A. Rector 
of Seaborough, Som. to Christian Rose, second 
dau. of Capt. F. Maynard, of Clifton.——12. 
At the Views, Huntingdonsh. by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, Lord St. John, of Bletsoe, to Eleanor, 
second dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir Richard H. 
Hussey, K.C.B.——13. At Bremhill, Wilts, 
William, eldest son cf the Rev. G. H. Peel, of 
Avoncliff, Warw., to Julia, only dau. of Wm. 
Whitwick, esq. of Stanley, Wilts,——14. Ar- 
thur Saltmarshe, esq. of Corbet-court, Grace- 
church-st. to Caroline Anne, dau. of Alex. 
Oswald, esq. and niece of Gen. Sir John Os- 
wald, G.C.B.——15. At Clifton, George Simp- 
son, esq. barrister-at-law, to Ellen, second 
dau. of John Kennard, esq. of ——— Com- 
mon.——At Christchurch, Marylebone, C. B. 
Rodwell, esq. of Christ’s College, Camb. to Er- 
nestine-Flizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
Fred. Klingender, esq. of Hackney. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart or Carrick. 

Feb. 4. In Dublin, aged 58, the Right 
Hon. Somerset- Richard Butler, third 
Earl of Carrick, co. Tipperary (1748), 
and tenth Viscount Ikerrin (1629); a 
Representative Peer for Ireland, and a 
Trustee of the Linen Manufacture. 

He was born Sept. 28, 1779, the eldest 
son of Henry-Thomas the second Earl, 
by Sarah, second daughter and co-heiress 
(with her sister Catharine Baroness Mas- 
sey), of Edward Taylor, of Askeaton, co. 
Limerick, esq. He succeeded his father 
in the peerage July 20, 1813; and was 
elected a Representative Peer for Ireland 
in April 1819. He usually voted with 
the Conservative party. The Kilkenny 
Journal, a Radical paper, says, ‘‘ His 
Lordship was in politics an ultra-Tory, 
but in the private relations of life was 
beloved and respected as an amiable man 
and excellent landlord. He resided gene- 
rally at Mount Juliet, where we fear the 
great number of labourers to whom he 
gave constant employment will have 
reason to lament his death.” 

His Lordship married, first, Sept. 1, 
1811, Anne, eldest daughter of Owen 
Wynne, of Haslewood, co. Sligo, esq. 
(by Lady Sarah Cole, sister to the present 

arl of Enniskillen and the Countess de 
Grey), and by that lady, who died in 
childbed, Oct. 22, 1819, he had issue 
two daughters: 1. the Right Hon. Sarah- 
Juliana, Countess of Clancarty, married 
in 1832 to William - Thomas third and 
present Earl of Clancarty, and has issue 
three sons; 2. Lady Anne-Margaret, 
born in 1829. The Earl married second- 
ly, Feb. 11, 1833, Lucy, third daughter 
of the late Arthur Ffrench, esq. and by 
that lady who survives him, he has left 
issue two sons and one daughter: 3. the 
Right Hon, Henry-Thomas now Earl of 
Carrick, born in 1834; 4. a son born in 
1835 ; and 5. a daughter born in 1836. 





Lorp Carteret. 

Feb. 22. At Dalkeith Palace, one of 
the mansions of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
aged 68, the Right Hon. George Thynne, 
second Baron Carteret, of Hawnes, co. 
Bedford (1784), a Privy Councillor, 
M.A. &c.; great-uncle of the Marquis 
of Bath; uncle to the Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch, the Countess of Cawdor, the 
Earl of Aylesford, and the Earl of Ches- 
terfield. 

His Lordship was born Jan. 23, 1770, 
the second son of Thomas first Marquis 
of Bath, K.G. by Lady Elizabeth 
Cavendish-Bentinck, eldest daughter of 

Gent. Maa. Vo. IX, 


William second Duke of Portland, K.G. 
He was educated at St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, where the degree of M.A. 
was conferred upon him in 1791. He 
first entered Parliament shortly after the 
general election of 1790, on his eldest 
brother the then Viscount Weymouth 
making his election for Bath; and in that 
Parliament (now nearly half a century 
ago) the late Lord Eldon was his col- 
league. He was again returned at ever 
subsequent election for the same ety nN 
until that of 1812, from which time he 
did not again sit in the House of Com- 
mons. During the Addington adminis- 
tration from March 1801 to May 1804 
he was one of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury ; and on his retirement from 
that office he was sworn of the Privy 
Council and appointed Comptroller of 
the King’s Household ; in which office 
he was succeeded by the Earl of Cour- 
town in 1807. 

His Lordship succeeded to the peerage, 
June 17, 1826, on the death of his uncle 
Henry-Frederick first Lord Carteret, of 
the creation of 1784. 

His Lordship married, May 12, 1797, 
the Hon. Harriet Courtenay, fifth daugh- 
ter of William 2nd Viscount Courtenay, 
aunt to the present Earl of Devon, and 
sister to the Countess of Mountnorris; 
she died without issue, April 13, 1836; 
and the barony of Carteret has now de- 
volved on the late Lord’s only surviving 
younger brother Lord John Thynne ; who 
married in 1801 Mary-Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Master, esq. but also has no 
family. 

Lorp FarRNBOROUGH. P 

Jan. 17. At his seat, Bromley-hill, 
Kent, aged 77, the Right Hon. Charles 
Long, Baron Farnborough, of Bromley- 
hill Place, G.C.B. a Privy Councillor 
of England and Ireland, a Commissioner 
of the Land Tax, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the Inspection of National 
Monuments, a Commissioner for the 
Duchy of Cornwall, a Trustee of the 
British and Hunterian Museums and of 
the National Gallery, ay | President 
of the British Institution, F.R.S. and 

“S.A 


Lord Farnborough was the third son 
of Beeston Long, esq. of Carshalton, a 
very eminent West India merchant, by 
Susannah, daughter and heiress of Abra- 
ham Crop, of Richmond, esq. He was 
entered at Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
about the year 1778. 

In Jan. 1789 he 7 entered Parlia- 
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ment as one of the Members for Rye, 
and in 1791 he was appointed Joint 
Secretary to the Treasury. He was 
re-elected for the same borough in the 
next year; in 1796 was returned for Mid- 
hurst, and in 1802 for Wendover. As 
an intelligent man of office and a ready 
speaker, he made himself very useful to 
Mr. Pitt, with whom he retired in July 
1801, and on whose return to power in 
March 1804, he was appointed one of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 
He was sworn a Privy Councillor Jan. 
13, 1802. In Feb. 1806 he was made 
Secretary of State for Ireland, and sworn 
a Privy Councillor of that kingdom. 
At the general election of that year he 
was returned for Haslemere. In 1810 he 
was appointed Joint Paymaster-general, 
and in 18— he became the sole occupant of 
that office. He was re-elected for Hasle- 
mere at the general elections of 1812, 
1818, and 1820. He was a staunch par- 
tizan and Tory, but he seldom or never 
spoke in the House, except on matters of 
business connected with his official situ- 
ation. 

He was nominated a civil Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath, May 27, 1820; 
and was created a Peer by the title of 
Baron Farnborough, by patent dated 
June 13, 1826; and at the same time 
retired from his post of Paymaster-gene- 
ral, we believe at the desire of Mr. Can- 
ning, to make room for Mr. Vesey Fitz- 
gerald. For some years he enjoyed a 
pension of 15002. which he resigned when 
he received an addition of 40007. a-year 
at the death of the late Earl of Bridge- 
water, 

He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1792, of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1812, and a Trustee of the 
British Museum in the latter year. 

His beautiful domain at Bromley-hill, 
the creation of himself and his accom- 
plished lady, was first purchased by him 
in 179-, having then nothing to distinguish 
it from the ordinary class of suburban 
villas. It possessed, however, the ad- 
vantage of being in the close vicinity to 
the favourite retreat of Mr. Pitt, Hol- 
wood Hill, in the parish of Keston; and 
for nearly forty years he found a delight- 
ful recreation in adorning and heightening 
its natural beauties. The little lodge on 
the Beckenham road, is from a joint de- 
sign of his and Lady Farnborough’s. 

During the maintenance of the volun. 
teer corps he was Licutenant- Colonel 
Commandant of the Lee and Lewisham 
Volunteers ; his commission for which 
bore date Sept. 6, 1803. 

Lord Farnborough was a person of 
considerable taste and accomplishment, 


Osrrvary.—Lord Farnborough. 
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particularly in Painting. Sir Benjamin 
Hobhouse, in some debate, called him 
**the Vitruvius of the present age.” He 
printed a pamphlet, we believe for private 
circulation, on the projected improvements 
and alterations then proposed to be carried 
into effect in the metropolis. ‘The title 
is ‘* Remarks on the Improvements in 
London, 1826,” 8vo. He was also the 
author of a sketch of the character of 
Pitt, which he wrote for Gifford’s Life of 
that great statesman. 

He possessed a few good pictures: a 
landscape by Rubens, one by G. Poussin 
(now in Whitehall Gardens), a fine large 
Canaletti, two pictures (small) by 
Mola, the famous white horse by Van- 
dyck, the infant Samuel by Joshua 
Reynolds, and a few more. In the 


“drawing-room at Bromley-hill is one 


of the last marble busts that Canova ever 
executed ; and a beautiful statue of Flora, 
by Westmacott, isin the entrance hall. 

He was held in much esteem by George 
the Third, and with his successor he was 
in habits of more familiar intercourse ; 
and was consulted by him on all subjects 
connected with the improvement of the 
royal Palaces, and their internal decora- 
tions, and the purchase of pictures, &c. 

Lord Farnborough married, May 28, 
1793, Amelia, eldest daughter of Sir 
Abraham Hume, of Wormleybury, Herts, 
Bart. by Amelia, daughter of the Right 
Rey. John Egerton, D.D. Bishop of 
Durham, and sister to John and Francis- 
Henry, the two last Earls of Bridgewater. 
Lady Farnborough died without issue on 
the 15th of January last year; and the title 
has consequently become extinct. His 
Lordship’s body was interred on the 27th 
Jan. at Wormley, by the side of that 
of his late wife. His property was 
chiefly divided among his three nephews, 
Colonel Long of the Guards, who suc- 
ceeds to Bromley-hill, the Rey. Charles- 
Maitland Long, and William Long, esq. 
of Hurt’s hall. 

A portrait of Lord Farnborough, en- 
graved by C. Picart, from a drawing by 
H. Edridge, was published in 1810 in 
Cadell’s Contemporary Portraits ; and 
there is a private plate by J. Heath from 
a later portrait by G. Chinnery. 


Wirttam Warp, D.D. 
Bisnor or Sopor anp Man. 

Jan. 26. At his rectory, Great Horkes- 
ley, Essex, in his 76th year, the Right 
Rev. William Ward, D.D. Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, a Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, Rector of Great Horkesley, and 
of Alphamstone, Essex. 

The history of this amiable Prelate is 
that of a man blessed with quiet but 
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unvarying prosperity from first to last. 
His first step in his profession was under 
the patronage of Bishop Porteus, who 
ordained him Priest, and who, to the end 
of his own life, was his warm and attached 
friend. ‘The Bishop appointed Mr. Ward 
Reader and alternate Preacher at Curzon 
Chapel, and soon afterwards he was ap- 
pointed Chaplain to the Duke of St. 
Alban’s. About this time Lord Grant- 
ham died, and left Bishop Porteus the 
guardian of his three sons ; two of whom, 
the Earl de Grey and the Earl of Ripon, 
are now living. The Bishop immediately 
appointed his young friend to be their 
tutor. After a few years of faithful dis- 
charge of this trust, the aunt of his pupil 
Lord Grantham, the Countess de Grey, 
offered him the rectory of Myland, near 
Colchester, and, after a diligent ministry 
of twenty years in that parish, in 1817 
the more lucrative benefice of Great 
Horkesley. In the meanwhile, through 
the interest of other friends, he had in 
1812 obtained from the Lord Chancellor 
the rectory of Alphamstone, in the same 
county ; and, in 1811 from his own friend, 
Bishop Fisher, a stall of small value (that 
of Wilsford and Woodford) in Salisbury 
cathedral. 

In the year 1827, the Earl of Ripon 
(then Viscount Goderich) being first Lord 
ot the Treasury, wished to recommend 
his old tutor to his Majesty to fill the 
vacant see of Sodor and Man; but at 
first he declined to undertake the charge, 
not desiring to leave his retirement of 
Horkesley for a distant Island ; till one 
day calling upon a friend, he told him of 
the offer he had received, upon hearing 
which his friend exclaimed, “I would 
rather be Bishop of Sodor and Man than 
of any Diocese in the Church, for I should 
there learn my duties at the very tomb of 
the sainted Wilson.” These few words 
determined Dr. Ward not to shrink from 
the task, to which he seemed so especially 
called. How he learnt to perform his 
duty, and how his labours have been 
blessed, that Island, formerly so miserably 
poor in its consecrated buildings, but now 
studded with beautiful and even stately 
Churches, can best tell. By an act of 
last session, the Diocese of Sodor and 
Man was to be now merged in that of 
Carlisle, should the Bishop of Carlisle 
accept the charge ; but there isa bill at the 
present time before the House of Lords, 
brought in by the Earl of Ripon, to re- 
peal that act; which bill, to use the la- 
mented Bishop’s own words, frequently 
repeated within the last month of his 
lite, ‘it will be impossible for Parliament 
to reject.” J 

For the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 


Osirvary.—Dr. Ward, Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
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at least it will be impossible to forget the 
warning which (again to use his own 
words at the close of his Memorial to 
them), the whole Church is now witness 
to him, he did not “cease to repeat with 
the greater earnestness as the approach 
of his death hastened the accomplishment 
of this measure.” His death has hastened 
the accomplishment of this measure ; and 

an Order in Council the Commis. 
sloners might now wipe out from among 
the Churches of Christendom, the time- 
hallowed and independent Bishoprick of 
Man; but could they, while these words of 
the last Bishop, with the seal of his death 
upon them, are present to their conscien- 
ces—‘* I believe most solemnly, that in 
a very few years after the removal of the 
Bishop, the name only of a Church will 
be left to her, and her empty walls will 
stand as sad memorials of an arrange- 
ment, needless and uncalled for in itself, 
burdensome to Carlisle, and destructive 
to her own best interests. But it shall 
be never said that the last of this long 
line of Bishops stood by with folded arms, 
without an effort, in the name of God, 
to arrest the stroke before it fell. While 
then my many years give serious warning 
that I must speak as a dying man, and 
when I tell you that, after all other earthly 
cares are forgotten, my fears for this the 
Church of my affections will add a pang 
to my dying hour, I have good hope that 
my words will not pass unheeded, but 
that the Church of Man may even yet be 
spared, as a memorial of happier days 
that are past, andas an earnest of brighter 
days to come.” 

On the 22nd Feb. the Earl of Ripon, 
in moving the second reading of the Bill 
for continuing the Bishopric of Sodor 
and Man (to which the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have now given their 
consent), remarked that ‘there was one 
circumstance which, in a certain degree, 
diminished the gratification he felt at the 
success of the bill; and that was, that, 
since its introduction, that excellent man, 
the late Bishop of the island, has ceased 
to exist. In the discharge of his duties 
for the promotion of religious education, 
that right rev. person’s exertions had 
not been confined to mere zeal and ac- 
tivity; he had contributed, from his own 
pecuniary resources, more than 20002. 
After holding the bishopric for ten years, 
he died poorer than he was at the time it 
was first bestowed on him; and the very 
last document he signed was one making 
himself responsible for a subscription, 
having for its cbject the augmentation of 
the incomes of the poorer clergy. When 
he performed this act he was at the point 
of death—an event which he knew. would 
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remove his family from a state of comfort 
and affluence to comparative obscurity ; 
but he felt that the duty which he owed 
his flock was superior even to that he 
owed his family.” The Archbishop of 
Canterbury said that he felt great pleasure 
in adding his testimony to the merits of the 
late Bishop ; and he assured their lordships 
that the noble Earl had in no degree 
exaggerated the truth in al] that he had 
said regarding his zeal, piety, and activity 
in the performance of his duties, and in 
the promotion of religious education. 





Sir WIitiiaM Stam_er, Barr. 

Jan. 14. At his house near Kingston, 
co. Dublin, aged 74, Sir William Stamer, 
Bart. Alderman of Dublin. 

He was the younger son of Thomas 
Stamer, of Ennis, co. Clare, esq. by 
Catharine, daughter of Paul Lovelace, of 
Ballybride, co. Roscommon, esq. He 
was Sheriff of Dublin in 1795, and Lord 
Mayor in 1809, in which year he was 
created a Baronet by patent dated Dec. 
15. In 18.. he again served the office 
of Lord Mayor of Dublin ; and he was for 
many years one of the police magistrates. 

Sir William Stamer married, Sept. 24, 
1791, Martha, daughter of John Raw- 
lins, of Finglass, co. Dublin, esq. by 
whom he had issue two sons and four 
daughters. The former are, l. Sir Love- 
lace Stamer, Bart. who has succeeded to 
the title ; he was lately a Captain in the 
4th dragoon guards, and married in 1828 
Caroline, daughter of Jobn Tomlinson, of 
Cliffe Ville, co. Stafford, esq. by whom 
he has issue a son and heir; 2. the Rey. 
William Stamer, B.D. of Ingoldisthorpe, 
Norfolk, who married in 1826 Anne- 
Margaret, second daughter of the late 
Col. J. Lock, and has issue. The daugh- 
ters are, 1. Maria; 2. Lucinda, married 
in 1819 to Capt. Sir William Smith, 
Knt. of the Royal Artillery ; 3. Louisa ; 
4, Caroline, married in 1830 to F. H. 
Halpin, esq. of the East India Com- 
pany’s service ; and 5. Josephine. 


Sm A. B. Kine, Barr. 

Feb. 27. At his seat, Marfield, Stil- 
lorgan, co. Dublin, in his 65th year, Sir 
Abraham Bradley King, of Corrard, co. 
Fermanagh, and Bloomsbury, co. Dublin, 
Bart. an Alderman of Dublin. 

Sir A. B. King was born March 31, 
1773, the second son of James King, esq. 
of Dublin, by Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheiress of Abraham Bradley, of Dublin, 
esq. He served the office of Sheriff of 
Dublin in 1801, was elected Alderman on 
the 30th Jan. 1805, and Lord Mayor in 
1812. In 1821 he was a second time 
chief magistrate at the period of the visit 
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of King George the Fourth to the Irish 
capital, on which occasion he was created 
a Baronet by patent dated Sept. 18, 1821. 
A circular room of ninety feet diameter 
was added to the Dublin mansion house, 
for his Majesty’s reception ; and a ban- 
quet on the most magnificent scale was 
held in it on the 23rd of August. Sir 
Abraham Bradley King held for some 
years the patent place of King’s Stationer 
for Ireland, and on its abolition a few 
years ago he received a pension of 40002. 
in compensation. 

Sir Abraham was a staunch and un- 
compromising Conservative, and an excel- 
lent man in all the relations of life. The 
highest compliment which could be paid 
to his memory is from a Radical paper, 
which says, ‘‘ In spite of his politics, he 
Was an amiable and good man.” 

Sir A. B. King married, in 1793, 
Anne, daughter of Plato Oulton, esq. 
and by that lady, who died March 8, 1835, 
he had issue two sons, the Rev. James 
Walker King, born in 1795, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title; and Abraham; and 
six daughters: Jane, married to Simeon 
Boileau, esq. ; Mary, married to George 
Colomb, esq.; Elizabeth, married to 
Charles Pratt, esq.; Jane; Sarab, married 
to G. Blennerhasset, esq.; and Harriett. 





Tuomas Crervey, Ese. 

Feb. 5. At his residence in London, 
Thomas Creevey, esq. M.A. barrister-at- 
law, one of the Commissioners of Green- 
wich Hospital. 

Mr. Creevey was educated at Queen's 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1789, as 7th Wrangler, M.A. 
1792. He was called to the bar at Gray’s 
Inn, June 27, 1794. We believe he re- 
sided for some years in India; after which 
he entered Parliament at the general 
election of 1802, as one of the members 
for the borough of Thetford, and became 
an active member of the Whig party, 
being a very intelligent person, and an 
able speaker. In 1805 he assisted in 
drawing up the articles of impeachment 
against Lord Melville ; and prominently 
opposed the bill for granting compensa- 
tion to the Duke of Athol, relative to 
the Isle of Man. During the Fox and 
Grenville administration, he was Secre. 
tary to the Board of Control for the 
affairs of India. In 1813 he was sen- 
tenced by the Court of King’s Bench to 
pay a fine of 100/. for a libel on an in- 
spector-general of taxes ; the court hav- 
ing declared that his privilege as a mem- 
ber of Parliament did not protect him 
from being prosecuted for what he said 
or published out of the House. 

Mr. Creevey had been re-chosen for 
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Thetford in 1806, 1807, and 1812; in 
1818 he was returned for Appleby, and 
aguin (after the general election) in 1820. 
On the dissolution of 1826, he retired 
from Parliament. 

Having become a veteran in the sena- 
torial warfare of his political party, be 
was, shortly after the formation of the 
Grey administration, rewarded with the 
office of Treasurer of the Ordnance, 
which he afterwards exchanged for the 
still more agreeable sinecure of a Com- 
missioner of Greenwich Hospital. 

Mr. Creevey married Eleanor, widow 
of William Ord, esq. of Whitfield hall, 
Northumberland, mother of William Ord, 
esq. formerly M.P. for Morpeth and now 
for Newcastle; daughter of Charles 
Brandling, esq. formerly M.P. for New- 
castle, and sister to Charles John Brand- 
ling, esq. late M.P. for Newcastle, and 
to the first wife of Rowland Burdon, 
esq. M.P. for the county of Durham. 

The body of Mr. Creevey was taken 
to Greenwich Hospital for interment. 





Pascoe GRENFELL, Esa. 

Jan. 23. In Belgrave square, aged 
76, Pascoe Grenfell, esq. Governor of 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
pany, formerly M.P. for Marlow. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert, in his “ Parochial 
History of Cornwall” (recently published), 
when speaking of the town of Marazion, 
observes, “ Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, Com- 
missary to the States of Holland, re- 
sided here during a long life, although he 
was originally of Penzance; and here 
was born his son Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, 
junior, well known throughout England as 
an active Member of Parliament, as a 
man of talent and of great liberality, 
commensurate to his almost unexampled 
success in commerce.” 

Mr. Grenfell first entered Parliament 
in December 1802, on a vacancy for the 
borough of Great Marlow, near which 
his country seat, Taplow House, is 
situated. He was rechosen at the general 
elections of 1806, 1807, 1812, and 1818; 
in 1820 was elected for Penryn, and 
finally retired from Parliament in 1826. 

The public matters on which Mr. 
Grenfell chietly distinguished himself were 
Slavery and the affairs of the Bank of 
England. On the former he was a 
zealous supporter of Mr. Wilberforce ; 
and his vigilant observance of the latter 
was doubtless a powerful check on the 
conduct of that potent commercial body, 
and we believe his exertions ultimately 
procured the periodical publication of the 
Bank’s accompts. The honorary degree 
of D.C.L. was presented to Mr. Gren- 
fell by the University of Oxford, on the 


5th of July 1810. He married, Jan. 15, 
1798, the Hon. Georgiana St. Leger, 
seventh and youngest daughter of St. 
Leger fifth Viscount Doneraile, and aunt 
to the present Viscount. By that lady, 
who died May 12, 1818, he has left a 
numerous family. 





J. B. Carrer, Ese. M.P. 

Feb. 17. At his house in Spring Gar- 
dens, aged 48, John Bonham Carter, esq. 
of Ditcham Park, Hampshire, M.A, a 
barrister-in-law, M.P. for Portsmouth, 
and an alderman of that town, an Ex- 
chequer-bill Loan Commissioner, a Trus- 
tee of the Statistical Society, &e. &c. 

Mr. Carter was a native of Portsmouth, 
being the son of Sir John Carter, who 
was knighted when Mayor of that town 
in 1773, and died in 1808. He was edu. 
cated at the University of Cambridge, 
where he greatly distinguished himself, 
taking the degree of B.A. as 4th Wrang. 
ler in 1810, anid proceeding M.A. 1813. 
He was elected a Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege; and on the Ilth Feb. 1819, was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn. He 
was for some years eminent in his pro- 
fession on the Western Circuit. On the 
death of John Bonham, esq. he inherited 
the large estates of that gentleman, and 
assumed his name. 

He was first returned to Parliament for 
his native town in 1818, on Whig or 
liberal principles, and had been re-chosen 
at every subsequent election. 

Mr. Carter married a daughter of John 
Adam Smith, esq. formerly M.P. for 
Norwich; who is left his widow with a 
large family of children. 

Mr. Carter’s death was the first which 
had occurred amongst the members of the 
House of Commons, since the election 
of the present Parliament, a period of six 
months ; perhaps the first instance for 
many years of a severe winter passing 
without such an occurrence, and which 
may be partly ascribed to there being 
fewer men of advanced years in the 
House than was formerly the case. 





W. P. Inorg, Ese. 

Feb. 5. At Thorpe Constantine, Staf- 
fordshire, aged 64, William Philip Inge, 
esq. 

Mr. Inge was the only son of William 
Inge, esq. High Sheriff of Staffordshire 
in 1766, and Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions for that county, by Anne daugh- 
ter of Thomas Hall, of Hermitage, co. 
Chester, esq. He succeeded his father 
in the family estates in 1785, and was 
Sheriff of Staffordshire in 1807. 

He married Jan. 12, 1798, Lady Eliza- 
beth-Euphemia Stewart, fourth daugh- 
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ter of John eighth Earl of Galloway, 
aunt to the present Earl, and sister to 
the Duchess of Marlborough; and by 
her Ladyship, who survives him, he had 
issue two sons and two daughters. The 
former are, 1. William Inge, esq. a Cap- 
tainin the army; 2. the Rev. George 
Inge, Rector of Thorpe Constantine ; 
and the daughters, 1. Harriet; 2. Susan, 
married to George Moore, esq. of Apple- 
by hall, Leicestershire, and died in 1836. 


Masor- Gen. Sir Amos Norcort, 
K.C.H. 


Jan. 8. At Cork, Major-General Sir 
Amos Godsil Robert Norcott, K.C.H. 
in command of the Southern District of 
Ireland. 

This officer, as a Lieutenant, joined the 
33rd regiment (then under the command 
of the Duke of Wellington) in Nov. 
1793. He purchased a company in it in 
Feb. 1794, and served the campaigns of 
1794 and 1795 in the Low Countries. 
The regiment returned to England in 
June 1795, and in the following year sailed 
for the East Indies. Havinglanded at the 
Cape, he commanded the flank companies 
of his regiment with the army under Gen. 
Sir J. H. Craig, which co-operated in 
the capture of a Dutch fleet in the bay of 
Saldanha. He proceeded soon afterwards 
with his regiment to Bengal, and arrived 
in Feb. 1797: was employed during that 
year on the expedition against the Ma- 
nilla islands, and returned to Calcutta in 
Jan. 1798. The regiment formed after- 
wards part of the army which marched 
against Scringapatam. He returned to 
England in June 1800, for the recovery 
of his health. 

Capt. Norcott served as Aide-de-camp 
to Major- Gen. T. Murray in the Northern 
District in the year i801, and until the 
peace of 1802; and in June of the latter 
year exchanged into the Ritle corps. He 
received the brevet of Major Sept. 25, 
1803. 
the Eastern District trom Aug. 1804 to 
June 1806 as Aide-de-camp and Brigade 
Major to Major-Gen. W. Ramsay. In 
Noy. 1806 he sailed in the expedition to 
South America, and was present at the 
attack on Buenos Ayres, in July 1807, 
when he commanded the advanced guard 
of General Crawfurd’s column of attack, 
and was made prisoner with that officer 
and the light brigade. He returned to 
England with his regiment in Feb. 1808, 
and was promoted to a majority in the 
same in Dec. following. 

In April 1809 he sailed with the force 
under Sir John Moore to Sweden, and 
proceeded with it in August following to 
Portugal, where aud in Spain it continued 
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to serve until after the battle of Corunna 
in Jan. 1809. This officer commanded 
a part of the regiment in the expedition 
to the Scheldt, and served during the 
siege of Flushing. 

In July 1810 Major Norcott received 
the hone of Lieut.-Colonel. He pro- 
ceeded to Cadiz in Sept. following to 
command a part of his regiment, and con- 
tinued there until June 1812, when the 
siege was raised. He commanded a part 
of the 95th regiment in the battle of 
Barrosa, for whieh he received a medal. 
In Oct. 1813 he commanded the second 
battalion of the same during all the ope- 
rations of the army on the Nive, and 
before Bayonne, and received a clasp for 
these services. He was very severely 
wounded in the sanguinary action at 
‘Tarbes, in the south of France, in March, 
1814; joined his regiment again near 
Toulouse at the end of May, and returned 
with it to England in June following. 

In April 1815 he joined the army in 
the Netherlands, and commanded the 
second battallion of the 95th regiment at 
the battle of Waterloo, where he was 
again very severely wounded. Upon this 
occasion he was a Knight Commune of 
the Russian order of St. Anne, a Knight 
of the Bavarian order of Maximilian 
Joseph, and a Companion of the Bath. 

He rejoined his regiment in Septem- 
ber, and continued in command of it 
until the British army evacuated Paris in 
Nov. 1815, to take its position on the 
frontiers, as arranged by the treaty of 
Paris. He afterwards continued to serve 
constantly with his regiment. He re- 
ceived the brevet of Colonel in 1819, and 
that of Major-General in 1830. 


Rear-ApM. Manse. 

Jan. 5. At the house of his son-in- 
law Henry Thorold, esq. Hintlesham hall, 
Suffolkl, aged 75, Robert Mansel, esq. a 
Rear- Admiral in the Royal Navy, of 
Charlton King’s, near Cheltenham: bro- 
ther to John Christopher Mansel, esq. 
of Cosgrave, Northamptonshire. 

Rear-Adm. Mansel was the second 
son of John Mansel, esq. of Cosgrave, 
a Major-General in the army, and Licut.- 
Colonel of the 3rd dragoon guards, (who 
was killed at the battle of Coteau in 
1794,) by Mary-Anne, sister and heiress 
of Robert Biggin of Cosgrave, esq. He 
entered the Royal Navy as a Midship- 
man on board the Sampson 64, bearing 
the flag of Vice- Adm. Milbanke, in 1784; 
sailed for the West Indies with Capt. 
Peter Rainier in the Astrea frigate about 
Oct. 1786; removed with that oflicer 
into the Monarch 74, at the period of the 
Spanish armament; and subsequently 
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accompanied him into the Suffolk of simi- 
lar force, from which he was promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant in Novy. 1793. 
His first appointment as such was to la 
Prompte of 20 guns, commanded by Capt. 
Taylor, under whom he afterwards served 
as senior Lieutenant of the Andro- 
meda frigate, on the North Sea, New- 
foundland, and Halifax stations. In 
1797 he was first of the Iris frigate ; from 
which he was removed to the Mary 
yatcht, when the King made an attempt 
to visit his fleet at the Nore. His pro- 
motion to the rank of Commander took 
place in 1794. 

Capt. Mansel commanded the Adven- 
ture 44 during the expeditions against the 
Helder and Quiberon; and subsequently 
the Penguin of 18 guns, on the coast of 
Ireland. In that vessel he sustained a 
gallant action in Feb. 1801, with a cor- 
vette of 24 guns, and two other ships 
each of 16, when on his passage to the 
Cape, with despatches for Sir Roger 
Curtis; but it ended in the enemy’s 
escape. Inthe same year he was pro- 
moted to post rank, and appointed to the 
Berschamer 50, the command of which 
ship he retained until Dec. 1803; when 
a severe wound he received from part of 
a large block, which split and fell from 
the rigging on his head, rendered him 
incapable of further service afloat. 

He was promoted to the rank of retired 
Rear- Admiralin 183.. A kinder hearted, 
more unaffected, or honourable English 
gentleman never lived ; and his loss will 
be deeply felt and sincerely lamented by 
all who knew him. 

Rear-Adm. Mansel married in 1803, 
Frances- Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. 
William Thorold, of Weelsby house, co. 
Lincoln, by whom he had issue two sons 
and one daughter: }. John-Christopher, 
born in 1813, now heir presumptive to 
his uncle ; 2. Robert-Thorold, who died 
in 1821 in his 4th year; and 3. Maria- 
Antonia, who was married in 1831 to 
Henry Thorold of Coxwould, co. Lin- 
coln, esq. 





Rev. Rosert Gray, M.A. 

Feb. 11. At Bishop’s Wearmouth, 
aged 50, the Rev. Robert Gray, M.A. 
Rector of Sunderland. 

This truly excellent Parish Priest was 
the second son of Mr. Thomas Gray, of 
Sackville Street, London, jeweller, and 
was born on the first of April, 1787. He 
was a member of Oriel college, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M.A. in 
1813. About the same time he was 
ordained to the curacy of Kyloe and 
Lowick, in Northumberland. In 1814 
he was introduced into the neighbour- 
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hood of his recent labours by his uncle, 
the late lamented Dr. Gray, Bishop of 
Bristol, who was at that period Rector 
of Bishop’s Wearmouth, and for whom he 
performed the duties of curate. 

About the year 1817, when very in- 
dustriously preparing the youth of Bishop’s 
Wearmouth for confirmation, he composed 
and published for their use a short cate- 
chism on the Ten Commandments, or 
‘Instructions for Young Persons about 
to be confirmed,” which has since been 
reprinted with additions : he also obtained 
a subscription to present each of them 
with a Prayer Book, and distributed ‘* A 
Parting Address.’ To many, and even 
to their parents, he appeared to be tedious; 
but he apprehended it might be his last 
opportunity for imparting that sound re- 
ligious instruction which he conceived to 
be, to use his own expression, “ the only 
means, by the Divine blessing, of pre- 
serving them from the contagion of acor- 
rupt and vicious world, in which they 
were about to take a part.” This mode 
of exhortation he at all times adopted 
previous to confirmation, 

In the years 1819 and 1820, he took a 
prominent part in a controversy with the 
Socinians, or self-styled Unitarians, by 
publishing various tracts and remarks on 
the second note in the Unitarian version 
of the New Testament, in which he suc- 
cessfully exposed the fallacious reason- 
ings of that sect. 

At the close of the year 1819, on the 
death of that highly respected and popu- 
Jar clergyman the Rev. John Hampson, 
M.A. Bishop Barrington selected him 
as a proper person to succeed to the 
rectory of Sunderland, when he secured 
the services of the late Rev. Henr 
Parker, as one of his curates, with mn 
gentleman he had become acquainted at 
the time of his ordination. He entered 
upon the duties of his new appointment 
with all the zeal and piety for which he 
was so eminently distinguished; estab- 
lishing a lecture at the church on each 
Wednesday evening, and two full services 
at St. John’s chapel, at which there had 
previously been but one. The Sub- 
scription School on the Lancasterian 
principle having been discontinued in 
Sunderland, he obtained a large building 
in Vine-Street, formerly used as a Wes- 
leyan Methodist chapel, and converted it 
into a school-room, conducted on the 
National system of instruction, which 
has been, and still continues, in a flourish- 
ing state. The seats in the parish church 
being private property, he caused a num- 
ber of temporary sittings to be placed in 
the ailes for the accommodation of the 
poor, and afterwards obtained great addi- 
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tions to the free sittings in St. John’s 
chapel, actuated by the same pious mo- 
tive. But still desirous to have increased 
accommodation for supplying the spiritual 
wants of the poor, he at length procured 
a license from the late Bishop of Durham, 
to celebrate divine service in the school- 
room above alluded to, since which time 
lectures have been regularly given on 
Monday evenings, and in general have 
been well attended. Each Tuesday it 
was also his regular habit to visit the 
parish workhouse for the purpose of im- 
parting religious instruction to its in- 
mates, who could not be induced, or were 
not able, to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of attending the duties of public 
worship. 

In 1834, he built an infant school near 
to St. John’s chapel, which is well at- 
tended. It might have been previously 
mentioned, that in the year 1820 he 
formed, with the aid of Mr. Parker, an 
Auxiliary Church Missionary Society, 
which is now in a flourishing condition, 
Of this Society he was always president. 
Much of his time was spent in visiting 
the schools under his patronage—the 
Ladies’ Church Missionary Association— 
the Ladies’ Bible Association—the Sab- 
bath Society—and every other institu. 
tion calculated to promote the welfare of 
his fellow men. 

The revenues of the living of Sunder- 
land would have been totally inadequate 
to support his contingent expenses ; but, 
whilst Curate of Bishopwearmouth, and 
for a short time after his appointment to 
the rectory, the allowance received from 
his father was liberal, and, that gentle- 
man dying soon after Mr. Gray’s removal 
to Sunderland, he came into possession 
of an ample fortune. Foremost in every 
good work, his was “the open hand,” 
not only dispensing bountifully himself 
from the resources of a splendid private 
fortune, but swelling the current of pub- 
lic charity, causing contributions from 
numerous, tributary streams, by the force 
of his great example. It is related that 
Bishop Barrington, on hearing of Mr. 
Gray’s character for benevolence, once 
offered him a prebendal stall in Durham 
Cathedral, of 6007. per annum—being 
more than the entire amount of his in- 
come at Sunderland. The Rector ex- 
cused himself from accepting the prebend, 
on the ground that he could not spare 
time to live in residence during a part 
of the year, asa close attention to his 
parochial duties required that every mo- 
ment at his disposal should be em- 
ployed in promoting the welfare of his 
parishioners. 

Each day a pacing through 
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the streets and lanes of Sunderland, re- 
lieving the poor and destitute, and visit- 
ing the abodes of the sick and the dying. 

When that dreaded scourge, the cholera, 
first visited Sunderland, in the autumn of 
1831, he immediately stepped forward, 
and took the most active part in visiting 
the sick; persevering during the con- 
tinuance of the pestilence, which lasted 
with the utmost virulence for a period of 
four months. On one occasion, being 
Sunday, his attention having been called 
to several extreme cases, in which the 
patients objected to be removed to the 
Cholera Hospital, on the ground of some 
unfounded prejudice which existed amongst 
the lower classes as to the treatment of 
patients in that establishment, he at once 
resolved to make an effort to overcome 
the scruples of the sufferers, at whatever 
personal risk, as the only chance of saving 
them from death, and others from infec- 
tion. On the conclusion of morning 
service, he gave the juvenile members of 
his family in charge to Mr. Webb, the 
curate, accompanied by a message to 
Mrs. Gray that he desired to be excused 
from joining his family at dinner. He 
then retired to the vestry, took a glass of 
wine and a biscuit, and, like a good Sa- 
maritan, sallied forth on his labour of 
love. He continued his visits from house 
to house until six o’clock in the evening, 
when he had appointed to preach at the 
Chureh. The service over, without 
waiting a single moment, he again com- 
menced visiting the infected dwellings : 
and the result of these benevolent and 
almost Herculean labours was, that, both 
in the afternoon and evening, many suf- 
ferers were removed to the hospital, and 
thus, in all probability, several lives were 
snatched from the brink of the grave, 
like brands from the burning. 

When the disease first made its ap- 
pearance, and a contention arose amongst 
the faculty, as to whether or not it was 
contagious ; he remarked to a friend who 
co-operated in his visiting, to the effect 
that they (Mr. Hopps and himself) had, 
in his opinion, nothing to do with the 
question, but to go on visiting and ad- 
ministering to the wants of the necessit- 
ous, leaving the event with the Almighty. 
“* Respecting my own safety,” he added, 
“‘T will rely upon this trust—that the 
man who fears God has nothing else to 
fear.” 

Thereis too much reason to suppose that 
Mr. Gray’s invaluable life has at length 
fallen a sacrifice to his unbounded phi- 
lanthropy, and unceasing visitations to 
the numerous sufferers under another 
infectious malady, the typhus fever; 
which had from the middle of November 
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last been very prevalent in Newcastle. 
In the visiting district, from Mill-street 
to Vine-street, taken by the Rector and 
Mr. Webb, nearly one-half of the 231 
cases reported have occurred. Up to the 
last report, on the 2nd Feb. they had 
met with 99 cases, the whole of which 
were visited twice a week, generally on 
the Tuesdays and Thursdays—being days 
on which there was no church service— 
and many of them oftener. 

On Tuesday, 30th Jan. which was the 
last day the rector was engaged in this 
labour (and which he considered an im- 
perative duty) he commenced his visit- 
ings at 10 in the morning, and, at 4 
in the afternoon he was observed coming 
out of a cellar in Silver-street, where a 
fever patient was lying, and which was 
ape his district. ‘The member of the 
committee, who had that part of the 
town under his charge, knowing the 
length of time he had been engaged in 
that laborious work during the day, re- 
minded him of the risk to which he was 
exposing himself in breathing infected 
air for so many hours in one day, and 
particularly in visiting in a district not 
under his charge. The rector replied 
—and the reply is in perfect keeping 
with the character of the man— Why, 
my dear Sir, I have had typhus fever, 
and I believe I am case-hardened ; how- 
ever, I have no fear, and if I am visited 
with the disease, I have no doubt but He 
who wills it to be so will carry me safely 
through, if it be His good pleasure. 
Besides (he added) I am going from home 
for some days, and I wish to see all the 
sufferers I can before I leave.” But, in 
truth, he was already unwell, though he 
continued all his customary ministerial 
services. 

On Wednesday, the 3lst, he com- 
menced a journey to Shrewsbury, with 
his three sons, to place them again at 
that celebrated school after the vacation. 
On reaching Thirsk, he wrote to say 
that his illness had increased, and a friend, 
Mr. Christopher Webster, left Sunder- 
land to release Mr. Gray from the 
charge of the young gentlemen, and allow 
him the advantage of repose. Before 
Mr. Webster had reached Thirsk, Mr. 
Gray and his sons had gone forward to 
Leeds, and there he joined them. At 
Leeds medical advice was procured, and 
Mr. Gray was advised to return home, 
which he did on Saturday, the 3rd of 
February. He arrived at his residence 
at arather late hour on the evening of 
that day, and immediately retired to rest. 
It proved the bed of death. He continued 
for several days in a state which excited 
the most serious apprehensions, until 
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Sunday Feb. 11, when his physician 
thought him rather better, and a notice 
to that effect, placed on the door of the 
church, conveyed the gratifying intelli- 
gence to his anxious parishioners. Alas! 
before the close of the morning service, 
his soul had fled to God who gave it. 

By the death of Mr. Gray, has been 
extinguished a shining light in the Church 
of Christ. A meek and lowly follower 
of his Divine Master, he showed forth a 
fervour of piety meet for an apostolic age. 
Possessed of the riches of this world, he 
scattered with a benevolent hand that 
wealth which most men live only to enjoy. 
Blest with the endearments of an affec- 
tionate family, he spared not himself 
while searching out the wants of others. 
He went about doing good continually, 
and at last fell a victim to that unbounded 
philanthropy which brought him daily 
into contact with the miserable among 
men: ‘* When the eye saw him then it 
blessed him, and when the ear heard him 
it gave witness unto him.” 

As a preacher, the doctrines he incul- 
cated were sound and orthodox, and he 
rather sought to convince by earnestness 
of manner, and closeness of reasoning, 
than to dazzle by the powers of oratory. 
Exalted in his perceptions of the Christian 
life, he was ardent in persuasion—power- 
ful in reasoning—vigorous in thought— 
affectionate in appealing to the hearts of 
his hearers, and eminently successful in 
enforcing the vital doctrines of christianity. 

His body was deposited on Tuesday, 
the 20th Feb. in the burial ground at- 
tached to Sunderland Church. Thou- 
sands of all ranks and parties embraced 
the opportunity of paying respect to his 
memory ; and there was a very numerous 
attendance of the neighbouring clergy 
and gentry. 





Rev. Tuomas Catton, F.R.S. 

Mr. Catton, whose death was briefly 
noticed in p. 216, was a native of Nor- 
folk. His parents were not wealthy, but 
yet in such circumstances as to be able to 
provide for their children a good educa- 
tion. He passed one or two years of his 
childhood in a school at Downham, kept 
by a very worthy man of the name of 
Noakes, who had migrated from Burn- 
ham Thorpe to that place. Horatio 
Nelson, who rose afterwards to such a 
height of glory, was one of his school- 
fellows there for a short time. The only 
impression which remained on Mr, Cat- 
ton’s memory respecting him was, that 
he was somewhat backward in learning; 
for that he (Catton) though nearly a year 
younger was above him in the school. 

Mr. Catton received his classical in- 
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struction chiefly in the grammar-school 
at Lynn, under Lloyd, an able teacher, 
whose son was Senior Medallist in 1785, 
and afterwards Hebrew Professor. In 
1777 he was removed to St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge. On taking his degree, 
in 1781, he was 4th Wrangler, and Ist 
Smith's Prizeman. He also obtained the 
second member’s prize for a Latin Essay, 
in 1783. After being made Fellow, he 
passed a considerable time asa tutor in the 
family of Sir William Wake, in Northamp- 
tonshire. The present Baronet was his 
pupil; and he continued during the re- 
mainder of his life, on very intimate 
terms with that family. On his return to 
college, he became connected with the 
public tuition, and was one of the head 
tutors for about ten years. For this 
office he was eminently qualified by his 
great attainments, as well as by his kind- 
ness, and unremitting endeavours to pro- 
mote the good of his pupils; so that few 
who have held that office have been more 
successful in securing the respect and 
attachment of those connected with them 
in that relationship. 

He resigned the tutorship in 1810; but 
he continued to reside in college, and 
passed his time very happily in the society 
of his friends, and pursuing his usual 
studies. Practical Astronomy was the 
subject which most engaged his attention. 
He had the care of the Observatory in 
St. John’s, which is furnished with some 
good instruments ; and he persevered with 
great diligence to make observations till 
within about four years of his death. 
These observations he has left accu- 
rately recorded ; and there is reason to 
hope that those who have now possession 
of them will think them worthy of publi- 
cation. 

During the last two or three years of 
his life, his faculties were greatly im- 
paired; so that his death, which, if it had 
occurred a few years earlier, would have 
been a cause of great sorrow to his friends, 
became, in his unhappy state, an event 
not to be lamented, but desired. 

Integrity, benevolence, and sociability 
were distinguishing qualities of Mr. Cat- 
ton’s character. In his conduct, feelings, 
and manners, he wasa gentleman, Of 
his intellectual character, a quick appre- 
hension, a powerful memory, and a scru- 
pulous love of accuracy, were the most 
observable qualities. His judgment per- 
haps was not so much to be relied upon ; 
being sometimes overruled by the warmth 
of his feelings, or by prejudice. Though 
his feelings were lively, and his opinions 
sufliciently determined and unhesitating, 
yet in acting he was timid and over-cau- 
tous, and therefore not so well qualified, 
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as his great ability in other respects might 
have led one to expect, for the common 
business of life. ‘This defect, with his 
love of quiet, and of social enjoyment, 
may be assigned as the reason why he 
was not promoted to some higher station ; 
he was indeed very unambitious, and, in 
the latter years of his life at least, was 
more inclined to shun promotion than to 
seek it. 

Such were the qualities most to be 
admired in the character of Mr. Catton ; 
and such also those which prevented his 
great merits from being more generally 
known. During half a century he was 
an ornament of the society of which he 
was a member ; and he will be long re- 
membered with gratitude and affection by 
many, who either struggling with poverty 
experienced his benevolence, or in the 
cultivation of learning and science wit- 
nessed his cordial sympathy with their 
success, and the zeal with which he ap- 
plied himself to the same pursuits. His 
body was interred in the chapel of the 
college to which he had so constantly 
attached himself during life. 


Rev. Wittram Mavor, LL.D. 


Dec. 29. Atthe rectory house, Wood- 
stock, in his 80th year, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Mavor, LL.D. Rector of Bladon- 
with. Woodstock, Vicar of Hurley, Berks, 
and a magistrate for Oxfordshire. 

This industrious author and truly amia- 
ble man was born on the Ist Aug. 1758, 
in the parish of New Deer, Aberdeen- 
shire. He left his native country at an 
early age ; and when no more than seven- 
teen he officiated as an assistant in an 
academy at Burford, in Oxfordshire. He 
subsequently established himself in a 
school at Woodstock ; and, having been 
employed to instruct the junior branches 
of the noble family of Blenheim in writing, 
he obtained so much favour as to geta 
title for holy orders in 1781. In 1789 
the Duke of Marlborough gave him the 
vicarage of Hurley in Berkshire, which 
he retained until bis death; and in the 
same year the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon him by the University 
of Aberdeen. In 18,. he was presented 
by the Duke to the rectory of Stones- 
field in Oxfordshire, which he resigned 
in 18.. ; and in exchange obtained the 
rectory of Bladon-with- Woodstock. As 
a magistrate his conduct was most exem- 
plary and most useful; and his brother 
townsmen evinced their good-will and 
confidence by nine times electing-him to 
the oftice of Mayor. 

By his many useful publications, writ- 
ten during a literary life of fifty-six years, 
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Dr. Mavor evinced his deep regard for 
the promotion of useful knowledge, and 
the temporal and eternal welfare of his 
fellow creatures. Their titles were as 
follow : 

The Springs of Parnassus, or Poetic 
Miscellanies, 1779, 8vo. 

Universal Stenography, or the Art of 
Short-hand, 1779: 2nd edition 1785, and 
several later editions. 

Poetical Cheltenham Guide, 1781. 

The Geographical Magazine, published 
under the name of Martyn, 1781, two 
vols. 4to. 

Dictionary of Natural History, under 
the same name, 1784, 2 vols. folio. 

Elegy to the memory of Capt. James 
King, 1785, 4to. 

Blenheim, a poem, to which is added 
a Blenheim Guide, 1787, 4to. 

New Description of Blenheim, 1789, 
8vo. Many subsequent editions. 

Vindicie Landayenses, or strictures on 
the Bishop of Landaff’s Charge (Bishop 
Watson), 1792, 4to. 

Poems, 1793, 8vo. 

Christian Politics, a Fast-day Sermon, 
1793, 8vo. 

Appendix to the Eton Latin Gram- 
mar, 1796, 12mo. 

The Youth’s Miscellany, or a Father's 
Gift to his Children, 1797, 12mo. Re- 
printed in two volumes, 1805. 

The Duty of Thanksgiving, a Sermon, 
1797, 8vo. 

Historical Account of Voyages and 
Travels from the time of Columbus to 
the present period, 1798—1802, 25 vols. 

The British Tourists, or Traveller’s 
Pocket Companion through England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 1798—1800. 
A series of Tours, by several authors, in 
6 vols. 12mo. 

The British Nepos, or Lives of Illus- 
trious Britons, 1798, 12mo. 

Elements of Natural History, for the 
use of Schools, 1799, 12mo. 

Young Gentleman and Lady's Maga- 
zine, 1799, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Lady and Gentleman’s Botanical 
Pocket-book, 1800, 12mo. 

A selection of the Lives of Plutarch, 
abridged for Schools, 1800, 12mo. 

The Modern Traveller, with illustra- 
tive notes, 1800, 4 vols. 12mo. : 

Classical English Poetry for the use 
of young persons, 1801, 12mo. edited in 
conjunction with Mr. Pratt. 

The New Speaker, or English Class 
Book, 1801, 12mo. 

The English Spelling-book, 1801. 

Universal History, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, 1802, 25 vols. 18mo. 

The Christian Panoply, a Fast Ser. 
mon, 1803, 8vo. 
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The History of Greece, 1804, 2 vols. 


mo. 

The History of Rome, 1804, 3 vols. 
12mo. 

The History of England, 1804, 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Proverbs, or the Wisdom of All Na- 
tions, 1804, 12mo. 

Holmes’s Rhetoric improved, 1806, 
12mo. 

A Circle of the Arts and Sciences, 
1808, 12mo. 

The Eton Latin Grammar, with ex- 
planatory notes, 1809. 

General View of the Agriculture of 
Berkshire, 1809, 8vo. 

The Mother’s Catechism; or first 
principles of Knowledge, 1809. 

Catechism of General Knowledge, 1809. 

The Catechism of Health, containing 
rules for the management of children, 
1809. 

Collection of Catechisms, 1810, 2 vols. 

Abridgment of Bourgoanne’s State of 
Spain, 1812, 12mo. 

A new edition of Tusser’s Points of 
Husbandry, 1812, 4to. 

The Fruits of Perseverance, three 
sermons on public occasions, 1814, 8vo. 

Many of these works, particularly his 
Spelling-book and others formed for the 
purpose of education, have from the time 
of their publication been exceedingly 
popular and successful. But one of the 
most pleasing of his publications was a 
selection from his former writings, with 
general moral reflections derived from his 
long experience of the human character, 
which appeared in 1829, under the title of 
‘¢ Miscellanics, in two Parts, 1. Prose, 2. 
Verse, &c.” To this his portrait is pre- 
fixed, drawn by Saxon, and engraved in 
mezzotint by C. Turner, A.R.A. On 
taking this review of his literary labours, 
he remarked that ‘‘ he looked to the tenor 
and the tendency of his numerous publi- 
cations, both with and without a name; 
and, as far as principles and intentions 
are concerned, he contemplates what he 
has done, without a fear and without a 
blush. The consciousness of meaning 
well, however imperfect his performances ; 
and that he has never, by a single senti- 
ment, pandered to vice, or injured the 
cause of virtue, will shed a gleam of sun-~ 
shine on the closing scenes of life.” 

With regard to his domestic relations 
we find these reflections : “ Domestic so- 
ciety is the prime charm of life. If our 
friends be comfortable, we may despise 
the malevolence or the ingratitude of the 
world, and bear with fortitude the injuries 
of fortune. I have known, though late, 
what it is to be happy at home; and till 
then I never knew bliss but by name !” 
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Rev. Tuomas Bromwicnu. 

Dec. 20. At Lichfield, having nearly 
accomplished his 84th year, the Rev. 
Thomas Bromwich, late Rector of Wim- 
mington, co. Bedford. 

He was the sixth son of the Rev. and 
very learned John T’Anson Bromwich, 
the fifth Vicar of Worficld, co. Salop, 
since the reformation, by Mary his wife 
and daughter of John Raban, of Over 
Penn, co. Stafford, gent. and Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter of Thomas and Doro- 
thy Nock, and grandaughter of the Rev. 
John Raban, clerk, Vicar of Penn, by 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of John 
Gough of Oldfallings, near to Wolver- 
hampton, esq, of the family of the late 
very reverend John Chapel Woodhouse, 
D.D. Dean of Lichfield; and he was the 
last survivor of the nine children of his 
father. He was born at his father’s 
house in Pattingham, co. Stafford, and 
baptized at that church on 10th March 
1754, being the youngest of the four sons, 
all educated by their father. He was for 
some time curate to Dr. Percy, Bishop 
of Dromore, at Easton Mauduit, North- 
amptonshire, and by the Rev. William 
Edwards, the nephew of the lady of Dr. 
Percy, was presented to the small rectory 
of Wimmington, on which he did not 
reside, and which he resigned some years 
before hisdeath. On leaving Northamp. 
tonshire, he for a short period assisted his 
elder brother Henry in the service of the 
church at Worfield ; then residing with 
his two sisters Mary and Esther, who 
=. a ladies’ boarding-school at 

yken. He afterwards resided in 
Bridgenorth with his sister Esther, and 
was the preceptor of a respectable day 
school there, from whence he removed 
with his nieces to Much Wenlock, and 
last of all became curate to Dr. Forrester 
at Broseley, in which curacy he con- 
tinued, till he unhappily lost the use of 
one side. In this much to be deplored 
state, he survived several years, and at 
length removed to Lichfield. 

r. Bromwich was descended from 
two wealthy families, the Bromwiches of 
Hillmorton, co. Warwick, and the I’ An- 
sons of Ashby Legers, co. Northamp- 
ton. His remote ancestor John Brom- 
wich resided at Hillmorton in 1422, 
whose descendant, John Bromwich, mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of John Nanfan of 
Birch Morton, co. Worcester, (of a very 
eminent and respectable family), by Maud 
his wife, daughter of Sir Richard Corne- 
wall of Berrington in Eye, co. Hereford, 
being eighth in descent from this last 


John. is father was held in great 
esteem by Bishop Percy, who was in- 
structed by him to a perfect knowledge 
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inthe Hebrew language. Mr. Bromwich 
used to observe with much pleasantry, 
that it was a heavenly language and spoke 
by those in the other world. Through 
the kindness and interference of this 
learned prelate, the father obtained from 
Sherrington Davenport, esq. of Daven- 
port-house, the vicarage of Worfield, which 
he and his second son Henry held, till 
the death of the latter on 21st Sept. 1789. 
The subject of this detail a very few 
years before bis decease became possessed, 
after a long protracted contingency, of a 
real estate, which had been settled by 
his great maternal uncle John Emmerton, 
esq. of Thrumstone, co. Notts., ina fit of 
ill humour, upon more distant relatives, 
the last of whom, a female of the name of 
Bateman, died at the advanced age of 
between 90 and 100, unmarried, thus de- 
priving his nearest relatives of the pro- 
perty during a very long series of years. 





Mrs. Srokes. 

Feb. 10. At her family residence of 
Roughton, in Worfield, co. Salop, aged 
86, Nancy, the relict as well of the late 
William Smith Stokes, as of William 
Stokes, first cousins, and both of that 
place. 

She was the daughter of John Keeling, 
esquire, of Summerhill in Kingswinford, 
co. Stafford. She had noissue by her 
first husband William Stokes, to whom 
she was married on 12th January 1781, 
who survived his marriage but a very few 
years, dying at Roughton on 25th July 
1784, aged 30. He was the only son of 
William Stokes, by Anna his wife, only 
daughter and heiress of William Bell of 
that place. This last family became 
seated at Roughton in 1639, shortly pre- 
vious to the civil wars, and on 7th 
May 1646, purchased estates there trom 
John Sparry of Stourbridge, mercer, who 
had on 16th April preceding become 
possessed thereof, under the surrender of 
Samuel Haltoft, gent. son and heir of the 
Rev. Richard Haltoft, rector of Old- 
swinford, co. Worcester. Upos the death 
of William Stokes, his five sisters became 
his co-heiresses, and disposed of the 
family estates, late of the Bell family 
there, to their first cousin William Smith 
Stokes, who on 27th May 1786, had 
married their brother’s widow, the sub- 
ject of this memoir. He, about the year 
1794, erected the present brick mansion 
at Roughton, upon a new site, which 
has been occupied by the family ever 
since. He was the second surviving son 
and heir of Francis Stokes, late of Red 
Hill in Old Swinford, by Katharine his 
wife, daughter of William Calcott of 
Berwick Malvesin in Atcham, co. Salop, 
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by Dorothy his wife, daughter of Row- 
land Green Berkeley of Cotheridge, co. 
Worcester, and descended from the 
Berkeleys, barons Berkeley. Through 
the marriage of Francis Stokes with 
Katherine Calcott this family is also de- 
scended in the sixteenth degree from 
Agnes Long, wife of William Champ- 
neys, and sister and heiress of William 
of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, the 
founder of New College, Oxford, aud the 
college of Winchester. 

William Smith Stokes had, by Nancy 
his wife, three sons who lived to years of 
maturity ; and three daughters who mar- 
ried, viz. James Marchall the eldest, who 
was a Lieutenant in the army, and lost 
his life in the intrenchments at Badajos 
in Spain on 6th April 1812, aged 23, 
unmarried ; William-Smith, who was a 
Lieutenant in the Navy, and on board 
Lord Nelson’s vessel, the Tonnant, at 
the memorable battle of Trafalgar, and 
died on 9th December 1826, aged 36, 
single; and Michael Smith Stokes, the 
present resident at the mansion in Rough- 
ton, who has a family of sons and daugh- 
ters. He inherits his father’s estate, as 
well as those of his grandfather Francis 
Stokes, formerly the possessions of their 
maternal ancestor Francis Smith of War- 
wick, esquire, the far-famed architect of 
his day, from whose plans the church of 
Saint Philip in Birmingham, the great 
mansions at Ombersley Court, Kinlet, 
Patshull, Davenport house, &c. arose 
into existence. The family of Stokes, 
which has been of long standing in Staf- 
fordshire, derives its regular paternal de- 
scent from the Stokes’s of Bilston in that 
county, resident there as early as the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. 





Proressor Mott. 

Jan.17. At Amsterdam, aged 53, 
Professor Moll. 

He was born in the same city on the 
18th of January, 1785. About the year 
1800 he was placed as clerk in a mercan- 
tile house of great respectability, for the 
purpose of acquiring a general knowledge 
in mercantile affairs ; and although a young 
man of independent fortune, he performed 
the duties of the office with assiduity and 
attention. All his leisure time, however, 
was devoted to the study of mathematics 
and astronomy. His fatber, perceiving 
the turn of his mind, allowed him to re- 
linquish commercial pursuits, and to fol- 
low his inclination. ‘This was about the 
year 1806. He forthwith commenced a 
regular course of studies under his friend 
Prof. Van Swinden, at Amsterdam; 
thence he proceeded to Utrecht, and 
finally to Paris, In December 1812, he 
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was appointed Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy at the University 
of Utrecht, and was subsequently intrusted 
by his Majesty the king of the Nether- 
lands with many important charges. 
During a considerable period, he had the 
superintendence of the ‘* Waterstaat,” 
comprising all the measures requisite for 
the protection of that country from inun- 
dation; the care also of the chronometers 
belonging to the Royal Navy was in- 
trusted to him; and he was one of the 
three examiners of naval officers previous 
to their receiving appointments. In 1835, 
he was charged by His Majesty to direct 
and report on a series of observations on 
the tides along the whole of the Dutch 
coast, which report was transmitted to Pro- 
fessor Whewell, of Cambridge. Among 
the various papers which he transmitted 
to England for publication, was one to 
Sir David Brewster on the invention of 
the telescope ; another on the result of 
his experiments upon the velocity of 
sound; a third on the comparison of 
British, French, and Dutch weights, 
which was published in the Journal of 
the Royal Institution, August 1831; and 
a fourth on the solar eclipse, 7th of 
September, 1820. Several years since, 
his Sovereign conferred on him the order 
of knighthood. The citizens of Edin- 
burgh, on the meeting of the British 
Association in 1834, honoured him with 
the freedom of the city, and the University 
that of a doctor’s degree, which, however, 
he had already acquired in Holland. ‘In 
the year 1825, he was offered, but de- 
clined, the Professor’s chair at Leyden 
(which is considered higher in rank and 
emolument than that of Utrecht). The 
University and the city of Utrecht testi- 
fied their sense of this mark of his attach- 
ment by placing at his disposal a con- 
siderable sum of money for the extension 
of his collection of astronomical and other 
instruments, which valuable collection, 
together with his library, he has, by will, 
left to the University. His knowledge 
of the English language, and his great 
facility in both writing and speaking it, 
are well known to all who had the plea- 
sure of corresponding with him. He 
also had an equal command ofthe French 
and German languages. Those persons 
who enjoyed the honour of his acquaint- 
ance must have witnessed the great extent 
and variety of his knowledge, his wonder- 
ful powers of memory, and those social 
qualities which rendered him a most 
agreeable companion; and those who 
knew him intimately, can bear testimony 
to his kindness of heart. (Atheneum.) 
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Frerpinanp Ries. 

Jan. 13. At Frankfort, Ferdinand 
Ries, a distinguished master of modern 
German music, and performer on the 
pianoforte. 

He was born at Bonn in 1783 or 1785, 
his father being a violinist in the service of 
the Elector of Cologne; he was early 
known for the precocity of his genius, 
and his first master was Bernhard Rom- 
berg. ‘The entrance of the French into 
Germany threw him when a boy on his 
own resources, and it was not till his 
energy had been tried by many struggles 
and reverses that he succeeded in reach- 
ing Vienna and placing himself under the 
tuition and friendly care of Beethoven; 
he is mentioned as the favourite pupil, 
and the first ever owned as such by the 
author of “ Fidelio.” Under this master, 
however, he only perfected himself in the 
practice of his art; it was from Al- 
brechtsberger that he subsequently learned 
its theory. His personal history, owing 
to the then troubled state of the continent, 
continued to be made up of change of 
residence, success deferred, and conse- 
quent depression of mind, which was at 
times powerful enough to dispose him to 
abandon his profession. By the recom- 
mendation of a friend, however, he was 
induced to try his fortune once more in 
Russia. During his tour through the 
north of Europe his extraordinary powers 
as a pianist were acknowledged with due 
honour; he was judicious, too, in availing 
himself of many popular Danish and 
Swedish melodies in his concert pieces, 
which contributed to secure for them a 
favourable hearing. His northern plans, 
however, were disturbed by the campaign 
of 1812, which induced him to visit Eng- 
land, then the only settled European 
habitation. He reached London in 1813, 
and remained here for the next twelve 
years, during which he is understood to 
have gathered a sufficient fortune. He 
then retired to Germany, paying us a few 
subsequent visits,— one of which was for 
the production of his oratorio “ The 
Triumph of Faith,” at Dublin; during 
which, too, he wrote a slight opera, “« The 
Sorceress,” for the English Opera House. 
It may be added that, while resident 
among us, and an occasional visitor, he 
made himself as much beloved for his 
urbanity and cheerfulness as respected for 
his theoretical and practical attainments. 

His works are very numerous; com- 
prising two oratorios, the last of which, 
*¢ The Kings of Israel,” has yet to be heard 
in England—two operas, and a third, on 
an Egyptian story, in MS.—symphonies 
and pieces for full orchestra, besides many 
chamber-compositions for stringed instru. 
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ments and the pianoforte. They are, 
indeed, too numerous; many of them 
being merely thrown off ‘‘ for the use of 
schools’ and those amateurs who cannot 
or will not study deep music. ‘Their 
general characteristic is a want of select- 
ness of taste: their author sometimes 
indulging in direct plagiarism—some- 
times, in search of what is spirited and 
piquant, trenching upon the common- 
place; they are also chargeable with an 
abruptness of manner, and a tendency 
towards sudden and unreasonable transi- 
tion and extreme harmony. But every 
tenth work by Ries might be regarded as 
an exception, in right of its classical and 
sterling excellence ; particularly his quin- 
tett in p minor, his pianoforte quartett in 
E flat, his pianoforte trio in c minor, some 
half-dozen of his pianoforte and violin 
sonatas, as many of his quartetts; and, as 
grand concert-pieces, his concerto in c 
sharp minor, his ‘‘ Swedish Airs,” and his 
‘Rule Britannia.” Were his select 
works more frequently performed, the con- 
sequence would be av admission,—how- 
ever little anticipated in England,—that 
there is no modern German composer 
after Weber, who, for original invention, 
skilful construction, and melody wild and 
spontaneous, deserves to be ranked so 
near Beethoven as his favourite pupil— 
Ferdinand Ries. (Athenaum.) 





Sicnor Perrons. 

Jan. 6. In Russell Place, aged 67, 
Signor Stefano Egidio Petronj, ** Pastor 
Arcade de Roma,” a laureat in philosophy 
and laws of the University of Perugia, 
and a Member of the Italian Academies 
of Leghorn, Siena, &c. 

He was born at Perugia, was educated 
at Rome, and had been long resident in 
London as a professor of the Italian 
language and literature, for which he was 
in considerable repute; and he published, 
amongst others, the following works :— 

1. The Fables of Fontaine translated 
into Italian, 3 vols. 1815; 2. Proverbj di 
Salomone, esposti in terza rima con con- 
te, 8th edit. 1815; 3. Retratti Storico- 
Poetici dei Soggetti pi note del Vec- 
chio Testamento, &c. 2 vols. 1816; 4. 
Dizionario Italiano, Inglese, e Francese, 
3 vols. 8vo, 5. Dizionario di Pronunzia 
Italiana ; 6. Pensamenti @illustri Autori, 
utilissimi a rammentarsi sull’ Istoria, sulla 
Letteratura, sulla Filosofia. Esposti da 
S. E. Petronj, &c. 1833; 7. Corso di Lin- 
gua Italiana, &c. 1826; 8. Geste navali 
Britanniche dal Grande Alfredo sino alla 
Battaglia dell?’ Ammiraglio Napier, reg- 
nante S. M.GuglielmoI V. Poema,diS. E. 
Petronj, 2 vols. 3d edition 1833; to this his 
portrait is prefixed, drawn and engraved by 
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C. Liverati; 9. Napoleone, Poeme, in 
dieci Canti, Versione di S. E. Petronj, 
2 vols. 1834 ; 10. Dante, Ariosto, et ‘Tasso, 
epitome della loro Vita, ed analisa dei 
loro principali Poemi. Also editions of 
the Italian versions of Gil Blas, Tele- 
machus, Ariosto, &c, 





Mr. P. Auprinet. 


Dec. 18. In Great Russell street, 
aged 71, after a long illness, Mr. Philip 
Audinet, engraver in the line manner. 

He was of a French refugee family, 
which came into this country at. the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantz; and was 
one of the sons of Mr. Philip Audinet, 
of Crown street, Soho. He was educated 
under the care of his uncle, the Rev. 
Samuel Audinet, many years minister of 
the French Protestant Church, Crown 
street, Soho, and who kept an academy 
in Great Russell street, where he was 
universally beloved, and where he died in 
1813. The subject of this brief memoir 
afterwards lived and died in the same 
house. He was apprenticed to the cele- 
brated engraver Mr. John Hall (father 
of the Rev. Dr. Hall, Master of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford); Mr. Audinet 
was proud of his master, and his style of 
art, and had a thorough dislike to dotted 
engraving, lithography, &c. He was 
always warm in commendation of the 
works published by Harrison, in which 
were first displayed the talents of a Sto- 
thard and other eminent designers, and the 
skill of Hall, Heath, Collyer, and other 
engravers. Among his early works may 
be mentioned with commendation several 
portraits for Mr. Harrison’s Biographi- 
cal Magazine and History of England; 
others for Mr. Bell; and portraits of 
Louis XVI. and other members of his 
family, &c. ; and among his late works, 
large portraits of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse 
and Sir W. Domvyiile, Barts. Almost 
the last plate he finished was one of 
great interest to the architect, ‘ Joint 
sections from North to South, of the 
Churches of St. Peter at Rome, and St. 
Paul London, on the same scale, from 
drawings by Joseph Bonomi, architect, 
1798.” His last plate, a private one, is a 
portrait of his uncle, the Rev. S. Audinet. 

Mr. Audinet was an amiable man, of 
a quiet, retiring, contented disposition, 
and was full of information relative to his 
contemporary artists. He was much 
noticed by many eminent literary men; 
among others by the late venerable W. 
Bray, esq. F.S.A.thelate Daniel Moore, 
esq. F.R.S. the late J. Nichols, esq. 
F.S.A. and his son Mr. J. B. Nichols, 
Sir H. Ellis, K.H,, Dr. Dibdin, Mr. 
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Upcott, &e. for most of whom he en- 
graved several plates. 

He was never married, and was buried 
in the vault of St. Giles’s Church, in the 
Fields. He has left his property to his 
youngest and only surviving brother, Mr. 
Audinet of Crown street, Soho, 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aged 66, the Rev. John Dolis, Rector 
of Clonmany, co. Donegal. 

Aged 80, the Rev. Edward Gibson, for 
many years Curate of Brompton, near 
Northallerton. 

Aged 65, the Rev. Robert Merong 
Glover, Vicar of Wispington, Lincoln- 
shire, to which he was presented in 1794. 
by C. Turnor, esq. 

Aged 69, the Rev. St. John Harding, 
Rector of Margaret Roothing, Essex. 
He was of Sidney Sussex college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1792, 
M.A. 1795, and was instituted to his 
living in 1818 on his own petition. 

The Rev. Charles Swann, Rector of 
St. Michael’s, Stamford. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1795, M.A. 1799. He 
was presented to his living in 1831 by the 
Marquis of Exeter. 

Aged 61, the Rev. John Kendall, 
Master of the Grammar School of Wrex- 
ham. 

The Rev. William Morgan, Vicar of 
Conwyl Cayo with Llansawel, Carmar- 
thenshire, to which he was presented in 
1820 by the King in right of the Princi- 
pality of Wales. 

At Heysham, near Lancaster, aged 42, 
the Rev. Thomas Yates Ridley, Rector 
of that parish. He was of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823; 
and was instituted to his living in 1824 
on his own petition. Thinking it to be 
the duty of a clergyman to look to the 
temporal comforts as well as the spiritual 
wants of his flock, he studied medicine 
at Edinburgh. He was at once the elo- 
quent and faithful minister, the kind and 
bountiful friend, and the attentive and 
skilful physician of the poor people in his 
parish, who lived in a village six miles 
distant from all medical aid. 

The Rev. George Whitehead, Perpe- 
tual Curate of Firbeck and Letwell, 
Yorkshire. He was of Sidney-Sussex 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1798, as 8th Senior Optime, M.A. 
1801; and was presented to both his 
churches in 18]1 by the Chancellor of the 
cathedral church of York. 

Oct. 6. On board the Stratheden, on 


his passage home from India, aged 47, 
the Rev, Joseph Wright, for sixteen 
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years Chaplain to the Hon. East India 
Company. 

Nov. 9. At Mayaveram, in South 


India, aged 30, the Rev. John Applegate, 
a missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society. He was a native of Trowbridge, 
Wilts ; and was educated at the Church 
Missionary College, Islington. He has 
left a widow and infant son. 

Jan. 2. Aged 50, the Rev. John 
Whalley Gostling, M.A. of Trinity hall, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Egham. 

Jan. 21. Aged 73, the Rev. Primatt 
Knapp, Rector of Shenley Mansell, Buck- 
inghamshire, to which he was instituted, 
on his own petition, in 1791. 

Feb. 5. At Winchester, aged 72, the 
Rev. Harry Lee, the Senior Fellow of 
Winchester College, Perpetual Curate of 
Hamble, Hampshire, and Vicar of Hound 
with Bursledon. He was the eldest ‘son 
of Dr. Harry Lee, Warden of Winches- 
ter; was educated at that school, and in 
1782 admitted Founder’s Kin fellow of 
New College, Oxford ; graduated B.A. 
1785, M.A. 1789, and in that year re- 
signed his fellowship, having been ap- 
pointed a Fellow of Winchester. He 
was presented to both his livings by Win- 
chester college ; to Hound in 1812, and 
to Hamble in 1815. Mr. Lee has left 
two sons, the Rev. Harry Lee, B.D. 
now Fellow of Winchester, and Preben- 
dary of Hereford; and the Rev. William 
Blackstone Lee, M.A. Rector of Woot- 
ton, near Woodstock. 

Feb. 6. At Weaverthorpe, aged 62, 
the Rev. Abraham Ashworth, for thirty- 
four years Curate of Weaverthorpe and 
Helperthorpe. He was of Brasenose 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1782. 

Feb. 12. At Brighton, the Rev. Charles 
Ward Warneford, M.A. formerly of 
Birmingham. 

Feb. 16. The Rev. William Borra- 
daile, Vicar of Wandsworth, Sussex. 
He was a Commoner of Brasenose col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
1814, M.A. 1816, and was instituted to 
the vicarage of Wandsworth (which was 
in his own patronage) in 1822. Having 
lately suffered severely in bis mind from 
pecuniary difficulties, this unfortunate 
gentleman got upon one of the Wands. 
worth stages, and alighting at Vauxhall 
Bridge, went to the centre arch, and hay- 
ing deliberately disembarrassed himself of 
his cloak and hat, which he laid upon the 
footpath, mounted upon the balustrades 
of the bridge and plunged into the river. 
He was never scen after he had made the 
fatal plunge, nor was his body found 
until five weeks after. 

Feb. 16. At East Hothley rectory, 


Sussex, aged 83, the Rev. Edward Rud- 
1S 
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stone Langdale, Rector of Chignal Smeely, 
Essex He was of Pembroke college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1777, M.A. 1780; and was presented to 
his living in 1828 by the Earl of Aberga- 
venny. 

Feb. 17. In his 60th year, the Rev. 
William Bayly, D.D. Vicar of Hartpury, 
Gloucestershire, and for twenty-two years 
Head Master of the Grammar school at 
Midhurst. Dr. Bayly was a native of 
Warminster ; was educated at Winches- 
ter, and thence elected a scholar of New 
college, Oxford, in 1796. He became an 
actual Fellow in 1798, proceeded B.A. in 
1800; resigned his fellowship, on mar- 
rying Miss Goodenough, in 1803; took 
the degree of M.A. 1806, and those of 
B. and D.D. in 1816; and was collated 
to Hartpury in 1823 by Dr. Ryder, then 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

At Armathwaite castle, near Carlisle, 
aged 51, the Rev. John Raper Hunton, 
for many years Perpetual Curate of Ar- 
mathwaite chapel, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Countess dowager Paulet. 
His paternal name was Raper, and he 
assumed that of Hunton whilst a mem- 
ber of Trinity college, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of M.A. in 1819. 
He was instituted to Armathwaite. in 
1822. 

At Baragh, co. Carlow, in his 85th 
year, the Rev. James Irwin, for fifty years 
Rector of that parish. 

Feb. 18. In Gloucester-place, Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. Benjamin Lawrence, 
Rector of Darley Dale, Derbyshire, to 
which he was presented in 1808 by the 
Dean of Lincoln. 

Feb. 20. Aged 52, the Rev. John 
Fellowes, Fellow of Shottesham, Nor- 
folk. He was of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1807, as 14th Senior Op- 
time, M.A. 1810; and was presented to 
Shottesham in the latter year by R. Fel- 
lowes, esq. 

At Killoghter glebe, co. Cavan, aged 
77, the Rev. James Gumley. 

Feb. 23. At Dewsall, Herefordshire, 
aged ‘63, the Rev. Francis Hungerford 
Brickenden, Vicar of that parish, and 
Rector of Winford, Somerset. He was 
the son of the Rev. Francis Brickenden, 
of Dynedor, Herefordshire; entered as a 
Commoner of Worcester college, Ox- 
ford, in 1793; was elected a Scholar on 
Mrs. Eaton’s foundation in 1794, and 
afterwards a Fellow on the same founda- 
tion, and was for many years Tutor. He 
graduated B.A. 1796, M.A. 1799, B.D. 
1810; was presented to Dewsall by the 
Governors of Christ’s Hospital in 1820, 
and to Winford by Worcester college in 
1829. 
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At Southwell, Notts, aged 90, the Rev. 
Richard Barrow, Vicar Choral of that 
Collegiate Church for 64 years ; 53 years 
Rector of Barnoldby-le-beck, Line. ; 
56 years Perpetual Curate of Hallaton, 
Notts; 60 years Vicar of South Musk- 
ham, Notts; 34 years Vicar of Rampton, 
Notts; and 60 years Rector of South 
Wheatley, Notts. All these livings, 
most of them of small value, are in the 
patronage of Southwell Collegiate Church. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1783. 

Feb. 24. At Richmond, Yorkshire, in 
his 75th year, the Rev. Caleb Readshaw, 
Vicar of Easby, and Perpetual Curate of 
Erythelme, Yorkshire, and Rector of 
Covington, Huntingdonshire ; Deputy 
Commissary of the Archdeaconry of 
Richmond, and a Magistrate for the North 
Riding. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1786.as 11th Wrangler, 
M.A. 1789; was presented to Ery- 
tholme by the Vicar of Gilling in 1793, to 
Easby by the Lord Chancellor in 1795, 
and to Covington in 1815 by the late Earl 
FitzWilliam. 

Feb. 27. At Leamington, aged 67, 


the Rev. Anthony Collett, of Kelsale . 


house, Suffolk, an acting magistrate for 
that county, Rector of Haveningham, and 
Perpetual Curate of Aldringham with 
Thorpe, and Great Linsted, all in Suf- 
folk.. He was the son of Anthony Col- 
lett, esq. of Walton, Suffolk: was matri- 
culated of University college, Oxford, in 
1787, graduated B.A. 1790, M.A. 1793, 
was presented to the two latter livings by 
Lord Huntingfield in 1800, and to Have- 
ningham in 1803 by the Lord Chancellor. 

March 2. The Rev. William Giming- 
ham, Rector of Bratton Fleming, Devon- 
shire, and a Prebendary of Wells. He 
was formerly Fellow of Caius’ college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1795 as 11th Wrangler, M.A. 1798; he 
was presented to Bratton Fleming in 1819 
by that Society; and collated to the pre- 
bend of Combe the tenth in the cathedral 
of Wells by Bishop Beadon in 1817. He 
was Chaplain to his Royal Highness the 
late Duke of Gloucester. 

March 5. At Bath, aged 53, the Rev. 
Samuel Holworthy, Vicar of Croxall, 
Derbyshire. He was of University col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1810; and was pre- 
sented to Croxall in 1809 by Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon. He was acting as Assist- 
aut Minister of Christ church, Bath, where 
his piety and activity among the poor will 
be long and affectionately remembered. 

March 6. Aged 57, the Rev. John 
Foster, M.A. Vicar of Sarratt, Herts, 
and of West Thurrock, Essex. He was 
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presented to the former living in 1805 by 
W. H. Whitbread, esq. and to the latter 
in 1815 by J. A. Gordon, esq. 

March 9. Aged 85, the Rev. Edward 
Wollaston, Rector of Balsham, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and for fifty-four years Per- 
petual Curate of Bettws and Waterdine, 
Shropshire. He was a son of John 
Wollaston, esq. of Bishop’s Castle ; was 
matriculated at Worcester college; Ox- 
ford, in 1772, graduated B.A. 1776, 
M.A. 1779, was presented to his Shrop- 
shire livings by the Earl of Powis in 
1784, and to Balsham in 1804 by the 
Governors of the Charter-house. 

March 12. The Rev. Robert Keyse 
Holder, of Lugwardine, Herefordshire. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1813, M.A. 1820. 

March 13. At Pilham, Lincolnshire, 
aged 72, the Rev. William Dunkin, 
Rector of that parish. He was of Trinit 
hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1789 as 18 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1792; and was 
presented to his living in 1792 by the 
Lord Chancellor. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY, 

Jan. 24. In Kensington Union Work. 
house, aged 79, a Swedish baron, Charles 
Kierrulf. He was admitted by direction 
of the magistrates of the police office, 
Marylebone, being found in ‘a state of 
destitution, on the 24th of November. 
He left by his will 50/. to the charity (the 
union), 10/. to the master, 5/.tothe matron 
for mourning rings, and thus concludes 
his will, which he addressed to the master, 
Mr. French, ‘‘May God bless you for 
the kindness you have shown to the un- 
fortunate Charles Baron Kierrulf, bri- 
gadier-general.’” 

Jan. 28. In Brompton square, A. H. 
Beaumont, esq. editor and proprietor of 
the Northern Liberator. 

Feb.16. Aged 78, Ann, wife of Fred. 
Gibson, esq. of Turnham Green, dau. of 
the late Edw. Whatmore, esq. of Dinton, 
Wilts. 

Feb. 17. Aged 68, Henry Berry, esq. 
of Golden-square. 

Feb. 18. Mr. H. Robson, of Piccadilly. 

Feb. 19. At Hackney, in her 70th 
year, Elizabeth, relict of Edw. Longdon 
Mackmurdo, esq. of Clapton. 

In Crosby-square, aged 66, Matilda, 
wife of Levy Salomons, esq. 

Feb. 20. In his 80th year, John Ro- 
berts, esq. of Oxford-terrace. 

At Nerot'’s Hotel, in his 12th year, 
Constantine Reene, youngest son of the 
late William Hawkins, esq., and nephew 
to Adm, Sir J. H. . Bart. 

3.1L 
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In Southampton-row, aged 86, Phillis, 
relict of Edmund Walker, esq. 

At Walthamstow, Miss Cass, many 
years a resident in Whitechapel, a liberal 
benefactor to many charitable institu- 
tions. 

Feb. 21. At Kensington, aged 65, 
Martha, relict of William Fielding, esq. 
many years chief magistrate of Queen 
Square police office, and son of the author 
of “ Tom Jones.” 

Feb. 22. Atthe house of her father, 
in Dorset-square, Emma Sarah, wife of 
Philip Wroughton, esq. of Ibstone House, 
Bucks. 

In South Audley-street, Mary Doro- 
thea, wife of Edw. Knight, esq. jun. of 
Chawton House, Hants, the eldest dau. 
of the Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. Knatchbbull, 


Bart. He was married in 1826, and has 
left issue. 
Feb. 23. In Judd-st. aged 47, John 


Buller Gilmour, esq. of Three Kings-ct. 
Lombard-st. 

Feb. 24. Elizabeth, wife of Edward 
Howard, esq. of Dean-st. Soho. 

In Inner Temple-lane, aged 28, George 
Cox, esq. Fellow of New college, Oxford, 
and a student of the Inner Temple. He 
was the eldest son of G. V. Cox, esq. of 
Oxford ; was educated at Winchester, and 
elected a scholar of New college, in 1828 ; 
he was admitted Fellow in 1830, and gra- 
duated B.A. 1831, M.A. 1835. He was 
the author of a pamphlet on the political 
views of Russia, and some other small 
works. His youngest sister, Isabella, 
died six days after him, at Oxford. 

Feb. 25. At the house of her son-in- 
law, Kentish-town, Francis Sarah, relict 
of James Furness, esq. of Croydon, dau. 
of the late Col. Cooper, of Cumberwell, 
Wilts, and grand-daughter of the late Sir 
Edw. Bayntun, Bart. 

Feb. 28. Elizabeth, wife of Wm. 
Marsh, esq. of Blackheath-park. 

Aged 62, Thomas Brown, esq. R.N., 
many years master attendant of Woolwich 
Dock. yard. 

At Clapham rise, aged 36, Charlotte, 
wife of Mr. G. J. Palmer, eldest dau. of 
Mr. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 

March 1. Aged 33, Wentworth, el- 
dest son of Wentworth Malim, esq. of 
Southampton-row. 

In Queen-square, aged 28, Mary, wife 
of Charles Rivington, esq. the only child 
of Edward Walmsley, esq. of Mitcham. 

March 2. Emily Frances, wife of Edw. 
Driver, esq. of Richmond-terrace, the day 
after giving birth to a daugliter, 

March 3. In Sloane-st. aged 81, Ar- 


thur Downes, esq. 
Mary, wife of Charlies Bluck, esq. of 
Fludyer street, 
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March 4+. At the house of his uncle 
in Fitzroy-square, aged 22, Henry W. 
Hodgson, esq. 

March 5. In her 70th year, Harriet 
widow of Charles Wall, esq. of Norman- 
court, Hants. mother of Charles Baring 
Wall, esq. M.P. and sister of Lord Ash- 
burton. She was the eldest dau. of 
Sir Francis Baring, Bart. by Harriet 
youngest dau. of Wm. Herring of Croy- 
don, esq. cousin and coh. of Archbp. 
Herring. 

In Suffolk-place, aged about 50, An- 
drew Martin, esq. the French Consul ; 
who terminated his existence by blowing 
his brains out with a fowling-piece. 

At Putney, aged 69, Wm. Hawes, esq. 

March 6. Fanny, wife of W. H. 
Ainsworth, esq. author of « Rookwood,” 
&e. youngest dau. of Mr. Ebers, of Old 
Bond-st. 

In Blandford-sq. Ann Elizabeth, wife 
of L. L. Hodge, esq. dau. of W. Hart, 
esq. Dorset-sq. 

March 7. In his 2st year, Henry Ad- 
dington George Sutherland, second son of 
Dr. Sutherland, of Parliament-st. 

Aged 61, Joseph Hobbs, esq. of Mor- 
timer-st. and Kew-green. 

March 8. At Turnham-green, aged 
82, Henry Hewetson, esq. tormerly of 
King-st. Covent-garden. 

March 9, At Stockwell, aged 67, 
Mary, relict of Thomas Ross, esq. of 
Clapham-common. 

At the Vicarage, Kentish-town, Mar- 
garet, wife of the Rey. Johnson Grant, 
M.A. 

March 12. In Drummond-st. Euston- 
sq. Capt. George Murton, late paymaster 
7th royal fusileers. 

March 14. At Newington, Surrey, 
aged 67, James Crosswell, esq. late of 
North Petherton, Som. 

March 15. In Maddox-st. aged 29, 
George Barrett, esq. eldest son of J. RB. 
Barrett, esq. of Milton House, Berks. 

Aged 53, the Rev. Wm. Clayton, chap- 
lain of the Protestant Dissenters’ Gram- 
mar School, at Mill-hill, one of the sons 
of the late Rev. John Clayton. 

In Torrington-square, at an advanced 
age, Jolin Baker, esq. for many years in 
the commission of the peace for Middle- 
sex and Westminster, and deputy lieu- 
tenant of the county. 

March \7. At Peckham, in his 70th 
year, Philip Hammersley Le:thes, esq. 

F.S.A.a member of the Inner ‘Temple, 
and for nearly 40 years in the accountant’s 
oftice at the Bank of England: of whom 
a fuller notice will appear in our next. 

In Waterloo-place, Joanna Stewart, 
third daughter of E. Boyd, esq. of Mer- 
ton- Hall, Wigton, 
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March 18. In Portlatid-place, Char- 
lotte, wife of N. B. Edmonstone, esq. 

In Blandford-st. aged 59, Charles 
Raymond Barker, esq. 

March 22. In her 16th year, Elizabeth- 
Ann, fourth dau. of Thomas Harrison, 
esq. of the Alpha Road. 





Berks.—Jan. 24. At Abingdon, aged 
64, Sir Charles Saxton, of Circourt, 
Bart. He was the eldest son of Sir 
Charles the first Bart. Commissioner of 
Plymouth dock yard, by Mary, only dau. 
of Jonathan Bush, of Burcot, esq. He 
was of Univ. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1799; and 
succeeded his father in 1808. Having 
died unmarried, the title devolves on his 
next brother John, an officer in the army. 

Feb. 11. Aged 66 years, Ann, relict 
of C. S. Ward, esq. of Maidenhead. 

Feb. 23. At Kentwood, aged 67, 
James Farrow, esq. of Reading. 

March8. At Reading, aged 77, Tho- 
mas Simmons, esq. of Stockenchurch. 

March 12. At Reading, aged 53, Mary, 
wife of John Hoffman, esq. dau. of the 
late John Wills, esq. of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, leaving a numerous family, 

March 16. Anna Maria, wite of ‘Tho- 
mas Lodge, esq. of Reading. 

Bucxs.—Feb. 12. At his residence, 
Langley Rectory, in his 60th year, Wil- 
liam Nash, esq. 

Feb.17. At Halton House, aged 16, 
Miss Berkeley, second dau. of Capt. the 
Hon. Aug. F. Berkeley, granddaughter of 
Sir John Dashwood King, Bart.; and a 
few days after, aged 14, Elizabeth, her 
youngest sister. 

March 6. At Chesham, aged 63, 
George Sutthery, esq.; and on the 12th, 
at the same place, aged 62, John Sut- 
thery, esq. his brother. 

CampripGe.—Feb. 14. Aged 20, Mr. 
Frederick Fisher, Scholar of Emmanuel 
college, Camb. eldest son of James 
Fisher, esq. of Oldswinford. 

March 5. Aged 82, Edward Roger 
— esq. of Royston Hall, near Down- 

am. 

Cursuire.—March 15. At Belmont, 
Margaret, wife of Josepli Leigh, esq. 

Dersy.—Jan.29. At Derby, aged 78, 
Col. Mellor, half-pay Cambrian rangers ; 
he was the only surviving son of George 
Mellor, esq. formerly of Derby. 

March 12. At Drakelow, aged 43, 
Alexander Charles Crawfurd, esq. Capt. in 
the army; eldest son of Sir Jas. Crawfurd, 
Bart. by Maria-'Theresa eldest dau. of 
Gen. the Hon. Thomas Gage. He 
married in 1818 Lady Barbara Coventry, 
sister to the present Earl of Coventry. 

, Drevoy,—Jan. 18, At Barnstaple, 
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aged 73, T. H. Willis, esq. one of the 
Aldermen of that Borough. 

Feb. 16. At Torquay, aged 69, Dr. 
Thomas Donohoo, late of Suffolk-place, 
Pall-mall East, Physician to the Forces. 
He was principal medical officer in Brus- 
sels at the time of the battle of Waterloo. 

Feb. 18. At the rectory, Stoke- 
inteignhead, Dorothy, wife of the Rev. 
C. H. Collyns, D.D. 

At Devonport, aged 63, Wm. Mould, 
esq. 
Feb. 21. At Alphington house, M 
widow of John Wilcocks, esq. ‘ate of 
Exeter. 

Feb. 25. At Torpoint, aged 62, Com- 
mander John Edwards, R.N. He served 
as a Midshipman in the action of the 
glorious Ist of June, and also in the 
battle of Trafalgar as Lieut. and in many 
other engagements. 

At Exmouth, aged 72, the widow of 
the Rev. R. Bartholomew, head master 
of Exeter school. 

March 2. At the residence of his 
son-in-law Lt. Wallace, R.N. Benjamin 
Barker, esq. formerly of Bath. 

March 10. At Dawlish, aged 27, 
Mary Anne, wife of the Rev. Tansley 
Hall, of Fordham, Camb. 

March 11. At Woolston, aged 84, 
George Furlong Wise, esq. 

Doxsur.— Feb. 13. At Bridport, in 
the house of his son Dr. Symes, aged 82, 
John Symes, esq. late of Plymouth. 

Feb. 15. At Symondsbury, near Brid. 
port, aged 68, John Pitfield, esq. 

At Sherborne, in his 65th year, Capt. 
Highmore, of the Royal Veterans, one of 
the oldest Captains (1804). 

‘eb. 16. At Nash Court, Marnbull, 
aged 8, Matilda, younsest dau. of John 
Hussey, esq. 

DuruamM.—March 5. Aged 70, An- 
thony Surtees, esq. of Hamsterley Hall. 

Essrx.—Feb. 4. In his 70th year, Tho. 
Humm, the Lexden miser. This man pos- 
sessed estates at Lexden, Colchester, and 
at Brightlingsea, besides money in the 
funds, yet was his appearance that of the 
commonest mendicant. When he went to 
London to receive his dividends, he used 
to beg his way to town. He had a great 
number of guineas about thirty years ago, 
and could never be induced to part with 
them. 

Feb. 23. In Saffron Walden, Jabez Gibe 
son, esq. an eminent banker and brewer. 

Lately. At Weeley Hall, aged 74, 
John Weeley, esq. 

March 16. At the residence of her 
son-in-law J. Gray, esq. Stratford-grove, 
aged 84, Mary, widow of Miles Walker, 
esq. late of Stepney green, 
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March \7. Eliza, wife of W. J. Ad- 
dison, esq. of the Grange-court, Chigwell. 

Grovucrster.—Jan. 20. At Chelten- 
ham, Hannah, relict of Alfred Wyatt, 
esq. eldest dau. of the late George Rank- 
ing, esq. 

Feb. 18. At Cleeve Wood, near Bris- 
tol, in his 75th year, Stephen Cave, esq. 
for many years an eminent banker at 
Bristo!, a man of unsurpassed worth and 
piety. 

Feb. 22. At the Lodge, Fairford, 
Miss Fanny Raymond Barker. 

Feb. 24. At Bristol, aged 68, James 
Brookman, esq. His remains were re- 
moved to Romsey, for interment near 
those of his father and other members of 
his family. 

Feb. 28. At the house of her son-in- 
law John Tomlinson, esq. Bristol, aged 
95, Ann, widow of ‘Thomas Blakemore, 
esq. of Westbromwich, mother of Rich- 
ard Blakemore, esq. M.P. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late H. Goodricke, esq. 
only son of the Right Hon. Sir John 
Goodricke, Bart. of Ribstone-hall. 

At Cheltenham, aged 26, Charles, 
youngest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
J. Humfrey, Royal Eng. 

March 8. At Bristol, aged 85, Hester, 
relict- of the Rev. W. Camplin, Rector 
of Hampton Mersey. 

March 13. At Cheltenham, George 
Kennedy, esq. second son of late Major 
K. 60th reg. 

Benj. Philipps, esq. of Cheltenham. 

Hanmrsuir&.—March 20. At Hayling, 
the infant son of B. W. Greenfield, esq. 

Lately. At Portsea, aged 30, Mr. 
Thomas Cole, a clever self-taught artist. 
Many of his portraits were able produc- 
tions. 

At Southampton, H. Wm. Kelly, esq. 
many years manager of Portsmouth, Win- 
chester, and Southampton theatres, in 
conjunction with Mr. Maxfield. 

March 6. At Cowes, Mary, wife of 
George Henry Ward, esq. of Northwood- 
park, dau. of the late Dr. Saunders. 


March 11. At Fareham, aged 77, 
William Randall, esq. late of Southamp- 
ton. 

March 12. At South Stoneham, 


Emma-Monckton, second dau. of Col. 
Bourchier. 
March 14. At Stockbridge, in his 
18th year, Sam. Day, jun. one of the best 
light-weight jockeys of his day, and the 
youngest jockey on record who ever rode 
the winner of the Great St. Leger Stakes 
at Doncaster. He died from the effects 


of a fall whilst hunting on the 9th inst. 
March 18, 


At Deane, aged 87, Mrs. 


OsirvuaryY. 








Anna Harwood, sister of the late John 
Harwood, esq. 

Herrrory.—Feb. ... Aged about 65, 
William Bache, esq. one of the county 
coroners, who was accidentally drowned 
by falling into the river Lugg. 

Hunrincvon.—Mareh 8. At_Hun- 
tingdon, at the house of David Vesey, 
esq. Isabella, third dau. of the late In- 
gram Chapman, esq. of Whitby. 

Kent.— Feb. 18. At Rochester, 
Lieut.-Col. William Hinde, late of 65th 
reg. which he entered as Ensign in 1800. 

Feb. 20. At Murston rectory, the 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Poore. 

Feb. 21. At Farleigh-priory, Maid- 
stone, aged 75, Sir John Deas Thom- 
son, K.C.H. F.R.S. and F.L.S. late 
Commissioner and Accountant-General 
of the Navy, and formerly Naval Store- 
keeper at the Cape. He was knighted 
Aug. 24, 1832. 

Feb. 24. Mary, wife of the Rey. 
Thos. Downe, Vicar of Lydden, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. W. Lord, Rec- 
tor of Northiam. 

Lately. At Southwood-house, Isle of 
Thanet, aged 66, the relict of Samuel 
Winter, esq. 

At Bromley, aged 72, Anne, relict of 
the Rey. J. F. B. Bohun, Rector of 
Depden, Suffolk. 

March 4. At Plumstead-common, 
aged 88, Margaret, relict of Alex. Baynes, 
esq. sister to the late Lt.-Gen. Sir John 
Macleod. 

March 16. At Hollydale, near Brom- 
ley, Kent, aged 76, G. Kirkpatrick, esq. 

At Gravesend, aged 23, Stafford- John, 
youngest son of the late Chas. Berkeley, 
esq. of Biggen Hall, Northamptons. 

LancasHine.—Feb. 19. Mary, wife 
of the Rev. T. Mackreth, B.D. Rector 
of Halton, dau. of the late Rev. James 
Thomas, of Lancaster. 

Feb. 28. At Foxholes, Ellen, relict 
of John Entwisle, esq. M.P. who died 
on the 5th of April last. She was the 
dau. of Thomas Smith, esq. of Castleton 
hall (see our vol. vi. p. 635.) 

Lincotn.—Feb. 27. At Wellingore 
House, aged 64, C. H. Noel, esq. 

March 6. <At_ Billingborough-hall, 
in her 83rd year, Anne, wife of H. E. 
Dodsworth, esq. eldest dau. and co- 
h. of the late Rev. Brownlow Toller, 
of that place. 

Mippvirsex. — Feb. 27. At Forty 
Hall, Enfield, in her 20th year, Anne 
Sophia, second dau. of Christian Paul 
Meyer, esq. 

March 17. At Twickenham, aged 68, 
Mrs. Maria Calvert, sister of the late Sir 
Harry Calvert, Bart. 
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NorroLk.—Lately. E. Manning, esq. 
of Norwich, who, among other charitable 
bequests, has left 4,000/. to be applied 
by Trustees of Norwich Charity Schools 
in apprenticing poor boys. He has be- 
queathed upwards of 70,000/. to distant 
relatives for whom he affected to have no 
regard—to T. S. Norgate, esq. 29,000/. 
to the Rev. T. S. Buckle, 14,500/. (both 
of Hethersett), and 14,5007. to Mr. 
Manning of London; the remainder in 
various sums of from 12. to 300/, to friends 
and acquaintances and charitable institu- 
tions. He had formerly been a brazier, 
and hoarded his money so parsimoniously 
as to realise this very large sum, his in- 
come being upwards of 2000/. a year, and 
his expenses seldom exceeding 20s. ajweek. 

Near Norwich, aged 73, Joseph Car- 
ter, esq. for many years an eminent and 
highly respected merchant of that city, 
father of the Rev. Joseph Carter, B.D. 

Oxrorp.—Feb. 26. Augusta, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Hampden, Regius 
Professor of Divinity. 

March 4. At Kidlington, aged 7, 
the widow of Thomas Parke, esq. of 
Canonbury, Islington. 

March 11. In his 73rd_ year, Philip 
Lybbe Powys, esq. of Hardwick House. 

March |\2. At Henley-park, Helen, 
youngest child of Herman Merivale, esq. 
M.A. Professor of Political Economy. 

12. Aged 85, Mr. Henry Kennington, 
upwards of forty years guide at the An- 
gel, Oxford. 

Ruritanp.—March 6. At Cottesmore 
Park, aged 77, the Right Hon. Augusta 
Countess of Lonsdale, sister to the Earl of 
Westmoreland. She was the eldest dau. 
of John the 4th Earl, by Augusta, dau. of 
Lord Montagu Bertie, and granddaughter 
of Robert first Duke of Ancaster: she 
was married in 1781, and has left issue 
two sons and four daughters. Her lady- 
ship was of very active habits through 
life, and was a particularly good horse- 
woman up to a recent period. She was 
the patroness of almost every charitable 
institution in the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, and the benefactor of 
every deserving unfortunate person who 
was brought under her notice. A hum- 
ble but respectable man, on hearing of 
her ladyship’s decease, was heard to say 
that “ The poor in nineteen villages round 
Lowther will grieve to-day.” 

March 15. Aged 79, Margaret, wife 
of the Rev. Richard Twopeny, Rector 
of Casterton Parva, and sister to the late 
Vice- Adm. Nowell, of Iffley, Oxfsh. 

SuroprsHinE.—Lately. Aged 87, Da- 
vid Griffiths, esq. of Ludlow. Upwards 
of twenty years since he retired from the 
business of a skinner, He was a bache- 


Ostruary. 
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lor, and, being a strict economist, his 
savings were estimated at 90,0007. 

March 6. At Shrewsbury, aged 68, 
Samuel Harley, esq. 

Somerser.—Feb. 7. In consequence 
of jumping from his carriage, in descend- 
ing Wraxhali hill, Philip Henry Cramp- 
ton, esq. of Fassero, co. Wicklow. 

Feb, 20. Charlotte Mary, relict of 
the late Rev. Charles Crook, Rector of 
Bath, whom she survived not three 
months (sce p. 214), and daughter of the 
late Charles Worthington, esq. 

Feb. 23. At Pitcombe, at the ad- 
vanced age of 109, Mr. Joseph Melhuish, 
miller. He enjoyed excellent health to 
the last, with all his faculties unimpaired. 
He daily read his Bible and Prayer Book 
without the eid of glasses: his hearing 
was good, as well as his memory; and 
from being remarkably fair, with rather 
sandy hair, fat, and his muscles quite full, 
no one would have supposed him to be 
more than 80. 

Feb. 25. At Bruton, aged 63, Chris- 
tiana, wife of John K. Ward, esq. eldest 
dau. of the late Daniel Burges, esq. of 
Bristol. 

March 6. At Taunton, aged 86, Wim. 
Blundell, esq. late of the Bengal Artil- 
lery. 
March 12. At Sion Hill, Bath, aged 
71, Mrs. Esther Hibbert; and on the 
following day, in St. James’s-square, in 
the same city, her elder sister Elizabeth, 
relict of Robert Markland, esq. formerly 
of Withington, co. Lancaster, in her 
85th year. These ladies were sisters of 
the late George Hibbert, esq. of whom 
a memoir is given in our Number for 
January. 

Srarrorp.—Feb. 26. At Burton- 
upon-'Trent, aged 57, Samuel Allsopp, esq. 

Surrey.—Fel. 17. At Farnborough- 
park, near Bagshot, Mary, wife of Geo. 
Morant, esq. sister to Evelyn Jobn Shir- 
ley, esq. of Eatington-park, M.P. and to 
the dowager Lady Suffield. 

At Ripley, in her 70th year, Charlotte, 
wife of George Francis, esq. 

Feb. 22. At Spring-grove, Richmond, 
aged 82, Mary, widow of Alderman Sir 
Charles Price, Bart. She was a daughterof 
William Rugge, of Conduit-st. esq. and 
was left a widow in 1818, having had is- 
sue the present Sir Charles Price, and 
four other sons and six daughters. 

Lately. At Casford, aged 81, John 
Hawkins, esq. a magistrate and Deputy 
Lieut for Hants. 

Sussex.—Fel. 18. At Shernfold-park, 
Esther relict of Leiut.-Col. By, Royal 
Eng. grand-dau. of the late John 
Raymond Barker, esq. of Fairford-park, 
Glouc. 
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March 1. At Brighton, aged 58, the 
Hon. Elizabeth Monson, aunt to Lord 
Monson, and niece to the Earl of Essex. 

March 3. Aged 72, Edward Shewell, 
esq. of Lewes. 

March 15. At Ardingley, James Ha- 
milton, esq. eldest sou of the Rey. James 
Hamilton, Rector of that place. 

March 16. At Petworth, Caroline 
Honoria Louisa, third dau. of the late 
Hon. and Rev. G. Herbert, and cousin to 
the Earl of Carnarvon. 

March 17. At Higham, Saleburst, 
aged 81, J. Luxford, esq. 

March 18. At Brighton, aged 11, 
Lady Mary Grey Egerton, eldest dau. of 
the Earl of Wilton. 

Warwick.—Feb. 11. At Birming- 
ham, aged 85, Anne, relict of the Rev. 
George Croft, D.D. Lecturer of St. 
Martin’s, Birmingham. 

Feb. 12. Aged 44, Mr. George Bar- 
ker, of Leamington. As a restorer of 
old pictures, his skill was, perhaps, greater 
than that of any man living. 

Feb. 27. At Stratford - on- Avon, 
Capt. James Aldborough Dennis. 

March 8. At Leamington, aged 10, 
the Hon. Isabella Jemima Cocks, third 
dau. of Lord Eastnor. 

March 12. At Walker’s Heath, aged 
67, Elizabeth-Frances, widow of the 
Rev. John Cooke, Head Master of Bir- 
mingham School. 

Witts.—Lately. At Tytherton Ken- 
naways, aged 82, Mary, relict of Christo- 
pher Piuniger, esq. 

March 9. Henrietta, wife of ‘Thomas 
Clutterbuck, esq. of Hardenuish Park, 
eldest dau. of the late David Ricardo, esq. 

March 12. Near Devizes, aged 82, 
Henry Headly, esq. M.D. 

March 16. Aged 73, Mary, relict of 
William Codrington, esq. of Wroughton. 

March 19. At Tidworth, aged 42, 
Charlotte, wife of the Rev. F. Dyson, 
Worcersrrr.—Feb, 22. At Worces- 
ter, aged 32, Sarah, wife of G. S. Y- 
Bricknell, esq. of Evenlode. 

Lately. Aged 65, Samuel Higgins, esq. 
of Berrow-court. 

At the Hyde, near Upton-upon-Se- 
vern, aged 84, James Skey, esq. for many 
years Lieut.-Colonel of the South Wor- 
cestershire Local Militia, and a Deputy- 
Lieut. for the county. 

Aged 79, Hannah, relict of Jas. Al- 
lies, esq. of Hill House, near Wor- 
cester. 

Aged 54, Mr. J. Badland of Kidder- 
minster, one of the Aldermen of the Bo- 
rough, and partner in the respectable firm 
of Watson, Son, and Badland. 


OwrTUAky. 
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Lately. At Eckington, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Mary Barnes. There 
were discovered in her house, after her 
death, 542 gown pieces, upwards of 100 
made gowns, and a large assortment of 
valuable shawls. One shawl, it ap- 
pears, was a red Cashmere, and worth 
between 40/. and 50/. She usually 
had fourteen cats in her house, toge- 
ther with a great number of rabbits, 
and she left ten of the former to de- 
plore her loss. Her husband, who died 
some eight or ten years since, left her 
1,000/. the greater portion of which she 
spent in the above extraordinary manner. 

Yorksuire.—Jan. 31. At Knares- 
borough, Richard Terry, esq. banker. 


Feb. 15. At Tickbill, William Stow 
Clarke, esq. 
Feb. 18. Aged 60, Harrison Chilton, 


esq. of Whitby. On the same day his 
nephew, John Potter, esq. of Penton- 
ville, in his 50th year. 

Marck 10, Aged 68, Mary, wife of the 
Rey. Rowland Ingram, B.D. Head Mas- 
ter of the Free School at Giggleswick. 

Gvuernstey.—Dec. 23. <At Tours, 
Elizabeth Eleanor, wife of E, Tupper, 
esq. of Hauteville, 

Scor.anp.—Feb. 6. At Fort George, 
near Inverness, aged 31, Captain Lionel 
Tollemache, 76th regt. third surviving 
son of the Hon. Charles Tollemache. 

Feb. 14. At Forres, aged 55, Lieut. 
J. Allen, R.N. 

Feb. 17. At Fort George, in his 19th 
year, George Winterton, youngest son of 
Henry Hopkins, esq. of Hubborne Lodge 


Christchurch. He held a commission in 
the 76th regt. 
%b. 22. At Aberdeen, Mr. W. 


Macleod, A.M. late assistant master of 
theGrammar School in Hull, and a young 
mun of great promise. 

March 7. At Clarkstone, Stirling- 
shire, Mary, third dau. of William Lo- 
gan, esq. of Clarkstone, and niece of 
Hart Logan, esy. M.P. 

Mareh 14. At Upper Banchory, 
Aberdcenshire, aged 67, John Garvock, 
esq. late major and assistant adjutant- 
general to her Majesty's forces. 

March 15. At Thurso, Caithness, in 
his 90th year, W. Sinclair, esq. of Fres- 
wick. 

Irevann,—Feb. 5. At Maguires- 
bridge, aged 82, Miss Chartres, sister of 
the late Rey. Mark Chartres, Rector of 
Ferns. 

Feb. 17, At ker residence near Cork, 
Rebecca, widow of Sir James Chatterton, 
Bart. She was a dau, of Abraham Lane, 


of Cork, esq. was married in 1790, and 
left a widow in 1806, having had issue Sir 
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William, the present Baronet, Major 
Chatterton, and three daughters. 

Easr Inpirs.—Nov. 17. At Agra, 
Lieut. Cardew, of the Hon. Company’s 
Artillery. 

Dee. 6. At Baroda, Col. Thomas 
Burford, 15th N. Inf. commandant of that 
division. 

Wrst Inpirs.—Dec. 29. At Grena- 
da, aged 56, Daniel Gibbs, esq. member 
of her Majesty’s council, and for upwards 
of forty years a resident in that island. 

Asroab.—June 29, At Berlin, Aloy- 
sius Hirtt, the eminent architectural an- 
tiquary, author of a very excellent work 
on the Architecture of the Ancients, fol. 


Bill of Mortality.— Markets.—Prices of Shares. 
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1809, with 50 plates; Treatises on the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, Solomon's 
Temple, the Pantheon at Rome, &c. 
He was latterly engaged in the arrange. 
ment of the Museum at Berlin. He was 
born at Donaueschingen, in Suabia, in 
1759. 

Oct. 3. At Canton, Frederick Per- 
ceval Alleyn, esq. formerly for many 
years surgeon of the H. C. S. General 
Kyd. During the suspension of the 
E. I. Company's trade, in 1829, Mr. Al. 
leyn was the only individual permitted by 
the Factory to remain for the purpose of 
affording medical advice. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, trom Feb. 20. to March 20, 1838. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 146] 50 and 60 181 
Males 640 1325 Males 767 Q 1325 = 5 and 10 5t|60 and 70 176 
Females 685 $ “| Females 758 §°7*° 3 10 and 20 49] 70 and 80 127 

= ) 20 and 30 100] 80 and 90 50 
Whereof have died under two years old...346 & § 30 and 40 118 | 90 and 100 2 


40 and 30 176 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, March 23, 


























Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas, 
& @Bla @2L4 £214 414 416 4& 
55 2] 28 9|20 4/29 1/32 9 | 32 8 
PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. March 23. 
Kent Bags.............32. 3s. to Si. 5s. | Farnham (seconds) Ol. Os. to OL Os. 
Sussex. . .o0-ceeessevees Ol. Os. to O/. Os. | Kent Pockets ...... 31. 10s. to 5d. Os. 
Farnham (fine)... ...7/ Os. to SI, 8s, | Sussex ci... seeseesee 3. Ss, to 31. 16s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 24. 
Smithfield, Hay, 4/. 0s, to 4/. 15s.—Straw, 1/.18s. to 2/7. 0s. —Clover, 5/. 0s. to di. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, March 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
BON visiicisascasvsccionss Se. 44. to Se. 4d. 4 LAM. ccces.covceec.ccces: Os. Od. to Os, Od. 
Mutton,................48. Od. to 4s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, March 26, 
See 4s. Gd. to ds. 4d. TRCRGES cscs ccosess. 2948 Calves 75 
PPOTK 200000006269 ses000 4s, 4d. to Se. 2d. Sheep & Lambs 24,530 Pigs 360 





COAL MARKET, March 26. 
Walls Ends, from 19s. 9d. to 27s. 0d. per ton. Other sorts from 19s. 6d. to 20s, Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, Sls. 6d. Yellow Russia, 50s. 6d, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 50s. Mottled, 56s. Curd, 70s. 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 

23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Ellesmere and Chester, 79. —— Grand Junction, 
210. —— Kennet and Avon, 25}. Leeds and Liverpool, 610.. Regent's, 15§. 
—— Rochdale, 107.——London Dock Stock, 57}. St. Katharine’s, 100.—— West 
India, 101.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 200.—— Grand Junction Water 
Works, 58.—— West Middlesex, 944. Globe Insurance, 1514.——Guardian, 244. 
——Hope, 53.—— Chartered Gas, 49. Imperial Gas, 48.——Pheenix Gas, 213. 
-——Independent Gas, 48}. General United Gas, 33.—-—Canada Land Com. 
pany, 32.——Reversionary Interest, 120. 
For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above, 





Birmingham Canal, 220. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From February 26 to March 25, 1838, both inclusive. 
‘ahrenhcit’s ‘Vherm | Fahrenheit's Therm. 


d 


° 


Day of 
Month. 


Weather. Weather. 


8 o'clock 
Morning, 


Noon. 
llo’cloc 
_ Night. 


| 
| © Hin, ts.| 
18 38 30, 12 |do. cloudy 
| 49, ,17 ‘cloudy, rain 
| 50) , O4 ‘do. 
29, 97 (do. 
| 5 70 ido. 
| ,48 do. 
60 do. fair 
, 60 |do. do. 
, 23 fair,sno.wnd 
, 87 Ido. cloudy , 35 ido. do, do. 
38 30, 16 jdo. | , 53 ‘cloudy 
36 | , 22 ldo. i| 23 38 37! | 53 ido. snow 
38 '29, 97 |do. cloudy |} % | 38 || , 55 do. 
37 | , 80 \do. | 5 52 | 39), 90 do. fair 
| 








° 


= 
= 


jin. pts. | 
\28, 96 ‘clouds, rain 
40 29, 15 \do. do. 
5 | , 16 do. fair 
| , 10 jrain 
| 10 leldy, fg.rain 





SSLEe »| 


, 20 ido. do. 
29,00 ‘do. rain 
| }96|do do. 
| ” 80 {fair 


i} 


Ses 


cs 
— 














DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From February 26 to March 27, 1838, both inclusive. 





! 
| 
} 
| 
| 


per Cent. 


33 
| Al 


Reduced. 
Isis. _ 
| 3} per Cent. 
Reduced. 
New 
Long 
Muities. 


ad 
Y 
° 
2 
2) 
“4 
= 
Q 


South Sea 
Stock. 
India Bonds 


Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 


3 per Cent. 
3 per Cent. 
Consols 
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62 64 pm.| 62 64 pm. 
62 64 pm.) 64 61 pm. 
———— | 61 63 pm. 

62pm. | 61 63 pm. 
9: 100¢ 64 62 pm. 
93% | 100% | 63 64 pm.| 62 64 pm. 
93. COS ; 1003 65 67 pm.| 64 66 pm. 
93 1003 67 64pm.) 67 64 pm. 
934 1003 64 66 pm.) 65 62 pin. 
93% 100% 64pm. | 64 62 pm. 
-| 93 1005 64 62 pm. 
| oat 101 ——| 66pm. | 64 62 ion. 

933 | 1014 ——| 64pm. | 64 62 pm. 
-| 933 1013 64pm. | 62 62 pm. 
| O33 101g —— 62 65 pm. 
| 934 101 —— G4 pm. | 63 65 pm. 

934 101 —— 63 65 pm. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Goop.vuck, and ARNULL, 
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